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R 0 M. xvi. ' 26. 


aue 4 the Commandment. 
of ide everlaſting Goo. 


> r : AVING treated. on 110 gern. 

SERA) tributes, which ariſe from I. 
conſidering Gop as 4 ſpirit, 
I now procede to the ſecond 
e duiſſon of the attributes of 
Gop: vis. thoſe which ariſe from the 
manner of his exiſting, i. e. by abſolute ne- 

ceſſity ; or, in other words, ſo as to imply 

a contradiction not to exiſt, 


Vox. II. * By 


The eternity 


SE RM. By thoſe Beings, which we nies 


J. 


with, we are led to own that there muſt 


— be 2 firſt Being, which never had a be- 


gining. This cannot, poſſibly, be de- 
nied by any. If there had been a point 
of duration, in which there exiſted no Be. 


ing: no Being could ever have ſprung up. 


— 


For it muſt have ariſen from nothing ; 
which is abſurd. Or elſe, it muſt be both 
cauſe and effect; at the ſame time: which 
is equally abcr. 

When we babe attained an idea of a 
Being, that never had a begining; the 
mind will be fed to inquire” * What is the 
ratio, or ground, of the exiſtence of this 
Being! There mult be, in every Being, 
ſome reaſon, or ground, for its exiſtence ; ; 


| or elſe it cannot exit ar ala 


When I inquire into the cauſe, or 
hd: of the exiſtence of him that is 


without a begining ; I do not mean an 


efficient. cauſe, For that is abſurd: in as 
much as there is included | in the notion of 
Gov, bis being without begining ; el 
copſcquently without any original, 
"cue, 


2 God. 


Ame, of es taking che cauſe in SE RN. 


this ſenſe, as the au thor, or Efficient, of J. 
his exiſtence. 

But there is no Being, an we can con- 
ceive of, but muſt have ſome ground, or 
var, for its exiſtence. Now what is that 
vurio or ground, of his exiſtence; to 
whom we give the name of Gop? It is, 
rbar be eite by abfolute neceſſity. And, 
by chis term, ab/olute neceſſity, we mean 
what implies a conttadiction not to exiſt; 
and is of the ſame nature with akingl 

troths. - That the whole ſhould be greater 
than any of its parts: or, that all the parts, 

taken together, ſhould be equal to the whole, 
eannot be contradicted; or, to aſſert the 
contrary, would imply a cohtradiction. 80 
it is with regard to the exiſtence of him 
that is eternal. We cannot conceive that 
it is poffible that he Would not exiſt. And 
therefore he muſt exiſt in the perfecteſt, 

moſt abſolute, and independent manner. 
From this ratio of the exiſtence of the firſt 
| cauſe, there will ariſe the following attri- 

1 butes, 


B 2 : 1. That 


„ 
- 


: 


SERM, 
, immenſe; or not to be circumſcribed by 
place, or ſpace. 3. That he is immutable. 


2 . 
l. 
J. 
> 


The eternity 
= - That he is eternal, 2. That he is 


4. That he is only one. For, if this Be- 


ing, which we call Gop, exiſts in all 
points of duration and ſpace; or is eternal 


and immenſe, he muſt be conceived by us 
to be infinite; and that he is but one: 
Theſe are the attributes, which ariſe from 
the manner of our conceiving of Gop, to 
exiſt by abſolure neceſſity. 
It is upon the firſt of theſe acids, 
that we deſign, now, to diſcourſe. . And 


I have fixed upon the words read, as giv- 


ing a juſt foundation for ſuch a diſcourſe: 


—— According to the commandment pa the 
excrlaſting Gov. ; 


In treating on this ſubjoa, 4 ſhall, 


ZE: Explain, in 1 ns 9 [66579 | 


_ and everlaſting, are uſed i in the ſa- 
cred writings: and particularly, in what 


ſenſe we are to underſtand them when 


applied to Gop. { | 
II. Prove that God 3; is "eernal, in the 
_— and moſt perfect ſenſe of the 


Nord. 


III. Con- 


1 


of G. 


fetions. * 


and everlaſting, are made uſe of, in the ſa- 
cred writings ; and particularly How we are 


to underſtand them, when applied to 
Gov. 


They are uſed to 9 , * a long 5 
ration. And, in this way, the word is to 
be interpreted, Gen. xvii. 8. where Gop 


promiſes to Abraham, that he ſhould poſ- 


ſeſs the land of Canaan, and that it ſhould 
be an everlaſting inheritance, or poſſeſſion ; 
that is, that he and his deſcendents, in 
many ſucceding ages, ſhould injoy and poſ- 
ſeſs that land. Numb. x. 8. And the 
c ſons of Aaron; the prieſts, ſhall blow 
* with trumpets, and they ſhall be to you 
te for an ordinance for- ever, throughout 
e your generations. For-ever ; that is, 
as long as the conſtitution of Moſes ſhould 
laſt, Gen. xlix. 26. We read of the ever- 
laſting kills; which are fo called, becauſe 


of their permanency; or that they ſhall 
indure, as long as this frame of the world 


B q | laſts, 


— 


III. Conclude, by — ewe re- SE RM. 
: . - — wy N 


1 I ſhall ſet deore you the afferent 
meanings, in which the words, eternal 


6 he eternity 
SxRM. laſts. Habak. iii. 6. For the ſlams reafbn, | 
I. the prophet ſpeaks of the everlaſting. maum : 
rt zains, 1 Sam. iii. 13. I have told him 
Eli] that I will judge his houſe for- 
* ever;” that is, for many ſucceſſive ge- 
nerations. The Jewiſh {cryant, that would 
continue with his maſter, had. his ear bor- 
ed; and was to ſerve his maſter for-ever, 
The meaning is, He ſhall not go free at the 
end of the uſual term of ſeven yeats; but 
ſhall ſerve his maſter till his death; or till 
the year of jubilee. 
2. Theſe words expreſs. a n 
which continues as long as the ſubjeQ, to 9 
which it is applied: and then puting it 9 
into a ſtate, out of which it will never be 
reſtored. 8 
Numb. xxiv. 20. * And, when he look - 
« ed on Amalek, he took up his parable, 
« and faid; Amalel was the firſt of the nay 
tions; but his latter end ſhall be that he 
< periſh for-ever : that is, he ſhall be 
d: ſtroyed, and ſhall never riſe to any con- 
 fiderable power, or government, any more, 
And thus it is explained, Deut. xiii. 16. 
« And thou ſhalt gather all the ſpoil of it, 
into the midft of the ſtreets thereof; ans 
: „ ſhalt 


of Gat 7 

« ſhalt burn, with fire, the city, and all 8 RN. 

< the ſpoil thereof, every whit; for the I. 

Lord thy Gon: and it ſhall be an heap SAT I 

e for-ever.” The meaning of this phraſe 

fare ever, is explained by the following 

words, Ir ſhall never be built again. And, 

in this ſenſe, we have it, Jude, ver. 7. E- 

e ven as Sodom and Gomorrah, and the ci- 

te ties about them, in like manner, giving 
„ fthemſelves over to fornication, and go- 

* ing after ſtrange fleſh, are ſet forth for 

t an example, Akering the vengeance of 

* eternal fire,” By eternal fire, here, we 

cannot poſſibly underſtand the fire, into 

which the wicked ſhall be thrown, at laſt ; 
| becauſe, here, they are ſet forth, as an ex- 
ample: which is not conſiſtent with the 
other interpretation. The meaning there- 
fore, is, that Sodom and Gomorrah, on the 
account of their crying ſins, were deſtroy- 
ed; and were never to be rebuilt, And, 
therefore, it is expreſſed in this miner 
« ſuffering the vengeance of eternal fire.” 

3. We find theſe terms, eternal and 
for-ever, uſed in an higher ſenſe; with re- 
gard to angels and men: viz, that they 
| ſhall be everlaſting ; that is, tho they 

B 4 were 


The eternity 


8 ben ve were not without begining; z Fas den ſhalt 


be without end. 


—— 4. Laſtly, The terms, 8 0 | 


eternal, are uſed to ſignifie what never had | 
a begining, nor will ever have an end. 
And, in this ſenſe, they are to be aſcribed 
to Gon. For he is abſolute and indepen- 
| dent, from everlaſting ta everlaſti "g . ; 


| II. I am to prove that this tribute 
does belong to G. 
And I ſhall do this, 1. By nale. 2. 2. By | 
revelation. | 
1. By regſon.— And 3 if we. 
will uſe our reaſon carefully, will be appre- 
hended to ariſe neceſſarily, from the man- 
ner of Gon's exiſtence... If he. exiſts by abo 
lute neceſſity, be muſt exiſt in all points of 
duration. For, ſuppoſing that he exiſted in 
one point of duration, and nat in another; 
he might not exiſt in any; and therefore 
he would ceaſe to he a Being without be- 
gining, and without end. But this being 
very abſtra, I ſhall rather go to a reaſon 
that lies more clear, and more obvious ta 


every one's underſtanding, 


Without 


of G og 

Without all doubt, to be, is more ex- SERM. 
cellent than not to exiſt. To continue in I. 
being, is a greater excellency than to be 
for a moment, and then to be taken out of 
exiſtence, And, as Gop is a Being all- 
perfect, he muſt be conceived, therefore, 
to poſſeſs all duration : or, in other words, 5 
to be eternal. And we find that this is an 
attribute, which the pbilgſophers continually 
aſcribed to their deities. They called them 
eternal and immortal. Whereby it is evi- 
dent, that they had ſuch a notion of the 
firſt and ſupreme Being: how inconſiſtent 
ſoever their theology might be to this ſen- 
timent, which they profeſſed to entertain; 
and which their reaſon led 82 7 to ac 
knowlege. 

2. We procede to prove this by _ 
ſages from the ſacred writings.” th 

Rev. i. 8. Which is, and which was, 
Fr which is to come, the almighty. Deut. 
xxxiii. 27. The eternal Gop. J. lvii. 15. 
He is repreſented as the high and hfty one, 
that inhabiteth eternity. 1 Tim. i. 17. Ti be 
king eternal, immortal. 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
He is repreſented as only having immorta- 
ly: that is, He alone poſſeſſes all dura- 
tion; infinite duration; as he never had 


a be- 


10 


The eternity 


Bis heylainges wel otic Targa Uh 


J. He is independent, and perfectly eternal, 
and immortal. We are made with minds, 


throw a —_ + upon the idols, and 


capable of exiſting without end; but then 


we had a begining; and ſo we cannot, in 
that ſublime ſenſe, be ſaid 1 have immor- 


tality, as the firſt cauſe ; as he who never 
had a begining; but exiſted. from ever- 


laſting and to everlaſting. And this is re- 
preſented, Pf, cii. 24, Cc. where the years 
of Gap are ſaid ts be throughout all gene- 
rations; and he is deſcribed as changing 


the heavens and the earth, and folding 


them up, like a veſtment; but, in a veryß 
elegant ſtrain, the Pſalmiſt repreſents Gop 


himſelf to be immutable and eternal: Thou 


art the * and thy yes nn * n 


end. 
This, then, appears clearly to has an at- 


tribute; or perfect ion, which the facred 
writogs aſcribe to Gon. 


m. I now pracede to make ſome ou. 


tical remarks. 


1. From this attribute of eternity, we 
may ſee; how juſtly the ſacred writings 


falſe 


of G 


falſe Gods; 3 the nations around basta, ; 


Jews worſhiped, 


: Jdols arc repreſented. as. lying 1 "a ww | 


and very juſtly: For they are Gods but of 
yeſterday, and they periſh to morrow x 
Beings, which had no real exiſtence, or 
they had no dominion, or authority; nei- 
ther could they have influence ; as their 
vain, and weak votaries expected. The 
true Gop deſcribes himſelf thus, / xliii. 
10. Tam he : before me there was no Gop; 
' neither ſhall there be any after me. 

When we conceive of Gop as eternal; 
we muſt apprehend that he is the cauſe and 
original of all other Beings, viſible and in- 
viſible. ' And, then, how weak is it for 
any: of his creatures to worſhip the ſan, 
moon, or ſtars: and not offer to the ſu- 
preme cauſe, thoſe tributes of praiſe, which 
belong to him, who is from everlaſting io 
everlaſting ? Certainly, nothing has diſco. 
vered more the weakneſs of men, than their 
being addicted to bow down to the work 
of their own hands; . the begining of 
| whoſe exiſtence they are apprized of: and 

Which, in a little time, by the changes 
| that, 


The eternity 


951 RI. that attend all Beings, here below, ſhall 


have a period put to them 
2. If Gop is eternal, (as undoubtedly 
he is) then we may ſee how unreaſonable 
it is, for any perſon, to fall into - doubts, 
whether Gop will perform his promiſes 
and threatnings: though the execution is 
at preſent, for wiſe reaſons, delayed. | 

| You ſee an inſtance of this folly ; in the 
ſcoffers, of whom the apoſtle Peter ſpeaks, 
2 Pet. iii. 3, &c, © In the laſt days there 


will come ſcoffers, ſaying, what does 


« there now appear; which ſhews that he 
« will perform his promiſe ? Our Fathers 
c are, indeed, fallen alleep ; but all other 
« things ſeem to go on, in one even courſe, 
« And there is not any the leaſt mark of 
* the accompliſhment of thoſe promiſes, 

* or threatnings, which he has, by the 
** apoſtles, repreſented. — Now, St. Pe- 
ter gives a very full anſwer to this, A 
thouſand years are but as one day to Gop; 

and one day as a thouſand years. Where 
there is infinite duration, a thouſand years 
are but as a point. And, indeed, there 
cannot be conceived any aliquot parts of 
what is infinite, Tho', therefore, he may 


appear 


wy: God. 


T3 


appear to us to forget his promiſe ; yet we 8E RM. 


are certain, as he is an eternal Being, that 
all thoſe delays of performance ſtand for 
nothing; any more than as they are ex- 
preſſive of the divine wiſdom, in exerciſing 
patience and forbearance towards men; and 
thereby ſhewing his willingneſs; that all 
ſhould come to the N of his n 
and be ſaved. 


' 
2 


When we take a partial view of. the | 


cont of providence, we are ready to ap- 


prehend that Gop diſregards and overlooks 
his faithful ſervants. They ftruggle with 
great difficulties ; they are ready to be o- 
verwhelmed with ſorrow. But remember, 
God it eternal: and there is no variation 
in him. He knows when is the fiteſt time, 
to appear; to redreſs what is An to 
his moral character. 


3. Since Gop is eternal, that is, without 
begining and without end; it appears 


very clear, that he may be truſted; and 


that he is * object of our 1 e confi- 
dence. 


We Oy dend when an opportu- 
nity is paſt, of executing any deſign ; ; there 


| = ariſe, in men, an incapacity, in future 


14 
SRM. time, for ae 
I. 


eternal Gon is thy refuges and und! 


The cert | 

promiſed, ahd ade to * Accidents 
may turn out, Man is poſſeſſed only of 
the preſent, moment. And, if that be 
diſtegarded, there may atiſe many inci- 


dients, that may render him incapable of 


performing, What he has given ground to 
expect. But this cannot be applied to Gon 
He exiſts without begining and without 


end. And, therefore, if he does not aſſiſt 


now, or perform that which we expect, at 


his beneficent hand; he may hereafter. 


And he is infinitely wiſe, and he will do 


it, at the beſt ſeaſon, and in the propereſt 
way. This ſhews that we ſhould ever 


make him the object of our truſt and hope. 
Good men may, at all times, put their truſt . 

in bim t ſince his protection may be relied 
on For- ever, Pſ. xc. 1. Lord, thou haſt 


been bur refuge from one generation to ano—-— 
ther. Before the mountains were brought. 


forth ; or ever the earth or the world were 
made; from everlaſiing to tverlaſting, thou 
art Gop, J. xxvi. 4. Truſt ye in the. Lord 


for-ever. For in the Lord Febovab is ever- 


lafling flrength. Deut. xxxiii. 27. The 


are 


of God 


15 


ore the everluſting arms. J. li. 7, 8. Ry RM. 


ye not the reproach of men. The moth flall | 
eat them up, like a garment ; but my righ- 


'-  geolſneſs fall be for- ever; and my ſalva- 


tion from generation 70 generation. 


4. If Gop is erernal, then the wicked 
his the higheſt reaſon to fear him, — 


They can never eſcape him; who not only 


is almighty , but who will exiſt for- ever. 
And, therefore, the ſacred writers tell us, 


it i a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
rhe living Gop. That great Being lives for- 


evet; and can eaſily make thoſe, that of- 


fend him, as unhappy as they have ren- 


dered themſelves guilty, Let us, there- 


fore, attend to our Savior direction, Matt. 


x. 28. Fear not them which kill the body; 
* bre not able to kill the ſoul: but rather 


fetr bin, who is able to defray both bady 


ind ford in bell. 

5. This argument is a ground for frail 
ard mortal man to hope for pity and com- 
from God. {/1vii. 15, 16. Thus faith 
the high and lofty one, that inhabiteth eter- 
nity, '** I will not contend forever. For 


a4. 1 ſaid, O my Gop, take me not away 


in 


the ſpirit would fail before me. Pſ. cii. 


J. 7 


| 
| 
| 
| 
l 


The eternity 


eit in the midſt ef my days. Thy years are. 


' throughout \ all generations. Eſ. ciii. 15, 


ww & 6. As for man; his days are as graſs 3 


—— but the mercy f the fy is 188 


everlaſting to everlaſting. | 
56. Laſtly, Since Gop 1g Siri. this 


may confirm our hope, that, if we fear and 


faithfully obey him, we ſhall be rewarded 


with eternal happineſs; an interminable 
ſtate of glory. 
from him, who never had a begining; nor 
ever will have an end: from him, who 
both can and will make thoſe, that are his 


We expect a reward 


children, here; his ſons, by a reſutrection 
to the poſſoſſion of an incorruptible inheri- 
tance. We may reaſonably expreſs our 
hope in that reward, which he has ſet be- 
fore us. We may expect eternal Life, 


and endleſs glory: becauſe he, that has 


promiſed, is from everlaſting to everlaſts 
ing. Becauſe be lives, ae ſhall live alſo. 
He will raiſe us to the reſurrection of life: 


to a liſe, that ſhall never be interrupted, 


nor hive period put to it. This ſhould 


animate and incourage us to purſue higher 


and n e of ſtriet Piety and 
teal 


of God. a 
real holineſs ; that ſo, at laſt, we may SE RN. 
be received into the poſſeflion of that e- J. 
ternal weight of glory; which Gop, —v— 
who alone has immortality, in the fulleſt 
and moſt abſolute ſenſe, has graciouſly 
' promiſed to thoſe that love him. 
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The immenſity of God. 
09900008930509S50920002 | 
1 Kines viii. 2%. 
But will Gop indeed dwell on the 
earth ? behold the heaven, and 
bBeaden of beavers, cannot contain 


thee: how mutch leſs this houſe 
which I have builded £ 


as Go exifts by abſolute ne- SE RN . 
J cefſity, he muſt be eternal II. 
= Xa) and immenſe. We have s 
5 treated of the former, in 
the laſt diſcourſe; And the 

ak of the text will lead us to treat of | 

the latter. Which we propoſe to do, in 


the following method, FP, 
| C2 I. To 


20 
S ERM. 
2. 


The immenſity 


I. To explain, in a few words, what 
we are to e by the immenſity of 


Gon. 
II. To prove, by reaſon. ind ſcripture, 


that wy is an attribute which belongs to 


Gop. | 
UI. Apſwer ſome objections which are 


| raiſed againſt it, 


IV. Make TN refleQions. | 


I. I am, in a * KOT to explain 
what we are to ndert by the immen- 


ſity of Gov. 


The obvious meaning of the words, is, 
that he exiſts every where; and that he is 
contained, or limited, no where: that he 


exiſts in all points of place, or ſpace: and 


fills the expanſion of the univerſe. This 


is the idea, which we are to form; when 


we ſay, Gop 7s unbounded. 


As he exiſts without begining. "WP whh- 
out end; and takes i in unbounded dura- 
tion : - fo he does exiſt i in infinite extenſion- 


| There cannot be any ſuppoſition of Gop's 


being” confined, or circumſcribed, And, 


though we have an idea of infinite ſpace, 
yet 


of RO 21 


yet we cannot conceive the manner, in SERM, 


which this immenſe Being fills it, or is II. 


extended through it. However ; the man- 
ner, in which we are to conceive this, is 
not of any great importance : neither is it 
to be wondered at, that we have not a 
more diſtin idea of it; as our minds are 
finite; and it is impoſſible for us to take in, 
or comprehend, any idea, which implies 

in it infinity. We may know that ſuch 
an attribute belongs to Gop; tho' we can- 
not (as we are Beings limited) underſtand 
the manner, in which we are to conceive 

of ſuch i attribute. | 
What the ſchools have ſaid, upon this 

head, has been abſurd, and incapable of 


being underſtood by any. 


IT. Tam to ) prove that this attribute does 
belong to Gop. And I ſhall indeavor to 
prove it, | 
I. By reaſon. We find that all Be- 
ings, which we converſe with, -are limited 
to determinate places and ſpheres of acting. 
But, as we muſt apprehend Gop to be free 
from all imperfection; and to have every 
excellence, in the bigheſt degree, attribut- 

C3 : ed 


2 


22 
y..1 


| ſcion, in dhe higheſt degree, 


G 


The immenſis Zy 
SR RM. ed to him: it would be unworthy of a 


Figs of all- perfection, to be under re- 
ſtraint, or limited. This would be an 
abatement of that power, which we muſt 
aſcribe to Gop. For, if he does not fill 


| heaven and earth, and is uncircumſcribed, 


we cannot but conceiye that he is limited. 
And, if ſo, then his power muſt be bound- 
6d too. For a power to act, Where a Be- 
ing does not exiſt carries in it a gen ab- 
furdity. 

We have an apprehenſion and. yery ju- 
ly, that Gop is the firſt cauſe ; and that 
he made the heayens and the earth; and 
that 0 Tae; are of Very great extent. 


"SY + 


9 1 MA he. exerts | his 3 | 
greating, or does exerciſe his government. 

To ſuppoſe that Gap goyerns. intirely 
by other Beings, is to ſuppoſe that be go- 
verns without any, certainty. Whereas, he 
is ſuppoſed to govern all. things in unerring 
wiidom ; and in a manner, conſiſtent to 
that Being that is poſſefied of every per- 


But, 


cali 


from reaſon, which is (at leaſt to me) de» 
monſtrable. And that it, That Gon 
<..exiſts in ſuch a manner, as that it im- 
_ © plies a contradiction that he ſhould not 


22 
But, I think, there is one argument 1 2 


II. 


< exiſt, And, therefore, he exiſts in ever 


point of duration, and ſpace. If he 


exiſts in this place, or ſpace, and not in 
another; it does not appear that he exiſts 


by ahhalute neceſſity. For to exiſt by 40%. 


late neceſſity does imply, that he maſt ex- 
iſt every where, So that, though what I 
have. before offered, proves that, if this 
was removed from Gop, there would be 


a limitation of his Being; which is not 
that he muſt, as he is the ereator, be pre- 


ſent where ever he gives Being to any ; or 
exerciſes any government: Though 
theſe, I ſay, are no inconſiderable proofs: 


yet this I take to be the higheſt and ſtrong- 
eſt proof, that, as Gop exiſts by abſolute 


neceſſity, he muſt exiſt in infinite ſpace; 
and can admit of no limits or no bounds: 
he muſt be every where the ſame; and 


even beyond what the higheſt imagination 


can repreſent. Whatever can be abſent 
C4 _ from 


The — 
Sr RM. from one place, may be abſent from ano- 
ther: and conſequently can have n ne- 
e, of exiſtence at all. 25 


Thus it appears that this i is a inthe: | 
tion, which reaſon does confirm, and teach 
us to attribute to the firſt, all- perfect mind. 
And the. wiſeſt of the heathens were ſo 
convinced, by the ſtrength of the argu- 
ments, whereby this is ſupported, that 
ſome both of Greece and Rome, owned 
that Deity pervaded all Beings; and that 
he is extended through all poſſible ſpace. 
This is the opinion of Plato; and it is aſ- 
ſerted by Fully, [De Lag. lib. II.] who 
ſays, Homines exiflimare oportere, Deos 
omnia cernere, deorum omnia efſe plena. 
Seneca (Ep. g 5.) Ubique & omnibus praeſto. 

2. Let us prove the immenſity of "_ 
by plain texts of ſcripture. 

Job xxiii. 8, &c. Bebold I go en 
but be is not there, and backward, but I 
cannot perceive. him. On," the left-hand, 
where be does work, but I cannot © behold 
bim; be bideth bimſelf on the right-hand, 
that I cannot ſee him; but he kncweth the 

way that I fate when be hath tried 0 ; 


* 


of God. 


IT fhall come forth as gold. Pf. exxxix. 7, SER. 


Sc. there is the moſt ſtrong and beautiful 
expreſſion of the omnipreſence cf Go, 
that occurs in the ſacred: writings; Whi- 
ther ſhall I go from thy ſpirit? or, whither 


ball J flee from thy preſence ? If 1 aſcend 4b 


into heaven, thou art there : if I make my. 


| bed in hell; behold thou art there. If 1 take 


the wings F the morning, and dwell in the' 
uttermoſt. parts. of the ſea; even there ſhall. 
thy band lead me, and thy right-hand ſball 
bold me. If T ſay, Surely the darkneſs 
«© ſhall cover me; even the night ſhall be 
light about me, Yea; the darkneſs bideth 
not from thee but the night ſhineth as the 
day: the darkneſs and the light are both a- 
like to thee. If. lxvi. 1, 2. Thus ſaith the 


Lord, The heaven is my throne, and the 
e earth is my foolſtool: where is "the bouſe 


e that ye build unto me? and where is the 
* place of my reſt?” Fer. xxiii. 23, 24. 


Am Ja Gor at hand, ſaith the Lord, and . © 


not a Gon afar off ? Can any hide himſelf 
in ſecret places, that I cannot ſee him, ſaith 
the Lord? Do not I fill heaven and earth, 
faith the Lord? Amos ix. 2, 3. Though 
they dig into bell, thence ſhall my hand take 
them : 


81 RN. Them : though they climb up to beaven, thence 
II. will 7 bring them down. And, though they 


The — 


ide themſelves in the tap of Carmel, I ui 


ſearch and take them thence. Though they 
be bid from my fight, in the bottom of "the 
fea ; thence will I an the ſerpent, i 
* ſhall bite them. os 
+ Ta theſe naflapes more might be added; 
but J ſhall only take notice of Ads xvii. 
28. For in him we live, yy and 
dave aur Being. W 
I be doctors among the Jeus, ab 
ing Gop, take notice, that he is the place 
of all. All things exiſt in bim. He is 
intimate and preſent to. all Beings, fa all 
my or to boundleſs ö 


III. I procede to anſwer FROM PR 
tions, that are raiſed againſt this. e een 
of Gon. 
1. Some may object, nag a. 80 ir 
* Gop is every where preſent, he muſt 
be preſent to all natural and moral im 


e purities. And would not this be a de- 


<< ſcription unbecoming him, ! is all- 
« perfect ?” | 


Anſwer. 


: Fnſwer, This objection has no weight SzRm. 
at all in it. It ariſcs from forming wrong II. 
notions of Gon. The firſt Being is im- *YY 
material, and a perfectly conſcious and 
active Being; who made all things, and 
he is intimately acquainted with the very 
= eſſences of things, which he has farmed. 
What uneaſy impreſſions are made upon 
us, yndoubtedly, ſpring from our having 

organized bodies; but the primary quali- 
ties of things, from whence theſe ſecondary, 
take their original, do not imply natural 
impurity. Theſe ſpring from ſecondary. 
qualities of bodies, and are admirably ſuit 
ed to us, while we wear organized ho- 
dies: but we cannot apprehend that this 
can any way affect that mind, or ſpirit, 
' which is all · perfect; and who knows the 
eſſences of all things; and has no organ- 
| Ized hody, to be affected by any Being 
whatever. Gop acts always, upon all 

things, every where; and is himſelf acted 
upon, by nothing. We, indeed, have bo- 
dily organs; whereby we are affected in 
ſuch a manner, as is inconſiſtent to appre- 
hend of Gop, who 1 is a pure ſpirit, 


As 


The immenſity 
As to moral impurity: it is evident, 
that the holineſs of GoD is not in the leaſt 


VV diminiſhed, by beholding all the wicked- 


neſs, which is committed in the world: 
He diſapproves of it; and will, no doubt, 
diſtinguiſh thoſe that are his ſincere vota- 
ries, from others, who have offended him. 
But bis perfection, or happineſs, is, by 
no means, in any degree, impaired by the 
ill 3 of _ of on qt crea- 
tures. | 
2. Aube objection, "raiſed 1 aſt 
this character of God's being every where, 
is, Do not the ſcriptures tell us, that he 

&« jg in the heavens? or, that his throne is 
e there? Are we not taught, in the Old 
© Teſtament, that, when there appeared 
« a glory unto Moſes; he was ordered to 
© put off his ſhoes: for that place was 
holy, becauſe Gop was there? Was not 
© Gop faid to dwell with ael, and to 
« be the habitation of his people? Does 
« not the Old Teſtament aſſure us, that 
« Gop was preſent in the Holy of Holies? 
« and between the cherubim? And with 
« him, aifo, who is of an humble and con- 


ce trite * Now, how is it poſſible, 
«© when 


of God. 


\« when theſe are the repreſentations of the dE RN . 


ſacred writings; that we ſhould admit 


<« that he is immenſe ; limited or circum» 
« ſcribed no where: but that he does ex- 


« iſt in every point of place, or ſpace?” _ 
I think, there may be very clear anſwers 
made to theſe objections. For theſe ex- 


preſſions are not uſed to fignifie- any con- 


finement of his real and proper preſence. 
Go is ſaid to be in beaver; or that his 


throne is in heaven; to expreſs his height, 


not in place, but in power. J xiv. 13. 

14. Thou haſt ſaid in thine heart, ** Iwill 

* aſcend into heaven. I will © exalt - my. 
«+ throne above the flars 'of GoD. I will 
«aſcend above the berghts 50 the clouds: 1 
e ill be like the moſt bigh. And the de- 
ſtruction of the Babylonifh monatchy is de- 


ſcribed after the like manner, 'ver. 12. 
How art thou fallen from heaven? 
Beſides; Gop may be ſaid 10 be in hea- 


ven, becauſe, in that place, he may make 
an extraordinary manifeſtation of his glory: 
 1n. reſpect of which it is called his ſeat, 


and throne, and the habitation of bis glory. 


So, in heaven, the angels, that attend him, 
are ſaid to be in his preſence. They ſee 


- his 


29 


II. 


235 inmenſ 3 


bi kx. his ice; or behold the manifeſtatiofl Gf 


I. the diyine glory and majeſty. Not that 
V Gov is viſible, any whete. That is at 
idea which we cannot entertain of him: : 
but he may have fome ſymbol of His pre- 
ſence ; and there may be ſuch majeſty in 
one place of his creation, as may lay a 
foundation of ſaying, that he is emi- 
<« nently preſent there.” But that does 
not imply that he is to be excluded from 
any point of place, or ſpace; So, when 
he dwelt in the holy of holies; in the ta- 
bernacle, or in the temple ; it did not im- 
ply that he was not every where ; but that 
he did peculiarly take the people of 7a?! 
under his guidance and conduct; reſide 
among them in a glorious manner; and, 
from the holy of holies, expreſs his or- 
ders, and communicate inſtances of ow 
liar favor and goodneſs; 
When Gop is ſaid to dwell in ths Bürs 
of thoſe that are humble and contrite; the 
meaning is, that he is there, with his fa- 
vor; or to impart proper bleſſings to them. 
—— You ſee, then, that there muſt be'# 
difference made, between the preſence of 


288280 by _ of remarkable and diſtin- 
— 


1 


„ Gd. | 


exifhed manifeſtation of his glory; and the 
attribute, of his being e with re- 
ae to lays pos: Got | 
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IV. 1 3 Sa to binlads: this diſ- 


courſe by making practical reflections. 
I. From this ſubject we may eaſily ſee 
the reaſonableneſs of enn the 
, providence of Goo. 


Some philoſophers, ahnoſd-i in- way age, 


have chought, with regard to greater and 


important affairs, that Gop is at the helm, 


andi directe, ard obercrules: but, with 


could not apprehend to be agreeable to thoſe 
higli and ſublinie Ing that'we inn 
. Go. 

. The Bpiturran attic: chr lo far, that 


how made their Goth: quite ſerene; and 


| repardlefs:of all the concerns and affaire of 
this- preſent world. They thought it was 
a diſturbance of that ſerenity of mind, in 


which they placed felicity, to concern 


themſelves: with the affairs of men. Now 
all theſe ſentiments are formed, in conſe- 
quenee of not attending to the idea, that we 


muſt conceive of Gop, vi. that he is im- 


menſe, or every where, without any li- 
mits 


* 


The. FREY 


Senn. mits or or bounds; and that he is all- power- 


ful and all- wiſe. And pray how is it poſ- 


—.— ſible, from this idea, to imagine that he 


does neglect to take notice of the ſmalleſt 
and moſt inconſiderable affairs of every par- 
cular creature? It is hard to conceive how 
Gop can overlook any thing; when he 1s 
preſent every where, and his underſtanding 
is infinite. So that their notion is ſo weak, 
that it appears to me to be quite incom- 
patible with an apprehending the firſt mind 
to be immenſe, unbounded, and not capable 
of being circumſcribed; For, if he is in- 
finite in this ſenſe, and omuiſcient, ànd ial- 
mighty; that will undoubtedly lead us to 
conceive that he can do all things, direct 
and govern all: and with much greater fa- 
cility, than the higheſt power on earth can 
ingage in any work whatever. What rea- 

ſon, therefore, have any to imagine that he 
0 does not take care of the concerns of every 

particular perſon, and all their affairs? His 
providence extends not only to great events, 
but even to the minuteſt circumſtances of 
; every the ſmalleſt action and event in the 

world; Without him, not a ſparrow falls 
to the bund, and by him, the very hairs 
x | of 


of God... 


of our head are all numbered. It catinot 8 * 


but be evident, from God's immenſity, 
that all things are alike eaſie to be inſpected * 
and governed by hini, as are any; and the 
minuteſt, as much as the greateſt, Nay, 
in the nature of things, it is impoſſible, 
that he, who is every where alike preſent, 


ſhould not obſerve and attend to every thing 


alike. 

3 By this character of ommipreſence, the 
true Gop of the univerſe is diſtinguiſhed 
from all falſe deities, and the vanity of ido- 
latry mate plainly to appear. 

We may fee, from this attribute of 
Gop, the abſurdity of the ancient opinidn 
of topical gods : or, that to every place 
there was a particular deity. 2 Kings xvili. 
34. Where are the Gods of Hathath and bf 
Arpad? Where are the Gods of Sephar- 
vaim, and Henah, and Ivah? 1 Kings 
xx. 28, Becauſe the Syrians have ſaid, The 
Lord is God of the hills; but he is not 
God of the valleys ;” therefore will ] deliver 
this great multitude into thine band, and 
ye ſbail know that I am the Lord. 


n 
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4 The notion of topical, Gods did, in a 
great meaſure, prevail alſo among the 
. Greeks and Romans. They had 


their Lares aud their Penates. And they 


thought that they were tutelars and guar- 
dians of, all their domeſtic affairs. But Re- 
velation gives us more juſt and exalted ideas 
of Gop. The antient heathens multiplied 
deities; as if one God was not ſufficient. 
Whereas, it is evident, if we will form 
right ſentiments, that there i is but one Gov, 


who is without begining or end; and who - 


is every where preſent, not bounded by 
place or ſpace. 7 


From the, ſame confideration, appears 


the vanity of making an image of the true 


God. For by what likeneſs can immen- 
ſity be repreſented? One would really be 
aſtoniſhed that men, indued with reaſon, 
ſhould ever abandon and forſake the exer- 
iſe of this higher power, ſo far as to paint 


. the Father, as an aged man: His ſon, as a 


tall young man: and the Holy Ghoſt, as a 
dove. But how fooliſh is it to think 


that he, whoſe offspring, we, as rational 


creatures, are, ſhould be like unto any pic- 
5 tyre, 
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ture, or ſtatue! unto gold, or Ane, or SER, 
None, grove 'by art, or man's device ? II. 
Acts xvii. 28, 29. 
_ - Fhe folly of Balał from hence is evi= 
dent, when he faid to Balaam, Numb, 
- Xxil, 27. Came, I pray thee; ] will bring 
*rhee to another place: peradventure it will 
plbaſe Gor, that thou mayeſt curſe me them 
JOE thence. 
From the ſame reaſon appears the va- 
[nity of /aint-worſhip. As if Gop, who, 
being omnipreſent, ' hears all prayers him 
ſelf; ſhould either need, or regard, the in- 
terceſſion of others, whom he hath not 
expreſsly appointed to that high office. 
All theſe are the reſult of not forming 
juſt and right ſentiments of Gop; as a Be- 
ing, that exiſts by abſolute neceſſity; and, 
of conſequence, exiſts in every point of 
duration and ſpace. 

3. From hence we may ſee, what rea- 
ſon ſiners have to dread violating the laws, 
that ate given them, by that Being, who 

is every where preſent, and all- knowing? 
What! finer, canſt thou flatter thyſelf 
; e Va expectation, that thou canſt 
-eſcape the a , Or avoid his all- pow- 
D 2 erful 


The - 


Sens. erful arm; who is preſent every where ? 


View, and read with attention, what the 


A Palmift fays, Whither ſhall T go from thy 


preſence? Darkneſs and light are the ſame 
unto Deity, There is no retirement that 
can remove you out of his obſerving eye, 
And therefore, how terrible is it, with 
preſumption, reſolutely to go contrary to 
his laws: when he can make you as un- 
| happy, as you have rendered yourſelves 
guilty ? There is no poſſibility that you 


can eſcape from him, who is every where 
preſent: and therefore i it is extremely vain 


to imagine, that you may offend him, and 
eſcape the effects of his diſpleaſure, | 


_ His eye runs to and fro, through the | 


whole earth: and to him all things. are 
naked, and open, and bare. For he i 1s 
preſent every where. 


Nothing can be more vain and ground- 
leſs than to imagine that we can conceal 


from him, who is every where preſent, any 
principle of conduct, any the moſt retired 


action, or any criminal thought What- 


ever. This ſhews the vanity of bypocrites. 
And yet there i is a good deal of hypocriſy 


ine 


—— gg ar 
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of God. a | 1 7 as 

| ariſing from a ſecret inattention to this di- SERM. 

( | vine perfection. 7 

13 many do we ſee, whe would be a re 
aſhamed to act that before a wiſe man, 
which they have the aſſurance to act, tho' 
the eye of him, who is infinitely wiſe, is 
full upon them ? It is aſtoniſhing to think 
that we can ſecrete our conduct, or even 
our deſigns, from him, who exiſts | in eve- 
ry point of place, or ſpace. All diſguiſe 
will avail nothing with him, who is every 
where preſent. All our maſques can never 
ſcreen us from the knowlege of him, who | 
zs the ſearcher of the hearts and reins. All 
things are naked before his piercing eye; 
and he ſees, with the greateſt exaQneſs, 
and obſerves all the circumſtances, by 
which a crime may be aggravated. For 
he is Preſent to us in our greateſt receſſes, 
5 1 and in our moſt ſecret retirement. 
EL” 4. It follows, from the omnipreſence of 
5 Gop, that he is every-where to be relied 
| \-- ,. _ ft,” By £ood men; as well as to be feared 
. by the bad. 5 1 

P cxlvi. 1, 2. God is our ts ard 

truſt ; a very preſent belp in trouble. There- 
fore will we not fear ; though the earth be 

| D 3 removed: 


— -Op—— V-. — 
8 
* 


The n 


*. runs removed and, though the- mountains - be 


carried into the midſt of the ſea,  _. 
Good men, cannot fall into any Aires 
but Gop can relieve. them. Fon he is. 


every where preſent, And, though. he, 


may-not grant ſome particular favor, (which, 
they may wiſh for, but which, he ſecs, im- 
proper for them) yet, as he is, every where 
preſent, he can ſuſtain them by his right 
hand. And, as he is, in a very particu- 
lar manner, preſent to thoſe that fear him, 
to ſupport and comfort them. Pious men 
have juſt reaſon to form pleaſing hopes, 
that he, who is. ſo near and intimate to 
them, will have a kind reſpect to them 
and communicate every inſtance of favor, 
that he, in infinite wiſdom, ſees proper 
and good for them. Nothing could fur- 
niſh ſo ſtrong an argument to influence to 
a truſt and confidence in Gon, as to ap- 
prehend that our Father is continually pre- 
ſent with us. He can ſee us under any 
darkneſs and affliction; and he can lift up 
the light « of hig countenance in ſucha man- 


ner as to give us higher ſatisfaction than all 


the world can afford. And, if we be- 
| 2 as have 


5 


— 
———————2— * þ 


EG in. 

7 have pioully and virtuouſly, IP SOR (as SERM- | | 
well as in public) he, who ſeeth in ſe⸗ 3 
) cret, will, at laſt, reward us openly. _ Ho . 
1 MM conclude. | Let us repreſent Gop to 
| ourſelves often, as a Being, that is every 

where preſent. “ Gop is now preſent 

“ with me. What! ſhall indulge deſigns 

te that are criminal? Shall not I take care 

ce to avoid what will offend him? Shall I 

* affront my heavenly Father to his face ? 

«© When I am, ſatisfied he is preſent, and 

* knows all that i is in me; knows all my 
6 moſt "ſecret actions; and even knows 


bi thoughts afar off ?”. 9 


| 1 would be a very great, advantage, 
ariſing fro m living wi a lively ſenſe upon 


q 


our minds, of Ser $1 ing continually pre- 


| ſent with us. By: this mean we ſhould be 
W. upon our guard : we mould ever walk 
| | with humility, and with a dread of offend- 
| ing our heavenly Father: And we ſhould 


| ever haye an unſhaken truſt in, and de- 
pendence upon him. Nothing then 
would move us. All the ſtorms and 
tempeſts, that could poſſibly ariſe in this 
3 world, would not take us off from him. 
1 D 4 7 F 


40 | The eternity, =. 
1 5 4 By this, we ſhould be under the direction 
JI. and influence of his precepts ; and: he ever 
HY ardul to attain his favor here; that we 
may, at laſt, receive, from his kind and 
hountiful hand, a reward of perfect ng 
. interminable happinck and glory. 
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SERMON. III. 


The immutability of Gov. 


Mer Act il. 6. 
1 am 5 Lord, T change not. 


D 92 — 2 desen 8 m. SERM, 
5.938" ability (or. unchangeable- III. 
=_— * Gop, 1 nal! 


I. Tndeavor to explain 


II. Prove chat it is to be aſcribed unto 
Gop. 
III. e an objection, that is raifed 


againſt it. 


IV. Make proper application. 
I. I ſhall 


The en 


SRERM. 


I. I ſhall indeavor to explain: this attri- 


— bute of Go. 


To ſet this in a clear light, it will be 
requiſite to repreſent, in what r GoD 


is tgeſconceipef), as in. 
1. In reſpe& of his efſence, Gop is ab- 


ſolutelyunchangeabię, invariably. the fame ; 
the great I am; he, whoſe Being i is eſſen- 


tially and immutably, which 75, and Was, 


and 5 7s to come, 


2, Gop is, uncbangeabls, in reſpect of 


his perfections. 


Concerning thoſe perſectians, which 


flow neceſſarily from his eſſence, and de- 
depend not upon bis will, this is ſelf- evi- 
dent: becauſe whatever flows from any 
cauſe, or principle, muſt likewiſe, of ne- 
ceflity be as invariable as the cauſe or 
principle, from which it neceſſarily pro- 
cedes. Of this kind a are the natural 165 
fection of Gov. 


With regard to moral perfettions 9 


Gop is, likewiſe, immutable. He is un- 
changeably true, faithful, bead * 
aa {1 ; ; 


3. Go 


% Gull, 

3. Gop is e e in the particular S 
decrees and purpoſes of his will: in his 15 * 

laws: in his promiſes, which are 4 = 
and in thoſe, which are conditional, if the 
condition is complied withal. And finally, - 
Go is unchangeable in Ws e 


IL 1 procede to prove chat immutabj- 


lity, in all theſe W is to be. © aſcribed, 


to, Goo. | 

With regard to his Hence, Gon oft 
be unchangeable : becauſe his Being is ne- 
ceſſary, and his eſſence ſelf exiſtent. For 
whatever neceſſarily is, as it cannot but be, 
ſo it cannot but continue to be, invariably, 


Wbat it is. That, which depends upon 


nothing, can be affected by nothing; can 
be changed by nothing; can be impaired 
by nothing; can be varied by no time, or 
accident. This is emphatically expreſſed 


by the name, which is given to Gov. 


Exod. iii. 14. Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the 
children of Iſrael, I am bath ſent me unto 


you. Rev. i. 4. Grace be unto you, from 


bim, which is, and which was, and which 


is to come, In a more popular way, God 
is filed. To. * immortal. 1 Tim. i. 17. 
Who 


The ddl le 


Sx RM. Who only hath immortality, 1 Tim. vi. 16. 


that is, immutably and independently. 


Rs. i. 33. The incorruptible Gop, P/. 


xc. 2. From everlaſting 10 everlaſting. 
Pſ. cii. 26, 27. They all ſhall periſh; yea, 
all of them ſhall wax old like a garment + as 
.@ veſture, ſhalt thou change them, and they 
ſhall be changed. But thou art the or, 
and thy years ſha, Il have no end. 5 


That Gop is immutable, in regard to 


his natural perfections, we have already 
proved; ſince they neceſſarily flow from 
his Hence; which is, and muſt be an- 
changeable. e 

His moral perfettims are alike immu- 
table. Gop always perfectly knows what 
is fit and right; can never, poſſibly, be de- 
ceived, or awed, or tempted, or impoſed 
upon. He, therefore, invariably will do 
what is beſt, and moſt fit, and right. 
With great reaſon, therefore, the Serip- 
ture ſais,  Pſ. exvii. 2, The truth of the 


Lord indureth for- er. Pſ. cxi. 3; 5; 7, 
8. His righteouſneſs indureth For. ever. He 


will ever be mindful of his covenant, —— 
The works of his hands are. verity and 
Judgment, All bis commandments are ſure. 


They 


of  Gad. 


They and faſt for- euer and ever; and are 8ER 74. 
done in truth aud uprightneſs. P/. xxxvi. 
F. Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the heavens, PoE 


— thy faithfulneſs reacheth unto the clouds. 


| Fames i. 17. With whom there is no va- 


riableneſs, or ſhadow of turning. | 
The decrees of Gop are immutable ; be- 


cauſe, having all power, and all knowlege, 


he can never reſolve upon any thing, which 
ſhall be either not poſſible, or not reaſon- 


able, to be accompliſhed, He can, by no 


force, be over-ruled ; he can, by no ſur- 
prize, be prevented ; he can, by no un- 
foreſeen alteration in the reaſons of things, 


be, himſelf, changed i in his purpoſes. P/. 
xxxiii. 1 1. The counſel of the Lord ſtand- 
etb for- ever, the thoughts of his heart unto 
all generations. Job xxiil. 13. He is in 

one mind, and who can turn him? And 


what his ſoul defireth, even that he doeth.. 


The moral laws of Gop, likewiſe, are 


immutable ; becauſe they are founded up- 
on immutable reaſons, viz. the eternal 


difference of good and evil, and the ori- 


ginal nature of things: and tend always to 


the ſame regular end, the order and hap- 
pineſs of the whole creation. 


It 


The. Sertteabiliry 


It is true, the lam of Moſes,” and other 
poſitive laws of Gop, were appointed for 
r time, when the ſtate of things ſo requir- 


ed: and were changed, or aboliſhed,” in a 
different ſtate of things. But int wbes 
not argue any fickleneſs, or mutability in 
Gop. For he, who is 4nchangeably wile, 
powerful, and good, will vary his pofitive 

laws, as the ſtate of things requires. 
Cbriſtianity is calculated for all nations; 
and ſuited to all generations, from the time 
of its being firſt planted until the conſum- 
mation of all things. And, therefore, it is 
juſtly faid, Heb. xiii. 8, 9. Feſus Chrift, 
the ſame vefterday, to-day, and for-ever. 
Be not carried away with-droers and range 
b deer, 5 
Gop 7s Aab de 6 in bis "promiſes. 1 If 
Wey are unconditional, they will be ac- 
compliſned; becauſe they are founded 
upon the original and fixed deſigns of all- 
wiſe providence. Thus, concerning "the 
promiſe. made to Abrabam, Heb. vi. 13, 
"Sc.  Betauſe he could fevear by no greater, 
be fware by bimſelf; to ſbeto unto the 
'beirs M promiſe the immutability of bis coun- 
fel. Numb. Xxili. 19. Hath he ſaid, and 


* 


Q a 10 7 0 Fa 


„ 


aal! he not CE it? Or, bath be 7 Ir. * 


and 222 he "not make it gobd'? 
A = 9. 5 touching "the bleckion, Wr 

er 750 calling "of God ate ioitbout te- 
Feildies; F berdule they ate Parts of the ge- 


neraf ſcheme of providence, in the govern- 


"ment of the world, W ſueceſſive 


ages. 4A 
"Of the lame Kind is tf. lat Promiſe of Go 


"made to King David. ' PſTexxix.'28, 29. 


My" mercy will T Reep for him, for ever- 
more; and my" covenant” (cdhcernin g the 
: "Mefſſias) Hall Hand faſt. His ſeed alſo, 
will T make to indure for-ever; and his 
' throne. as the days of beaven. 5 
* the promiſes of Gop are conditional, 


and the condition is complied withal, they 


will certainly be performed : and therefore, 
in regard to them, Gop 7s unchungeable. 
Laſtly, Gop is immutable, with regard 
to his general threatnings ; becauſe, as his 
love to virtue 18 onaſterathe ; ; ſo is ha- 
tred to vice is irreconcileable: and, becauſe 
theſe threatnings are often prophetic parts 
of the general ſcheme of his providence. 
III. I __ 


beloved, for the Ae "Jake, For 3 | 


- 


The immutability 


. 15 III. 1 procede to anſwer an objection 


againſt Gop's immutability, drawn from 
thoſe texts of fſeripture, | which ſeem. to 
| ſpeak of Gop in a different manner from 


thoſe already cited ; and to repreſent him, 


on the contrary, as frequently repenting 
and changing his purpoſe. Gen. vi. 5, 6. 


Gop ſaw, that the wickedneſs of men was 
great in the earth, it repented the Lord 
that he had made man upon the earth; and 
it grieved him at the heart. 1 Sam. xv. 35. 

The Lord repented that he had made Saul 
Ling over Iſrael. Numb. xiv. 30, 34. con- 
cerning a whole generation of the people 
of Iſrael, Gap declared. - Doubt, 
ye ſpall not come into the land, concerning 
which 1 fware, to make you dwell therein ; 
and ye ſhall know the altering of thy 

purpoſe. Fer. xxvi. 13. Amend your Ways 
and your doings ; and the Lord will re- 
pent of the evil, which be hath pronounced 
againft you. Jonah iii. 10. Gop ſaw their 
works, that they turned from their evil 


day; and Gop repentedof the evil, that he 


had ſaid, be would do unt them ; and did 
it not. 


— 


The 


of G a 
The . is plain. Thoſe promiſes 8x RN. 


are always conditional. And be immuta- III. 
bility of Gon, with regard to them, 0 


fiſts not in the unalterableneſs of the 


things; but in the unchangeableneſs of the 


condition, upon which they are to be per- 
formed. Fer. xviii. 7, Cc. 1 1. At what in- 


ta pull down and to dſtroy it; if that na- 


tion turn from their evil, I will repent 


of the evil, which I thought to do 
unto them, And, at what inſtant, T ſhall 
Feak, concerning a nation, —— 10 build 
and to plant it: if it do evil in my fight; 


— then will I repent of the good, where- 
with I aid I would bengfit them. | 


The expreſſions: of Gop's repenting and 


grieving, &c.—— are only figurative; in 


condeſcenſion to the weakneſs of our appre- 


henſions: ſignifying not any change in 


Gop himſelf ; but only a difference of the 
"_ with . to us. 


IV. 1 procede now, to make proper 


application, 
- I. The unchangeableneſs of Gon in his 


being and promiſes, is matter of comfort 


Vor. II. + 1 


Fzo The immutability 
SE RM. This is the inference; in the text. 1 
—2 am the Lord, I change not: therefore tbe 
hen, of Jacobs are not conſumed. FEſ. xxxiii. 
11, 12. The counſel of the Lord flandeth 
for-ever.— Bleſſed is the nation, whoſe 
God is the Lord; and the people, whom he 
has choſen for his own inheritance.  P/. 
xxxvi. 6, 7. Thy righteouſneſs is like the 
Prong mountains, therefore the children 
of men put their truſt under the ſhadow of” 
thy wings. Heb. vi. 17, 18. Wherein Gon, 
willing more abundantly to ſhew, unto the 
heirs of promiſe, the immutability of bis 
counſel, confirmed it by an oath. That, by 
tuo immutable things, in which it is impoſ 
Able for Gop to he, we might have ſtrong 
conſolation, who have fled for refuge, to lay 
bold ——_ the bope that is fet before us. Tit. 
i. 2. In hope of eternal life; which Gop, 
* cannot lie, promiſed, before the world 
began, | 
2. T0 unchangoubloteſs of Gov, in his 
threatnings, _—_ terror to * 15 
finers. 
He will, by no means, clear the FRY 
ty: nor can, by any application, be re- 


conciled to ſin. No * no force, no 
artifice 


« 


"of God. 8 
artifice, no length of time, can change his Sz xm, 


hatred towards unrighteous actions; or III. 
hinder him, without the finer's true re- 
pentance, from puniſhing the unrighteous 
man Except ye repent, ye ſhall all lile- 

wife periſh. 


3. God's unchangeable goodneſs is an in- 


couragement to the truly penitent. 


4. From this attribute ariſes the abſolute 


| neceſſity of repentance. 


It is impoſſible that Gop ſhould change. 


The finer may alter: and muſt do — or 
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SERMON IV. 

The unity of Gov. 

οοοοοοοοοοοοοοοοο 
Dur. iv. 39. 

There is none elſe. 


EE ATTRIBUTES, which SERM. 
- ariſe from Gop's exiſting IV. 

1 xy by abſolute neceſſity ; ave e- — 
= lat Zernity, immenſity, immuta- — 
ui, and unity. | 

5 Wa uns now totreat of the laß et thems 

| i. e. unity. It would be an affront to the 
human underſtanding, to attempt to ex- 

plain what we are to underſtand by unity. 
There is no idea, that we have, more eaſy 

and fimple. And to indeavor to ſet it in 

a clearer light, would be to obſcure it. 

When this is attributed to Gop, it ſtands 

E 3 to 


1 
N 
N 
[ 
11 
1 
| 


The unity 


82 RM. to denote one ſingle, all- perfect intelligent 
IV. agent: and we know what that carries in 
i. I ſhall not therefore indeavor, any 


farther, to explain this attribute: but ſhall 
procede to ſet befote you, the arguments, 
by which it may be made evident, that 
there is but one, all- perfect Being, to which 


the name of Gop is given. And, in the 
Proof of this, I ſhall mers; 


I. The arguments, that reaſon affords,” 3 
II. The confirmation of it, by _ 


_ of the ſacred writings. - 
I. I ſhall indeavor to prove, that there 


| is but one Gop, from reaſon. 


When we reflect upon the frame of this 
world, there appears to be one defign car- 
ried on, by every order of Beings, that we 


are converſant with, There is a plain con- 
nection and dependence of one thing upon 


another, through all parts of the earth, 
and in the viſible heavens: the diſpoſition 
of the air, and ſea, and winds; the mo- 
tion of the ſun, moon, and ſtars; and the 
uſeful viciflitudes of ſeaſons, for the regu- 


lar productions of the various fruits of the 


earth; 


— of G. 55 
earth; may make it 1 appear, e- SERM. 
ven to mean capacities, that all things are IV. 
under the direction and dominion of one 
Go. This has been offered by ſome 
conſiderable writers, to _ that there 
is but one Go. 
- But to this, it may be objedted 75 « that, 
* if there are more Beings, who are infi- 
c nitely perfect, they will always think 
* the ſame way, and be knit together | 
with an intire love,” | 
; Anſwer, It is true, that, in things of a 
| model nature, this muſt happen. But, 
in natural things, capable of no morality ; 
as in creating the world ſooner or later, 
and the different ſyſtem of things, differ- 
ent Beings, ſuppoſed to be infinitely per- 
fect, might have different thoughts. 
I ſhall: not, therefore, lay ſo much 
} freſs upon this reaſoning, -as ſome writers 
[ do: but procede to another argument 
7 from reaſon, to prove the unity of Gop 4 
which is this. 
| - The idea, that we "MAGE" Gov, 9 
that he is ſupreme and infinitely perfect: 
Fas or a Mk. over all other Beings 
E 4 comes 


Tn 


86 8 


De unity. 


SRI. comes ſo naturally into the idea of /upre-- 
. macy and infinite perfectian, that we Calls 


| Poſed to exift alone: ſo that it will be no 


got ſeparate the one from: the other. A 
Being, therefore, that has not all other;Be- 
ings inferior and ſubordinate to it, _ 
be ſupreme and infinitely perfect. 


| hence, therefore, we my infer tar there 
is but one Go. | 


Again; Tie unity of 'Gop ties 
follows from his exiſting by abſolute necef= 


fity. It carries in it a contradiction, that 


he ſhould not exiſt: and that ariſes from 
the plenitude or amplitude of his excellen- 


eies and perfections. Abſolut neceſſity is 


fimple and uniform, without any poflibi- 
ty of deformity. Variety, or multiplicity, 


muſt ariſe from ſome external cauſe ; and, 
2 be inconſiſtent with felf-exsſft 
To ſuppoſe" two Beings exiſting ne- 


— - plies this plain oontradiction; 
that each of them being independent of the 


other, they may; either of them, be ſup- 


eontradiction to imagine the other not to 
exiſt, And econſequently neither of thous 


3 N n * 10 


of G 


exifient, For ſo it would be individually 
the ſame; at the ſame time that it is up- 
poſed to be different. If we ſhould ima- 
gine that there may be two Beings, that 
are immenſe, and eternal, and every 
day infinite ;; I am apt to think that would 
G upon our minds. For, after 
we had thought of one Being immenſe, e- 
ternal, and every way infinite; the trying 
do ſauppaſe another ſuch Being, would be 
only to go over the ſame. idea, a ſecond 
time. Which would not come out ano- 
ther Being; but only our thinking of the 
one infinite Being more than once. 
Again; if there were two, there muſt 
be ſome: way to diſtinguiſh the one from 
the other. And this muſt ariſe from one's 
having perfections, that the other has not: 
and then it will follow, that that Being, 
which: has the bigheſt perfections, is pro- 
perly and ſtrictly God, and the other can- 
not he conceived to be poſſeſſed of thoſe 
2 T_T which. muſt be at- 


Other Beings. there may be, innumer- SER 
able; beſides the one infinite, ſelfexiſtenn IV. 
Being. But no other Being can be f. 


ieee 


7.00 The unity 
Boks, tributed 20's 8 do whom the n of 


IV. Gop is-given, | 
— | Thus] hiok ther reqfor does fdr 
ly eftabliſh this great article, that there is ö 
one Gor, and that there is none elſe, © 
2. This may be confirmed by 88 
paſſages of the ſacred writings. - N 
Deut. vi. 4. Hear, O Iſrael, the Zend | 
our Gop is one Lord: Or Jehoyab, our 
Gop, is one Jehovah. There 1s but one, 
to whom the name Fehouab (which term 
carries in it @ fulneſs of Being) may be juſt- 
ly applied. And he is the ane Gop. This 
is otherwiſe expreſſed, J. xliv. 6; 8. £ © 
am the fi, and Tam the laſt; and, beſides 
me, there is no Gop. 15 there a Gop 
befides me? Yea, there is mo God. TIhnow 
nut any; i. e. all, that are calledigods, be- 
ſides me, are but Jav/s; the fancies and 
inventions of men. / xlv. 6. That they 
may know, from the riſmg of the ſun; and 
from the Weſt, that there is no God befides 
me. I am the Lord; and there js none 
40. 5 
This is the Arkin of the New \Teftament, | 
as well as the Old. Jobn xvii, 3. And 
this is Life eternal, that * might know 


thee, 


thee,” the * e; Savior, in SR RNG. 
this chapter, addreſſes theſe words to bis IV. 
Father. - Nee wordt ſpake”Feſus ; and be W 
5 lifted up bis cyes to heaven, and ſaid; 
« Father, "the hour is come : gloriſie thy 
t. on, that thy ſon alſo may glorifie thee. 
As thou haſt given him power over all fleſh ; 
that be ſbould give eternal life to as many 
as thou” haſt given bim. And this is life 
eternal this is the way to ' attain endleſs 
and complete happineſs] That they might 
know thee, the only true Gop: and Feſus 
| Chrift, whom thou haſt ſent. This, I think, 
* is ſtrongly implied, Marr. iv. 10. Then 
ſaid Fefus unto him, ** Get thee hence Sa- 
« an: for it is writen,. Thou ſhalt wor- 
« ſhiþ the Lord thy Gop; and him only 
« ſhalt thou ſerve :” in as much as he is the | 
only true Gop. 1 Cor. viii. 4, Ge. We 
know that an idol is nothing in the world; 
and there is none other Gop, but one. For, 
though there be, that are called Gods, [by 
the Gentiles] whether in heaven, or on 
earth (as there be Gods many and Lords 
many) [Gods many, i. e. many celeſtial 
ſovereign Gods, in heaven: And Lords 
* i, 6. — Mediators, many Baalim, 


or 


60 De unity 
Sr RN. or Lords- agents, and preſidents over earths 
IV. ly things] But to us [Chriſtians] there is 
ut ons Gon, the Father, of whom are 
all things; and we in him: and one 
| Lord Jeſus Chriſ [that is one Mediator] 
by whom all things are diſpoſed; and we 
by him. And, to name no more, Epbeſ. 
iv. 6. One Gop and father all: who is 
above all, and through all, and in you all. 
Tou ſee, then, that it is the voice of 
| reaſon, that there is but one, to whom the 
name of Gop is to be given, in the proper 
ſenſe of- it ; and this isalſo expreſſed with 
great clearneſs in ſeripture, and runs thro! o |} 
all revelation. | Fg | 
I come now to make refleQions. . 
1. We may from hence ſee, that there | 
is a juſt reaſon for that order of worſhip, 
which is preſcribed to us, in the Chri/tian 
Religion. | 
We are to addreſs the Father, by (or 
through Chrift the Mediator. Theſe ares 
the directions, that are given us, by thoſa 
doctrines, which were the effects of 10 
illumination of the ſpirit. 
Soy alone is the ſupreme object of wor- 
ſhip. © Him only ſhalt thou ſerve,” And 


of God. 62 
ks there is one Goy, the ſupreme object of 8E RA. 
worſhip; ſo ſo there is only one mediator be- IV. 
dae r the main Cbrift Fe. "VV 


his rorthiping of Gop threugh eſis 
cr, i is the ſetled way and fixed method 
of worſhip: which the Chriſtian doctrine 
| has preſcribed to us. And we ought to 
_ cloſe to our rule, 
E — hataday: the im- 
Ne es — that there 16 but 
ene God. 
All, chat are under the direQions of 
8 reaſon or revelation, muſt ſee this ſetled, 
as the firſt principle in religion, and as the 
ground of a true and well-direfted wor- 
ſhip. And it is of great conſequence to us, 
never to admit any thing that ſhall over- 
turn this fundamental point; a point, fo 
ſtrongly confirmed by reaſon and ſerip- 
ture. No idea can be clearer than that of 
unity. That there is but one ſupreme 
% Being,” is the voice of reaſon. And it 
is the fundamental doctrine of the Old and 
New "Teſtament. Whatever, therefore, 
contradicts it, ought not to be admited 3 
or ought to be diſcarded, WY 395 


3 rom 


62 


SERM. N 


wh 


The unity” 
3. From hence it follows that it was the 


eg of great neglect of the uſe of reaſon; 
that gave riſe to idolatry; which ſhews the 


| abſurdity and folly of it. 


There is nothing in nature bat Abet 5 
makes it probable. that there is bur ont 


' Gop. In reflecting upon the beauty and 


order, which appears in the frame of this 
world, we are led to acknowlege that there 


muſt be one intelligent Being. And that 


there is ut one, appears from the very 
idea, that we have, of the firſt Being, as 


— perfect, and as the ſupteme gover- 


And, therefore, when men began 
— m that this firſt cauſe did impart 
to Beings of a different nature, powers to 


influence their happineſs; and they termi 


nated their worſhip in them; without 


doubt, this: conduct was inconfiſtent, and 


Fe Being; rom whence they might. 


contrary to a true train of reaſoning. For 


they might eaſily have ſeen, -tbat the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, could not exiſt by ſuch an 


abſolute neceſſity, as that, by which the 
firſt, all- perfect mind muſt be conceived” to 


exiſt. And, therefore, they ought to have. 
looked on them, as the effects of this firſt; 


have 


— 


—  @ 
have ſeen the fitneſs of rifing, by them, to 88 RN 
the acknowlegement and * of the IV. 
ane true and living Goo. hs. 
It is certain, that Jdolatry was in the 
world, in a few generations after the flood: 
and was, at the firſt, attended with. ſeve- 
tal of the ſame ill conſequences, as in after- 
ages. But, when-ever it came in; it was 
the effect of not carrying their thoughts 
home, and reaſoning well. They would 
join with Deity ſome ſenſible repreſenta- 
tions: and, from thence, becauſe they ſup- 
| poſed their happineſs did ariſe from ſuch 
inferior Beings, they forgot the firſt cauſe ; 
or, at leaſt, paid a worſhip, that termin- 
ated in Beings, which the firſt cauſe had 
made. And that, without n. was 
contrary to true reaſoning, 

It is certain, that, while we are in this 
imbodied ſtate, we want ſomething to fix 
and ſetle our attention. Gop was fo kind 

and good, that, in the firſt ages, there 
was a ſymbol of his preſence. Te wre 
appeared in glory: and, by this, they were 
aſſiſted to entertain ſentiments of the one 
Gop, that were n of him. 
* © + $734k 


| he had a right to claim, by his ſeniority. 


Md 


Sane. - At firſt, their minds, by fockſh ima- | 


TV. pinations, were greatly darkened; and they 
ng Mikes the orf of ale en 14 


e they fave evidently, 8 


lieſt ages, that what was external and 


pompous, would not be pleaſing to the 
great governor of the warid; where in- 
tegrity and real virtur was wanting. That 
was diſcovered to ſome of the ft of man- 
kind. When Cain und Abel. nade their 
offerings before the preſence of Gon; A. 
gels offering was accepted, | and Cain's was 


E pad One, by the glory, was burnt 


2. but there was not the leaſt ſhine, of 
glory upon the facrifice of the other. This 
occaligned great reſentment in Cain. And 
how did it operate ? He greu jealous ; and 
thought this was conſering upon his young- 
er.brother, advantages, which he imagined 


10 kt him right: GD favored him 
with a voice from the glory; and, in this 
converſe, with which he was N the 
eng was, What makes thee angry? 
© What ranked. haſt thou. to reſent it? 72 | 
= « thoy doeſt Wal. {halt thou not be. ac- 
| = cepted ? 


ee) 1 0. thou eſt 1. 0 ae 
n euſed by che rules of teaſoning and con 


taught der ee nut ode: lay any ſtreſs 
upon external worſhip and ritual al cb. 


Aces, unleſs" they ping from an honeſt 


kind, and 's an heart full of Lore to Gon. 
Tie want of true reaſoning, "has been 
. of bringing in Aug, and 


pagtantry ef it; and it leads ſtill to 


nel degeneracy and corruption of mind; 
tt zt laſt (in idolatrous countries, where 
they herd the work of their own hands) 
* thy fort ſuch ſntittlents of Dy, as 

Raver thielr particaldt irregular ele bus 


It is, therefore, repreſented by the apoſtle 


Pl in the juſteſt manner, 20 i. 28. 
os they ind not like to retain God in their 
#nowlege, God gave them over to 2 reprobate 
mind, 1s ts thoſe "things which are not pro- 
ber: Being filled of all unrighteouſneſs, 


© were not influenced by it, in their 


conddct; but ran into great vices... And 
ſo Gov gave them up to (that i is, be let 
them go on in) the falſe i imaginations * 


their cotrupted and * minds. 
Vox. II. PE It 


* 


* 


„ ſclende - Tho art otily, iy this, c 


&c. Whatever knowlege they arrived to, 
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ſeman ee Ke tos 
Ne oi alan. Aud e u 
L Cu in oppoſition: to, or 

vid tie one. cue Gop: 


Can be ereg | 

Ir id very n Catal 

 exaly into tha dine of mediators between 

Gon end And this appear to me te 

ba the conſequence of having « offended the 
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SE RN. one 2 
* fe moral; 


Pal, 

Oli Being of them, . hace? 
| 2 „Nothing is, 

tural a ; conſequence of guilt, . 52 
there is nothing that appears to riſe more 
naturally from. fear, than a backwardneſt 
to apply io that Being, whom we are con- 
ſcious of having offended: ere 
be che riſe of the many ſtrange laws, and 
emarkable cuſtoms, that were entertained 
and imbraced by the idolatrovs nations. For 
they: Were not ſo ſtupid, as not to fee (at 
leaſt, the philoſophers and wiſe men a5. 


mong them) that the 4 there was. one AT. | 
W a 225825 : 


wy 
Ct; bh 1 
_ 14 700 T ; j 7 

B 4 te 43.07 = 7 09 


_ Gop 23 plealedto tak | 
E mankind to 4 reaſonable temper ad 
conduct; and to that happinefſe, which 
ariſes! from their own: wiſe behaviour and 
And, in Ae eee he 
therefore ſent tis fon; and appointed him 
to be the one mediator between Gop and 


nan: to put an end to the ſuperſtition, 


which reigned among the ĩdqlatraus na- 
tions; they having many mediators. 


In revelation, he deſcribes his great cha- 
e e 00 wu by 
' whom 


; * ; b - : 4 
2 ; K *% 
* ” . , - Lg 


e Ge 
ee 96 0 and, — 


eee eee is I 
| nor igjultly Riled;''s Mediator. 
For it is, by him, that the whole doctrine 
of the Futher, in the Chriſtian e fe 
has: been proinulgated. | 


dan variety of mediatom, of their own 
deviſing, 'appears, upon "refleRtion; to be 


directly contrary to true reaſon,” Fot, ſup- 
| that RU; uſe of / various 
as Itiftturn impart blel⸗ 


os inſtrutnents; ; unleſs he appoints 
it; and commands us ſo to dd: And: there- 
fore; the making uſe of falle mediators b, 
aodende, one ind of eg. However, 
the object of bein worſhip, W may 
eafily ſee*the abſurdity of 4 plurality of 
Gods," n of paying" that hom 2 to 4 va- 
riety of objects," which i tas ly to the 
ſupreme.” ,% Fr, id; +. 7 Te, P 'F = 5 | 
war. F3 | Auk 


| «3 Ke p — 9's Za 
q . 1 * Sug ae — 


Nat 3 4 0110 58 
how proper it 
. expres. our genſtant regard to 
N by. frequently worthiping, 


4.4 #3 42.4 ; 5 5 
D. 145 2 756 404) 


Want b. be hence ſee, 


vir on | 


a NN s obey1 _" *. 197 1 * 
There 


mer dee mot it, award, 


4 2 
1 
ſopperted a 


ing; -Finnd vom ; we deride our very Be. 
ing, and every henefit? - eſpechAH/ a5 


_ this our addreſi hana tendency to form out 


temper to that perfection, which is Necef- 
ſary to render us Wee Ji, and 
h nappy ? 1 

„L would Studs” with obſetying, that 
the doctrine of revelation appears exactly 
conliftent with what the light of nature 
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+ I 0 d v *. by 
as applied to Gon. It is ne- 
at we 888 D 


| ks eh \ * | 
"taken ide the: notion 0 15 


— wo be bes, 0 wo maſt 
ended 


© 


| _ Goa. * 2 
conceive. bg has Kn. in che 
per- SNN 
ſodeſt manner. a 02 480 TP. nigen Ve." VE | 


+Other Beings widy be, happy Propor-— 
tion to 997 


cannot conceive chat it is vnakerable./ This 
muſt, however, be aſcribed to Gon. And 
I here not deſcribed \rorrentmient, as the 
only ingredient in happineſs but we mut, 


in this term, in 
and - delight. nn nat def nas 
higheſt degree, attributed to GoB; when: 
_ voy, ü, or ogy 1 20 
83 Nor 
1. . 2 inge 
| of 
1 this happineſs : whereby it will be evident, 
eee is the 


one Were 22 ha 
infinite: and of conſequence, . — 


and whim be bimfelf H wughty ” 
i0joys: | 
A wetakeawiew of men; e 
8 
— ee and the 
a greateſt: part of miſtak herein 
mec apc conlifts, '/ ; as, 
158 2. When 


76  Therbuppineſe 
sabe, 2; When men/hyve vight appretienfione* | 


Vt - 2 3 con fiſts, Ait che) el 


I he — eee. 
donduces to the in joHα,T tif it nich to 
contioul Mhever: would ibe an hihdraier 
of. it // or indanger the xanſtant pontiuuatce 

of it. Wale en 2 1 econ 


to GoDp. 75 
SHOW gn inning, 8 18 


— is/folid arid — ae | 
Rag eats in * 0s: 1 rn 5 
* 2 i can 


e IM 3 
cal wer be aj pprebended of EY 2 
as hie has unbounded Wipe; and cn. „. 
ſequemly knows wherein perfel? happ a 
does conſiſt; and almig biy pres 
has N x > to direct Tg 0 0 


— uric which a are — — L 
it. Which imperfection muſt be far re- 2 
moved-froin. be ovly, wiſe Gon. He bas 
ſuoch conſummate wiſdom, as that he. 
Favs how 10 adapt and order things in 
the:beſt.manner-and moſt ſkilful way, to: 
promote and ſecure the higheſt felicity. 
4. Envy and maleyolence, which are 
deſtructive of happineſs, are at an infinite 
remove from him. There never can ariſe, 
in the mind of Deicy, any contractedneſa 
of diſpoſition, He muſt be ever kind and 
good; and diſpoſed, as far as ſhall be con- 
ſiſtent with his unbounded and perfect 
wiſdom, to communicate and impart what-- 
ever may tend to fender the Beings, that 
he, out of goodneſs, has made, all happy, 
according to their capacity. 


Could 
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. 4. . Gould weimagingany thing of a malig- 


| [Hank and envious temper. in Deity. (which 
indeed. is impoſiible) we might then fay, 


* * \ N 
a moſt perfect moral chatudter; and 5 | 


_teſſedoof all virtue, e ee 
 -cranſcendent deprec. 4 75 
Jo intelligent Being can: be! edel 


 complre.bappink, d -that re 
moral character, be Shar fp 


1 n 
at an infinite diſtance froro.whatisiinmoral, | 


and poſſeſſed 


of every moral excellence. 
To ſuppoſe an intelligent agent to deter- 
ming and act any thing, which is cantrary 
ta what is apprehended by him to be fight 
and fit; viz. againſt truth and faith 


= fulneſz, Juſtice and - goodneſs, | is $0 intro - 
duce a variance between the mind, and tho 


determinatian and action: and, of conſe. 
quence, diſapprobation and diſquiet. But 
ſince the moral character of Gop is perſec 


and invatiable, as his other perſeQions; be 


muſt bare the Weg eee 


nights” 
andthegreateſtand moſt-immutable delight. 
He. in ocher wards, he muß he perſattiy 


nee, ally,” hes it is added. 
N "As 059 . in OF; ather' roſpec 


agg e Fer ul ib not con- 
ceivable, that a Being of infinite under- 
ſaading and power, ſhould ever change 
OR the worſe. Since, then, in all 
. , he is invariables and from 


+ 461.98 


; this ia. his Happineſs. is without any 


— an ahatement, ot diminu- 


in ahg moſt per ſect degree, maſt be attri 
butgd 9. bim. 9 1. 28 


5 L ariſes from a combination of the 
| —— of aur . eee 
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dag; we muſt conceive, that happineſs, 
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Thus vou ſee that this attribute, af his | 


1. ame, | 
00 Sldaumany dimen Ang ar tadlibo; 
m. 1 1 be 0 e whe OY 

= per febthi i ls be alle atito Gon.” Bi 

 evety one muſt fee; that it E not necellary 
that 1 ſhould'dwell long n this. F or, 
by Proving him to be 17 5 poſfelli by 

all roffbte f petfections, | that are n 

to ce hap ppinels of an intelligent! gent; 

have, in ſme in prevented my felt: 


and we Ry eaſily find that this 75 {+ 
be erben bin 16 on nl re 
nn. 3 1 


| This is acknowledged by the 0e wi... 
theirs : nothing being more | frequent * 
their writings than 4 call Deity, Bra 
mum & perfect iſimam nuturum; kb 4. 
bleſſed and perfect nature. This was the 
method, which they too to find © out, 
what properties were fit to be attributed to 
Gop ; and what not; to conſider what 
things are confiſtert” with Bappiniſt; and 
the reverſe. W An ani 

All che philoſophers reprſented" Co to 
be poſſeſſed of happineſs, and to 'remain 
for- ever ſo, Epicurus himſelf, who en- 
tertained not the worthieſt notions of Gov, 


| profeſſed 


profeſiel to bellow os ung of the di- 
vine pature..: Nays he 'garried'this e 
bute-ſabigh, au v dat to hare given Gap "X 
the trouhile:c 
world. Aud. from; a low, .inddlent tem- 


pen he and his difples imagined their Des. 
Y having all eaſe and tranquillity ; and 


that it vas not: agreeable to theit mind, to 
havꝶ tb interruptod, or braken in ion; 
that by: eee e 
 ſeipture, wherein this is alerted of Gap 4 
Vis, that he is wauipus Glefſed, or happy. 
The prihahle taaſon may be, bacauſe the 
idea, af his being Happy; is ſo generally 
| nav oged, and appears to be ſo teaſon- 
ali applled to Gn, that they did not ap- 
prehend 3 
atortions of this charact. e e to 


Gant d 0} dig IN 
We ſind is in · ous text, The bfed Gon. 
The bee (ar 
; ane, 8 . te 


And os Tim. ul. 15. 15 — 


anih-Lord'pfi Lordi. 
Aman Seller . indeed, this 
term Biaſſad, is ard to Gop; but in a 


que different ſenſe; See Mark xiv. 67. 


Vor. II. G _ 
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„er governing, he 


The happineſs 


on. . 25. and i ix. 96 -2-Cor. xi. 31. Im 


,alt pr places; the wotd is i, not 


6; tid ſighifies celebrated, or projjed, 
2 in tꝰ/wo places of the firſt v 
piſtls to Timothy, it is expreſely aſcribed 
unto: Go. And, by conſequence: the 
Fripture, every where declares the. Buhh⁵ 
neſs of Gop, wherelever it ſpeaks of 117 
excellency and perfection of lis Being. 
We may therefore, conclude; both from. 
reaſonand JO tlatGop ist aperfa7- 
4 Oy) gs oY of aich MN cee 
TS 16 ee eee 21/24 del ar 
L V. N allow ade ke; n 
head, which is to make practical remarlæs. 
1. We may ſee the abſurdity of thoſe, 
whonwodhd deny the Being of a'Gop;;vor 


the unreaſonableneſs of Athen. fz 


There db nothing (if the ſubject was not 
too melancholy) would give to a thinking 


perſon more pleaſute and diverſion; than 


to ſee the: bunglingneſs of thoſe, who leſs. 
pouſe Acbeiſin; and yet attempt to form 


this world: what difficulties it puts them 
to; what ſhifts and evaſions they make 
uſe of. Lou muſt allom them 414 


s you muſt grant them that atoms are 


3 4 formed ; 


| of Gold. * 83 
formed; ak then admit of n 8 . 


And, when they have gained, all theſe, V. 
they are hard put to it, aut of them all, CNN 
to-create. this world, with all things in i. | | | 


If atoms moyean, infinite ſpace, it, is xea- 
| ſonable to ſoppaſe,. that they ſhould, move 
on, in a direct line; that being the firſt law 
| of motion. And, if ſo; they might move 
1 on eternally ; and never find, out, or fall 
into, ſuch, a ſtructure as his. world is. 
If we allow them ſo far as to imagine 
chat theſe moved obliquely: and formed the 
material world, the ſun, moon, and ſtars, 
| * with 4his earth; and all the inferior crea- - | 
1 tures upon it; vet, from hence comes 
conſciouſneſs, or thought? Did chance, and 
motion;:and atoms ſorm man into an active, 1 
conſcious, thinking Being? into an intel- | 
| ligent, moral agent? and continue men 1 
upon tarth in ſo many regularly ſucceſſive 
generations? To what ridicule Ae: ich 
men expoſe thendſelves...:/: 1! 7 
But, not to purſue this defign; of f ex- 5 
poſing them, as they juſtly deſerve: I > 
would here take notice that theſe Atheiſts ; 
are extremely eruel and n to r 
eee ee deinen lad gil, 1 
eib 8 A1 ce T bat „ 


| : 
Hal „ 


n 


sky. 
. 


happineſs ſptings from his not having any 
contracted diſpoſition ; but the moſt exten- 


oſs 
That Being, who is/bappy, muſt raiſe 
in my mind an expectation from it. His | 


The happine 


ſiye beneficence. And would any wiſe or 


humane perſon 


: ſuch a Being out ef 


the world? He 97 25 of a petſect mo- 


ral character; and tlie 1 therefore, 


of the higheft love. For it is. impoſſible 
for any reafonable Being to love an immoral 


: charadtet ; or to diſapprove of a perfectly 
| moral caradter; though they may think 


proper to allow thernſelves. in the p 


of immorality. I could appeal to the con- 


Tiences of füch, whether they enn have 
an inward eſteem of thoſe that 80 into the | 
purſuit of what is immoral,” Ther can- 


not be happineſs without having 2 good mo- 
| ee And, as Deity is perfectly 
happy, in conſequence'of his perfect mo- 


ral character, he muſt be tlie object of the 
higheſt love. And, ſurely, we muſt ima - 
gine it is better to live in a world, that is 
under the direction of a kind and good Be- 
ing, that has Perfect happineſs. himſelf, 
and perfect rectitude; than in a ſtate, 
where only chance rules. To be in 2 
world, where there i is no — to direct; 
where | 


N God: 


83 


where there i is no goodneſs to ingage a con- SBRM. 


cern; no power to effect what wiſdom and 


very little reflect, how much miſchief 


them that there is no ſuch Being, as a 
God, who is infinitely wiſe, holy, pot. 
erful, juſt and good. If there be no Gon, 


no. Being that is all- perfect, there can be 


no complete happineſs; no pattern, or 


ſource, of it. 


How melancholy this muſt be, may ea- 
fily by diſcerned by every conſiderate per- 
ſon. 


perfect happineſs, in a future world. 
| Since it is the promiſe of him, who is 


perſectly happy himſelf; and whoſe hap- 
pineſs reſults from ſuch perfections, as 
make it appear very conſiſtent to form a 
ſolid hope and expectation of that inter- 
minable bappineſs, that he has, by his 
 _ promiſe, raiſed. in our minds an CP 
tion of, 


0 3 e . We 


they are doing to mankind, to perſuade 


n Foo. the verſes Japhineſ of Gov, 
we may form a juſt hope of our ——_— 


ws 
* 
1 : 0 
+ 


goodneſs dictate 5—— ſurely thoſe perſons s 


The happineſs 


We cannot ſuppoſe he wants power to. 


. v. "ui itt we cannot ' apprehend that he will 
de unfaithful. For, if ſo, he cannot be 


happy himſelf: becauſe he will want an eſ⸗ 
ſential part of a moral character. We can- 
not ſuppoſe that he will not be faithful to his 
word; that is iaconſiſtent to his goodneſs 
and beneficence. So that you ſee, our hope 
of perfect happineſs, in the futute world, as 
far as Our; powers are capable of, is built 
upon a very ſolid foundation, no leſs n 
* happineſs uf Gon bimſelf. 

In conſidering the happineſs of 8 we 
pay ſee wherein the true happineſs of an 
intelligent Being confiſts ; z and from whence 
it muſt ariſe. It muſt ſpring from what 
renderꝭ ſuch· a Being petfect. And, ſince 
finite Beings are capable only of limited 
powers of felicity, they cannot attain to 
perfect happineſs. That is to be found in 

Dei alone. But, if IJ uſe my powers in 
the beſt manner I can; and attain. ſuch a 
reſemblance of Gop, in his moral charac- 
ter, as ta ſecure his favor, I ſhall arrive at 
a proportionate degree of felicity; and am 
certain that Gop will make me as nappy 
88 mw faculties are ee of. 


| 3. We 


| ** Cod. A A \ 


that expect happineſ,, in a way of vice. 

Hapineſi muſt follow perfection. It 
zs ſo in Dei. He is perfectly happy 
becauſe he has all perfections in the higheſt 
degree. Whoever conceives that he can 
be happy, when he is ingaged in a courſe 
of vice, muſt expect happineſs in a way 
ingonſiſtent to the ee and een of 
things. . 7880. PEAS E 5 3 | 
Abe happinels or an \ intelligent Being 


muſt conſiſt in ſome meaſure: in know- 
lege, eſpecially in the\knowlege. of thoſe 
things that ſtand connected with right 
temper and conduct. And he muſt take 
in an acting reaſonably; a conforming: to 
what is right and fit. This, 1 think, 1s | 
evident. For I would appeal to any man 
of vice, whether, at certain times, this 
thought does not ariſe? And whether the 
conſequence of this is not greai diſtreſs? 
and whether he does not feel ĩt neceſſary, 
then, to run away from himſelf; becauſe 
he cannot bear his own reflection? 
From theſe conſiderations, it appears 
clear and indiſputable, that there is no ſuch 


, falls as bappinefs for any intelligent agent, 
G 4 but 


2 


ts 3. We. may remark the folly of thoſe, S886, 


he huppinefs 


ben. but e nen e 
perſections. „ Iz 1 _ 


By 


— Nay; ir iin i for d en pad A. 
| meſs from Gop, withbut being brought 
to a reſemblance of eee eee 
ſections of his nature. r 


Do you imagine that Gow will give 


happineſs to his creaturds in 4 way that ie 


contraty to the foundation of his own: 


pineſs? We muſt ſuppoſe there muſt be n 
change ſoniewhere, In Gon, it cannot 
be. For he muſt haus all perfection, im- 
mutably; from whetre perfect happingſi 
ariſes. The bhange, then, muſt be — 


ſiner; or elie he muſt, of c 
expect miſery. and. diftre(s.. 

| Nothing is thore clear aan thee: cabs 
cannot be happy, till we are well with gur⸗ 


ſelves. When we purſue and act any thing, 
that we cannot reflect upon with pleaſure, 


we ate laying a foundation of unavoidable 


miſery. Ihe mind muſt approve of its 
principles, its temper and actions, or elſe 
it cannot be poſſeſſed of bappineſi. For us 


to act one way, and the mind to think an- 


W ADE ee of 10 2 D 


— AA 


By 
e ot arts Gr OR r 


which they fluter themſelves they ſhall 
derive Happineſs: when they are fill deter- 


1 can think that there is, or may 


proper degree of perfection; and _— f 


tion, muſt certainly create that, which 1 2 

will occaſion miſery and unhappineſa. 

I ay the mere upon this; becauſe 1 7 
would not hoe \any; that profeſs the Ci 1 
ftian religion; imagine, that eren this diſ⸗ [| 
penſation of grace and mercy can- make 
them happy, while they retain | the tore N 
and practice of vice. | 
Many are apt G hy Besebig 1 


mined to indulge ſome courſe of vice, or 
irregulat” conduct. It is impoſlible that 
there ſhould be right ſentiments, "when 
there is any fuch defign and view: becauſe, 


be, any ſubſtitute, to excuſe their purſuit 
1 they muſt, by this ſenti- 
t, plainly contradi& the happineſs f 
Day; and the very deſign of Gop's ſend- 
ing his ſon into the world. His ſending 
his ſon was, undoubtedly, to raiſe us to 4 


to a capacity of happineſs. : 

We are capable of happineſs, not Sued | 

as Beings indued with '4nowlege ; but only 

view oy ſentiments are followed with a 
right 


The ae 


Sant right temper and-behavior.:-- This ſtands 
V. ſo connected with the: nature of things, that 
wa noirevelation. can balpppalatotanqoin- 


nice cem 


ter toit. Therefore of 7 
gine they can be happy, 


and extenſive morality impoſe upon them - 


ſelves. How low: a ſenſe ſoever they may 
have of moral virtue; it is that, which 


maſt make us like to Gon and withbut 


which, we cannot be happy. So ſtrong, 
ſo inſeparable, .. is the connection hetween 
a right temper and behayior and che hap- 
pingſi of heaven, that an No liſlolv 

this connection. * Tiras; tt Satt! 


Io attempt it with aa We. — on 


overturn the very reaſon and nature of 
things ant alter our meſt zuſt ideas of 
Dee: ki #94 rere e to al ;reaſonable 


* „ Sorpäsing. nl — for happi: 


neſs, without Bae Pay and. ene 


virtue. a Of noob: Gra. 
t is trug. e Wine 

fection and happineſs; above; equal to that 
of the Deity: but we may have, happine/; 
| in proportion; if, One: Tas Ns are rightly 


directed, and our practice is truly vit- 
— | Creatures 


ome 


Creatures cannot be perſectly happy, in SpRMy 
their meaſure and proportion, without V. 
Deity; without his favor and approbation 
—— and the reaſon is very plain; be- | 
_ cauſe. we are creatures; we are dependents; 
we have not a ſufficiency: for our own hap- 
| pineſs, We have not wiſdom enough for 
our on conduct; nor have e power 
enough for our own defence; and there- 
fore, tho the true way is by bolinefs, yet 
we muſt always take in Deity. His favor 
is neceſſary to all the happineſe, which we 
are capable of attaining. Fa there- 
fore, | 

. -Laftly, we may ſee, from en het 
thoſe purſue bappineſs, in a true and right 
method, who purſue! i it, in indeavoring to 

reſemble Deity in holineſs; and thereby to 
be ſecure of his favor, who is immutably 
happy in himſelf; and who can confer an 
eternal happineſs 0 his votaries WT on 
vants, 

Let us not dane bee! in a matter 
of ſuch conſequence. We all deſire, and 
purſue after, happineſs :/ and it is amazing 
that there ſhould be an infinite variety of 
ways, in n happineſs is purſued; where 

and 
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— nn reſult ftom ht is ny external. 


The pve 


grun there is but one 26 Attaim it. And it is 


perfectly cidicutons to fppole that this 


The happineſs of reuſonable Being emuſt be 
from a right diſpoſnion und curſe f ac- 


tion; and not ere N er 


a W r n SVE 
I am he? Kom enwiaghing anyorbing 
of Staicifm, I have no intention to depre- 


tiate any of the bleflings'of heaven; that 


can, in any degtee, inflaence to our hp 
fines, But we muſt know wherein-our 


happineſs conſiſts ; before we ran — 


** purſuit of it. | 
Indeed, men are daught early to dee 
adde and buttenſſies, (mere empty 


triſes ) and, when they have them, they 
to be us ſoon tired of them. And 


ſo the child goes on to the man: and 


many fall intd che grave, before ever they 
fix, or ſerle, in ther minds, what is the 


right way of becoming happy. This is the 
conſequence of the deplorable and prevail- 
ing neglect of the uſe of 'our powers, For, 


if we would but exerciſe them frequettly 


and” attentively, we fthould eaſily find 


war muſt make a reaſonable Being happy. 
It 


ETP 


of G 


I muſt be een it muſt 3 
4 temper and, practice, ;, like-to that of him, V. 


who, is a perfectly ,maral ' Being: it muſt © 


conſiſt in ſetled hahits of real piety and 


extenſivè virtue, Herein: canſiſts the great- 
eſt part of our hafpingſs.— I do nat ſay, 


but that external. things may | beinſtrumen- 


tal;-and- conduce, in ſome. meaſure, to 
our felicity: but we; muſt ſetle and fix it 
in our minds, as a certain principle, that 
there is no attaining happineſs, but by real 
victue; by doing what. is right” and fit; 
and what we can reflect upon, with true 
ſerenity and pleaſare of min. 
And here g give me leave to remark. one 
1 which often atiſes in converſation, 
— 4 men talk of happineſs, They fix it 
juſt according to a perſon's eſtate, And 


PE apprehend. that happineſs is a looſe 


Strange. deluſion l "ae reaſonable Be 
ings made to be happy; and yet not know | 


the ingredients of happineſs ? Cannot we 


ſetle in our minds a true idea of the hape 
pineſi of Deity? If we cannot, we loſe 


thei pattern of happineſs, and of the, moſt 


BER happineſs ; and the very faunda- 


tion 


94 


Te e 


Sex; tion of our hope of receiving happiheſi 


* 


from hirn. All is turned into diſorder and 
conſuſion. And yet "theſe are the com- 
mon Ways of converſing. Indeed, if they 
mean only that ſome people ate pleaſed 
with this, rather than that; That i is another 


thing. But ſurely happineſs is a ſetled 


1 thing. And that piety and extenſive virtue 


are eſſential to it, will appear to any one 
who examines ks. and [exerciſes bis | 
mind ari ght. | 

De pine of Go is a firm and 1b. 
lid foundation of our expecting the bappi- 
neſs, which he has promiſed, to his fincere 
and faithful ſervants, in the goſpel of his 
ſon.” Tf Gop has raiſed” in us the expec- 
tation of an interminable happineſs, upon 
condition that we ſincerely deſire and indea- 
vor to attain the troiper” and conduct, 
which he preſeribes, we need not in the 
leaſt doubt, if we cotnpiy with the condi- 
tion, but that we ſhall obtain the promiſed” 


felicity ; fince he is both able and Willig 


to 1 it. 


1 * 
. e 
o * 1 N 
8 - 
= 


To ens let me recommend to 


| Fs the ſteddy purſuit of real piety and 


exteniive | 


of Gd. 


extenſive virtue. This is that, which i 1s 8 
neceſſary to your true happineſs Vou can- V. 
not poſlibly arrive to it, in any other 


way. 
When a pious and? virtuous man 11 
down, all is ſerene and calm. When he 
reviews his actions, he ſees all conformed. 
to reaſon and the fitneſs of things. He 
knows he is in the divine favor. He can 
look up to his Gop, with the higheſt 
pleaſure and delight. For it is that Deity, 
who is of a perfect moral character, whom 
he continually indeavors to reſemble. And 
it is that Gop, who, in conſequence (he 
cannot doubt) will favor him; and will 
bring him to perfect and undiſturbed ap- 
pineſs, in another ſcene of life. Thzs, I 
ſay, then, and intreat you to remember 
it: This is the true way of being hap- 
2 here, and of attaining perfect happineſs 
in n the n Ore Wound. | 
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The majeſty, hex” and ings 
at N of GoD. 


Jouve : Wer. 25. 
25 — G0 — be glory and majeſty, 
dominion and power, both now 
and. NP Amen. 


8 N E of the attriburt; of SERM, 
1X » Gop, which ariſes from VI. 
o © a combination of his other Rs 
Orr ON perfections, is, his being 
amp, in the higheſt and 
n moſt perſect degree ima- 
ginabl This we have conſidered, in the 
laſt diſcourſe, We procede, now, to 
t of the attributes, which are mentioned 


—— II. H in 


| 98 


The majefly, glory 


SERM. in the text: viz. glory and majeſiy, domi- 
VI. 8 


ion and power. 
: In APE upon which, we thall | 


I. Indeavor to explain theſe attributes ; R 
and ſhew⸗ that they ariſe from a combina- 


tion of the other (ane. 3 * 


long to G. 


II. Prove, by rewſon and 1 
that theſe are to by aſcribed | to 1 | 
will l nh ariſe from each of theſe at- 
Arte . 
I. We thall explain theſe Arr Gins 57 
— and ſhew that they reſult from the 
other perfections of the Divine Being. 
By majeſty, we may underſtand © the 


148 greatneſs of Gop: the ſupreme excel- 


* lency, which. belongs to him; and by 


„ which be is be infinitely above all 


ee Other Beings,” 
That this is the reſult of bis thr per- | 


Sections, will appear, at firſt view. For 


in what does the excellency of any intelli- 
gent Being conſiſt; but in 4rowlege, and 
Wenn . _ a perfed moral cha- 
ot racer? 


and — 0 2 
ra-? No, fince theke are to be 8E KU 
attributed to Gop, in the higheſt and VI. 
moſt perfect degree; from theſe, tak- —.— 
en together, there will reſult the ma- 
el, or greatneſß, which we muſt con- 
ceiye to belong to bim in the N per- 
fection. 

By glory, we underſtand ** po mani- 
60 feftation of the excellency and majeſty of 
* GD: and a juſt opinion and pro- 
«per acknowlegement of the divine ex- 
* cellence. This, I think, is the preciſe 
and diſtinct idea, Which is to be fixed to 
the term Ghry. That the divine glory re- 
fults from bis other perfections, is very 
clear; becauſe bis. glory is no other than a 
mublfeRtation of his perfections; which 
demands of all created intelligences, ac- 
knowlegements and praiſe. Therefore, 
we find that Gop is ; ſaid to be glorious i in 
power, and in bolineſs. And his goodneſs 
is called his ghry. And, in our text, glory 
is afcribed to him, upon the account of 
Bi 21/dom, | 

By dbminion and power, we are to un- 
detſtand the abſolute right and authority, 
* * withwhich the Divme Being is inveſted, 

- Bt: | to 


100 


SE RM. 
VI. 


The majeſty, glory, 
© to and over all his creatures, as made by 
„bim.“ This right and authority doeth not 


9 depend on any other, nor is he account- 


able to any, for any thing which he does 
to his creatures, · conſiſtently with his own 
perfections; and agreeable to the nature of 
that Being, oyer which he exerciſes ES 


mon. 
This 1 is ; called Fee imperium, and i is 


abſolute. Whatever right or title any one 


can pretend to, with regard to any perſon 
or thing, that Gop hath to all things. 
It is certain, that to Gop does belong 
all title to the government of the creatures. 
They are the effects of his power, and 
wiſdom, and goodneſs. And, if dominion is 
founded in perfection, or excellency ; ; with- 
out doubt, he has the — claim, upon 


this account. 


If it be Ca in Habe and Seeg t, 
1 has a moſt unalienable right to authority | 
and dominion. Since all things have been 


made by him; and are every moment ſuſ⸗ 


tained by his power; ſince all their wants 
are ſupplied by him; and ſince his domi- 


nion is always exerciſed with the-higheſt 


kill ; and with md of the moſt perfect 
| good 


. I- 
. 
- - 
„ * 1 
py 


* ſovereignty of Gd. 


goodneſs ; we cannot but” diſcern that, i in SER RM. 


this point of light, he muſt have the high- 
eſt title to dominion and authority. | 
The word which, in our text, is ren- 
dered power, does ſignifie properly autho- 
rity, And, without doubt, upon cool 
reflection, we may eaſily ſee, that this muſt 
de attributed, in the higheſt perfection, 
unto him who is ſupreme ; who has all 
perfection; who is the great creator and 
governor ; and in whom all Beings ſubſiſt. 
To prevent the miſtakes, that men, are 
apt to run into, about the dominion of Gop 
over his creatures, we are not to appre- 
hend that it conſiſts in a right to delight 
bimſelf in the extreme e of 1 innocent. 
creatures. 
We right, which Gov hath to his c Crea- 
tures, is founded in giving them Being; and 
in the benefits, which he hath confered on 
them. And, therefore, Gop cannot, by his 
ſovereignty, inflict, on innocent creatures, 
more miſery, than the benefit of the Be- 
ing, which he has given, amounts to. 80 
far is Gop from taking pleaſure in the mi- 
ſery of innocent creatures; that he has aſ- 
ſured even ſiners, by an oath, that he has 


H 3 no 


* 


De ** el 


Sen LM, no pleaſyre in their death; but rums 


they ſhould turn and live, ni! e ed 546 


— Neither can his authority confilt ; in — 


poſing laws upon his creatures, which are 
impoffible to be underſtoad, or Obſerved, 
by them. For this would be not only con- 
trary to the dignity of the diving nature; 
but it would alſo contradict the nature of 
2 reaſonable creature; which cannot, in 
reaſon, be obliged, by ,any Wu, d m 
poſſibilities ot fie row 15 

Nor does the Jevoreignty of. Gon conſiſt 
in decrecing,, and concurring | to, the. fins 
of any; with an intention to diſplay his 

Juſtice, in puniſhing them. For, as this 
would be contrary to the perſett moral cba 
raZer of God; ſo alſo to the nature of an 
intelligent agent, who cannot ** r 
: for what it cannot help. | 

But the ſupreme — 95 eo. Gov. con- 
fiſts in a right to deal with his creatures in 
any way that doth not conttadict bis eſſen· 
nal perfections, and the natural wache 

of his creatures. 

He may afflict any of Ta. neh Th 
purpoſes of wiſdom; provided ſuchiafflic- 
tian be not ra to the benefit.of Being, 

e He 


and ſovereignty of 650 
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He may, if it ſhould ſeem good to him, 8ER. 


annihilate; becauſe what is bie own he 2 


may reſume, 


He has a right to . 5 laws hd 
n which contradict not his nature, or 


the condition and nature of the creature. 


Luaſtly, He bas a right to inflict due and 
een puniſhment, on thoſe that | 


break ſuch laws. 


That this attribute of Wen or 4. 


nian, does ariſe from a combination of o- 
ther perfections, I think, muſt be evident. 


For you can never place dominion, in ſuck | 


power only, as may produce tyranny: 
Without doubt, where there is ꝛoiſdlom 


and goodneſs added to authority, there will 


be a moſt amiable idea of dominion. And 


whoever exerciſes dominion, in a perfect 
manner, muſt be knowing, and wiſe, and 


kind. He muſt, alſo, have power, pro- | 


portionate to the daminion, that he has in 
his poſſeſſion. And, when all theſe, in the 
higheſt degree, are found in Deity, ' we 


cannot but diſcern that this dominion does 


belong to him; Loh is the reſult of his 10 
| watt DL x 


1 


104 The wiel cu. 
SERM, 1 s 7h 
. 1 nv to prove. 15 ib attris 
* luer are to be aſcribed to Gon. And this 
I ſhall  do,. 1. by. 3 2. by erer 
tion. i F 
I. By alin The. ds 45 
continually aſcribed greatneſs, or mojeſty, to 
the Deity; and that ere as e e 
from his goodneſs. 
The firſt Being is guten by them; Oh. 
nus et maximus. \ The beſt and the greateſd. 
| Theſe were their moſt familiar titles of the 
4 Deity, To which I might add that known . 
place of Seneca: Primus Drorum cultus eff 
Deus credere: dein redderę illis majeſtatem 
ſuam, reddere benitatem, fine quã nulla ma- 
jeſtas. The firſt homage due to the gods is to 
| believe that they are; then to aſcribe to them 
| majeſiy ; ; lo aſcribe goodneſs, vit bout you | 
there is no mag. | 
_ Glory ſtands fo An connefed . 
majeſty 3 3 that, the latter being Jv; 20 
former is fully and clearly evinced. 15 
2. From the ſacred writings, it u 
plain that greatneſi, or majeſty, is aſeribed 
unto Gop. Deut. x. 17. Fer the Lord, 
1 Gon, 10 Gop. of Gods, and Lord f 
Lords, 


"of God. 


' 97 III 
; Lands; 4 arias Gop: One, who has ſu- SERMZ 


preme excellency in him, i. e. to whom VE. 


majeſty does belong. P/ xxiv. 10. Who 
1s this king f glory ? The Lord of Hoſts; 
he it the king of glory. You ſee, then, 


that majefly and-glory (the manifeſtation of 
majeſty) are, in expreſs terms, aſcribed to 
Go. Pſcciv. 1. Bleſs the Lord, O my 
foul. O Lord, my Gor, thou art very 
great; thou art cloathed with honor and ma- 


jeſty. The whole earth is full of thy 
glory. Hither belong the doxologies, where- 
in greatneſs,” and , ure wth are 
aſcribed to GOP. 

Other texts of this nature might be pro 
duced; but thoſe alleged may be ſufficient. 


As to power, or dbminiun : the light 
of nature taught the Heat bens, That Gov 
is the governor of the world. Plate ale 
things. And Tully, from him, gives to 


him v advrrov zy ella, the 91 


Deity, the ſame character; omnium 
dominum. 


Te ſeripture Stanly attributes Joni to 


So. Gop is, there, deſcribed às 7b 
Lord of all; the moſt high Gop; the king 


Ls kings; and lord of lords; the ſupreme 


gover nor 


N 
| 
| 
| | 
i 
| 
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x06 "The majefty;" glory;" 
SRM. governor of all Beings, in heaven and 
VI. earth: And, therefore, the Lord gf hoſts ; 
mat has the management, or government, 
of all the hoſts above, and upon earth. 
I am ſhorter upon this; becauſe I think 
the truth - of this attribute's belonging to 
Sog, 46,” at firſt view, clear and plain, 
Only! ſhall cite one paſſage more. Das. 
iv. 34, 35. And at the end of the dyn, . 
Niabuchadnezzar, lifted up mine yes unto 
heaven ;\and mine underflanding returned 
wnto ir. And I bleffed the moſt bigh. And 
E praiſed and hanored um, that'hwveth fore 
ever; whoſe dominion is an everlaſting! h- 
minen an hig cher 7s frew: ele 
tat to generation. * „ c 
Having thus 1 theſe.adrriburer ; ; 
and ſhewn that they ariſe from the union 
of other perfections: and, having proved, 
dy reaſbn and revelation, that they are, in 
the higheſt degree, to be' afcribed.to Gop , 
| bes 12 90885 afl Orr 37 1 av $i 


HI. Conelode this.diſcourſe, . 
writ _ Wr N eee * 
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n. From what has been ſaid, we may SRM. 
learn, that the ground of true en, and VL 
honor is real worth and excellency. — 
Certain it is, that we- aſcribe to Gon | 
in as much as he poſſeſſes, in himſelf, un- [| 
derived, cal AER in the Ihe . | 


gree. 
D "lanai beof ** 3 nal to (els 


this in our minds; that there is no true | 
majeſty, or worthineſs, but what ſprings | 
from a real improvement of the natural 

| and moral — and * e * | | 
» s, truly excellent. 1 | 
We find, 8 e A; bonne ma | 
— 5 of character and dignity: but ts | 
greater part forgets whence! true dignity = 
muſt take its riſe. If it does not ſpring | 
from having what has a real exeallency.in ä 

it, it darkens any aracter. j 3 l 
can be given. There may, indeed. he C | 


policy, in; ſecuring and guarding ſuch as 
world, by aſcribing to them git and ma- 
ey, but there can be no inward eſteem; 
where there is wanting real excellency. 
The higheſt perfection of a reaſonable na- 


ture 


108 — 1 
Sunk. ture is beneficence and goodneſs. And 
VI. whoever is placed in the higheſt rank, in 
mis world, and wants beneficence and 
goodneſs; whatever elſe he has, it will be ; 
ſullied and obſcured; and will be incapable 
of exciting eſteem. in intelligent Beings, 
What eſteem can that Being have, that 
has, indeed, a great deal of knowlege; 
but imploys it in low: craft, -delgaing 
advantage to bimſelf alone; tho the 
effect attending 1 it ſhould be with miſ- 
chief to us, or others? Is this what raiſes 
eſteem? Can any one imagine that there 
can be a true foundation of eſteem; "where 
there is nothing but power? where will 
a ſtands for reaſau and. paſſions take place, 
| in oppoſition to the happineſs.of others? In 
: ſuch; things it-is impoſſible for any to attain 
real dignity ; without having the perfec- 
tions, whicty are becoming a reaſonable na- 
ture. And we may carry this ſo far, as to 
repreſent; with ſtrength, that there is no 
foundation of hope that we ſhall have the 
honar. of being received into the glory of 
the future world; unleſs we attain a reſem- 
* 85 int in ** moral 1 


0 
1 


a 


and froereignty'of Gid. 
2. From the majeſty and ghry of Gop, Suxme. 
we cannot but ſee, that it is reaſonable, 


that we have the” higheſt eltee n and tes © 
ECC ˙ .- Ir 


Since he has'mdjefly and 1 the reflt 


: of all perfections in the higheſt "meaſure; 
he juſtly does require of us, that we give 


him the honor that is due to him. And, 


indeed, a reverence of Gop muſt, from 


theſe attributes, appear reaſonable and be- 


coming. Even the higheſt degree of re- 
verence of Gop' muſt appear highly fit 


and reaſonable; 3 and, of con _— our 


ho 21 
We find, dh epd to 0 de 
on earth, that, by the external glitter and 
ſhine, it is apt to raiſe a ſort of veneration; 
whether we ſee a juſt foundation for it, or 
not. But this we are ſute of, that we can 
never excede in our reverence of Gop, 


For in him all infinite perſections meet; 


and the greateſt majeſty. And, of conſo- 
- quence, we are to be led by this to diſcern 
that he is to be reverenced and eſteemed. 


And toy eſteem. and reverence of the di- 


vine ; 


109 
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SznII. vine Being can never be carried to too great 
VI. a degree, We ſhould indeavor to entertain 
> proper. ſentiments of bim; and, in conſe- 
quence, the higheſt veneration of him. 
And we are fo Expreſs it, in all the ways 
and means, which we are capable of: and, 
by ſuch external actions, as may be pro- 
per to ſupport, in our minds and in the 
minds of others, a due eſteem and honor; 
eſpecially, by a care to be like to him. 
This is the higheſt bonor that we can at- 
tain to: and that, which will put a true 
glory upon us. The more we are brought 
to the divine image; or to an aſſimulation 
to him, that is infinitely perfect, the more. 
excellency we bar per and the Wow 


true glory. 
3. This bann ſhews the abſurdity o of 


wortkiping) in a lower degree, any Being, 
that he has not en with A claim * 
ſubordinate worſhip. en een 
Let us give to a the en WH 
belongs to him and l is his due; and care” 
fully avoid giving it to any creature. Go 
is jealous of his honor, and will not give 
his glory to another, nor his praiſe” to 
gavcn images. | 


- 


Certainly, 


43 


nothing can be proper for us in wotſhip, VI. 


* from revelation. 1 
to have, a due eſteem for all the Beings | | 
that we know: but worſhip, in the high- 3 


honor and majeſty | belong. And, if we 


. homage, without the divine command, 


Being, to whom it is given ; or in paying 


| "es 1 5 ; | 
providence, and government. And, as we 


_ and-ſavereignty: of G God. 11 
Certaihly, as we are reaſonable. Beings, SERM. 


but what ariſes from. the reaſon of. rings, * 


- Without all doubt, we may, ond ought 


eſt degree, ſeems to be a duty that we are 
to practiſe to him alone, to whom ſupreme | 


give-a diſproportionate honor to any other 
Being; or pay any other Being religious 


wie are certainly criminal and guilty, in 


not directing our eſteem aright; or in not 
proportioning it to the perfections of the 


an homage, that has no foundation from 
him, to whom the higheſt eſteem arid the 


greateſt veneration belongs. 

4. That we may Worſſiip and plorifie 
Quodox' wiſe and becoming manner; let 
us attend to * e of his | 7 


He has Wa his SLAP in his citanticn, 


Are: pas I we ſhould attend to 
— 
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SERM. PO W of the divine glory: and, 


VI. by them, be led to aſcribe: it to un 
298 "the molt perfect degree. 45 267 
We are to give glory to Gon, in our 
cnre to act agreeably to his precepts; and 
ſuitably to the diſcoveries, which he has 
made of his will, by regſon or revelation. 
And, when, in any inſtance, we have de- 
viated from his commands; by repentance, 
we are 70 give glory to Gop ; and thereby 
.own that he: has a right to govern us, by 


the laws that he has imparted to us: and to 


expreſs, with ſhame, that we have acted 
in a manner unbecoming that relation, 
which we, as creatures, capable of moral 
government, ſtand in, to him. 


5. Let us take care that we form right 


ſentiments. of Gop's being our _—_—— 


Lord and Governor. 

Some have run into ſrining rhiſiakes 
upon this head. They have iĩmagined that 
Gop, as a ſovereign, may do what he will 


with his creatures: that there is nothing 
inconſiſtent in ſuppoſing, that, upom this 
character, he can decree miſery to his in- 

nocent creatures, beyond the value of their 


| Being: and that he can, for the fn of 


1 another, 


4 


and ſovereignty of God. 113 
another, damn a great part of mankind, SE RM. 
and make them unhappy for- ever. For VI. 1 
he is a ſovereign : and what proportion is I 
there between him and us? May not he 
do with his creatures, as he pleaſes? Do , 
we find fault with any, in our make, for 
killing a fly? Now, there is much greater 
diſproportion between Gop and ws, than 
there is between us and 4 fly. They, there- | 
fore, think that he may, as a ſovereign, 
abſolutely decree ; and, in the courſe of 
his dominion, inflict, great diſtreſs and mi- 
ſery ; and that upon the much greater part 
of his reaſonable creatures; without any | 
imputation upon his * wiſdom, or 1 
goodneſs. 142 | 
M Whereas theſe ſentiments are quite un- =» 
becoming thoſe, who entertain clear and | 
right ideas of dominion, In dommion, he 
is abſolute, and he is a ſovereign ; but he is, 
alſo, wiſe, and kind, and good, He is a2 | 
ſovereign, that has ſuch affection to hs Y 
creatures, as to declare, even upon oath, 
AI live, ſaith the Lord, I have no plea- 
ſure in the death of @ finer, but had rather 
have finers. turn and live, We muſt, - 
therefore, not conceive of Gop, as a 6- 
Vo. II. 1 vereign 


— — —Ah⸗᷑ʃG 3 vents, Been 


114 The majeſty, glory, = 
SERM,vereign, juſt as we do of an abſolute tyran- 
VI. nical ſoyereign, This is to diſhonor Gon. 
His dominion is founded upon all perfec- 
tion. And, therefore, in any inſtance of 
his dominion, that appears inconſiſtent 
with any excellency, we cannot poſſibly 
ſuppoſe, or imagine, that that is a true ap- 
prehenſion, or idea, of ſovereignty, He 
does rule as 4 ſovereign; but who are they, 
whom he governs? The Beings, that he 
has made. And, if he has made any ca- 
pable of being happy; and that as the ef- 
fect of his goodneſs, there is nothing, in 
the idea of his majefly, ſovereignty, or do- 
minion, that ſhould exclude the exerciſe of 
that beneficence, which was the ſpring of 
their being called into exiſtence. There- 
fore we may very well fuppoſe, when Gop 
has dominion attributed to him, that that 
ſtands to denote @ wiſe and kind govern- 
ment. And whatever is incongruous, or 
inconſiſtent, with theſe perfections, can- 
not be taken in, or included in his /ove- 

_ reignty. And nothing can be more abſurd, 
than to ſuppoſe a Being, that is wife and 
kind, juſt and good, ſhould be 2 ſovereign 1 
and, under that title, act what is directly 
gs ES hy 8 contrary 


and / overeignty of God. 
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contrary to wiſdom and to beneficence. SR RN. 


That a Being, which he has created, and VI 
that is innocent, ſhould by him be render- — 


ed unhappy, beyond the benefit of his ex- 
iſtence, is really to repreſent Gop, in the 


moſt dark view, that poſſibly can he given. 


We cannot conceive, that, when good- 
nefs induced him to give Being, he 


ſhould make that Being worth nothing; 


nay, worſe than nothing. For who 
would not prefer non- exiſtence, to exiſting 


only as the foundation of all conceivable 
miſery? To imagine that Gop, as a ſove- 


reign, ſhould lay ſchemes to make the 

| greateſt part of his rational creation miſer- 
able for-ever ; is to paint Deity in the moſt 
hideous and dreadful manner. We can 
never entertain ſuch a nation of the porper, 


or dominion, of Gop, He cannot tempt 
any 5 neither can he be tempted. | And to 


imagine that this ſovereign, in the exereiſe 
of his moral government, ſhould, in an irre- 
ſiſtible manner, operate upon ſome, to 
bring them to a temper of happineſs: and 

to deſign everlaſting miſery to the greater 


number; is to deſcribe Deity in the moſt - 
formidable view. We cannot ſuppoſe that 


12 he 
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De majeſty, glory, 5 
OY can, as 4 ſovereign, act any thing in- 
conſiſtent to his own perfections; or that 


implies a contradiction to the powers which | 


be has given to his creatures. He has made 


rational Beings and moral agents; and put 
in them a power of choice, Now for him 
to over-rule, by his irreſiſtible power, the 
actions of theſe Beings, is to ſuppoſe that 


he contradicts the workmanſhip of his own 


hands; and governs in a way diſagreeable to 


the powers, that he has imparted to them; 


and to the very foundation of his giving 
them. | 


perfections; or diſagreeable to the Be- 


ings, - over which he exerciſes dominion. 


And, therefore, he cannot give them laws, 


that are, in all reſpects, out of their pow- 


er to comply with. It is impoſſible. He 
cannot give them, in his moral government, 


obligations, that they neither can under- 


ſtand ; nor can, in any circumſtances, com- 
ply with. But, then, he can give us laws: 5 


and 


6. Let us ſee how far a right notion of 
God's. ſoverergnty, or r dominion, ſhould in- 


fluence us. 
We are ſenſible that, as 4 ſovereign, he 
can do nothing unbecoming his own 


Wt — 
— . 


and Seer er of Gad 


and has a right to puniſh thoſe that wilful- 15 


Iy diſobey them: and can give us laws, 
ſuitable to our natures, and proper to ren- 


der all our powers perfect. He cannot 


give us laws, that we could not diſcern 


any obligation to comply with. As he is 


a wiſe Being, we cannot conceive that he 


will, purely to ſhew his arbitrary dominion, 


give ſuch commands to any of his creatures. 
We, perhaps, cannot always ſee the reaſon 
of every thing, that has the ſtamp of the 
divine authority: tho I will venture to 
fay, that the reaſon of every thing appears 
very clear, in all the parts of any revela- 
Zion, which Gop has given us. 

It is no matter, indeed, to fay, whether 
the commemorating of the death of Chriſt, 
by bread-and wine, might have been done 


by ſome other things, or in ſome other 


way, Certain it is, that the commemorat- 
ing the death of Chriſt is of a moral obliga- 
tion, upon a ſuppoſition of the truth of 
the facts, that he came into the world, and 
died, roſe again, and aſcended ; _ ind de- 
ſigned, by all the parts of his mediation, 
to bring us to the image of Gon, and ren- 


der us eternally happy. To commemorate 
1 * ſuch 


118 E ee guy . N 
St RN. ſuch a benefactor, ſurely, is founded upon 5 
VI. the higheſt reaſon: but. to remember him, |# 
* taking bread and wine, we could not i 
have known to havebezn our duty, but by 1 
an expreſs injunction. However; it is 
highly fit that we ſhonld ſubmit to it, when 
we ſee it has the characters of the divine 
authority. 

I am, diſpoſed to think, indeed. that 
there is no arbitrary command from Deity; 
but that there is always a reaſon for every. 
thing which he commands. And, tho 
every one of his creatures may not, poſſibly 
{ee it, in all lights; yet they may ſee, as 
they are in an imbodied ſtate, they 1 need 
ſome things, which are ſenſible, to ingage 

| their attention,, and aſſiſt their memory. 
And it is the excellency of the Chriſtian 

religion, that it, is attended with ſo few 
things, which are, in their own nature, 
poſitive, Tho' they are not good in them- 
ſelves; but good, becauſe commanded ;- 
yet Gop does not command without rea- 
ſon. And all the commands, that are of 
A poſitive. nature, muſt be viewed by us, 
as means, to bring us to that which is 
moral. 


The 
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The ultimate deſign of all is to raiſe us dE RI. 
to a reſemblance of Gop, in his perfect VI. 


ſuch as are, in all points of view, out of our 
power. To command me to touch the 
ſtars with my hand, would be unworthy of 
Gop; becauſe it is impoſſible, in the na- 


ture of things, that I ſhould do ſo, Gop 


cotnmands us all that tends to our happi- 
neſs; and what is in our power, in ſome 


circumſtances or other, to perform. It is 
true, we may be called to do things that 


may be difficult: but, then, we are certain, 


that Gop, who is of a perfect moral charac- 
ter, will give proportionable aid, i in the courſe 


of his government, to thoſe that are ſincere 
in the purſuit of holineſs. To imagine 


that he denies what is neceſſary to any, is 


really leſſening his character, as the Father 


moral character. Therefore, Gon has a 
right to give us commands; if they are not 


of all mankind. He never denies what is 


neceſſary to any. He lays no train to di- 


rect his creatures into the practice of that 


which his ſoul hateth; nor ever intended 
to make any . unleſs their own, 
choice and conduct rendered them inca- 


pable ſubjects of being happy. ER 
I 4 7. It 
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, | . majeſty, wid 
7. It will follow, from Gop's having 
this dominion, that we ought to be patient 


and ſubmiſſive to his will, whenever he 


thinks fit to afflict us. 


And, when we know that he: deſigns, 
by all theſe trials, to refine us, and to make 


us more meet for being for- ever happy; ; 


ſurely, there is no duty more rational, than 
that a creature, which is reaſonable, thould | 
acquieſce in the diſpoſals of the great go- 


vernor of the world; who is perfectly wile ; 
whoſe goodneſs is unlimited; and whoſe 


conduct (we are 9 75 is 2512 to the 


higheſt perfection. 


Let us, therefore, ſubmit, without 
murmuring, to what he ſhall inflict upon 
us; accept the puniſhment of our iniquity, 


_ and: patiently bear the indignation of the 


Lord; becauſe we have fined againſt him, 
who is our rightful Sovereign and Lord, 


8. Loftly, From this character of Gop, 


we may infer, that it becomes us to render 
him all imaginable duty and obedience. 
Nothing can be more abſurd than to diſ- 


obey the laws of our creator, and ſupreme 


Lord and es 


If 


© \ 


i 
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* ſovereignty of God. 


If we would but coolly- reflect, we 8 


ſhould find that there is, in this, not only 


diſloyalty; but baſe ingratitude. What —— 
offend Gop? whoſe goodneſs was the | 


ſpring of our Being ; ; and from whoſe 
bounty, we, every moment, receive num- 
berleſs favors? Shall J offend him, who 
has, I know, a ſincere deſire to render me 
happy here; and perfectly happy in a fu- 
ture life ? Shall I go and ſtab myſelf? de- 
ſtroy my own felicity ? and, by diſobeying 
his juſt and righteous commands, offend 
the kind creator and governor of the world : 
who infended (if I would but comply with 
his will) my. happineſs, here; and my 
complete felicity, in another world. 

Let us, by all means, take care to be- 
have, in a,manner ſuitable to the acknow- 
legement of the dominion and ſupremacy - 
of Gop, He has a right over us: and we 
know that he will not govern in a capri- 
cious and unkind manner, We are cer- 
tain that his dominion is founded upon 
perfection; and particularly upon good- 
neſs, which is the moſt amiable perfection; 
and in which, Deity is repreſented as de- 
lighting himſelf, 


Let 


122 De majeſty, glory, &c. 

SERM. Let us, with the higheſt pleaſure, run 
VI. the path of the divine commandments; 
4 therein continue ſtedfaſt, and perſe- 
vere unto the end: that we may, at laſt, 
receive from Gov, to whom power be. 
longs, a crown of righteouſneſs, and an 


eternal weight of gloty. 


S E R- 


SERMON. VII. 


God, the creator of all things. 


„eee eee 
Rom. xi. 3 6. 
* whom are all F 


— 85 | N e on the attri. 
og) butes of Gop, we have 


ropoſed _ thoſe ſeveral 
eads, on which we have 


| indeayored to treat. 


We have divided he attributes : not 


that we are to conceive that they are, in 
God, ſo diſtinguiſhed 3 but to help our 


conception of him, For the idea of Gon 


is, that of one, ſimple, all- perfect mind. 
The weakneſs of our powers render it 

neceſſary that we conceive of the attributes 

of Gop, in a diſtin manner. Now the 
| order, 


SERM. 
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order, in which we have ranged them, is, 
as aer, | | N 


I. We have treated upon the perfection 
of 'Gop, that ariſe from the character, 


vhich he bears, of a pure and an imma- 


terial ſpir it. 

II. We have 2 2688 thoſe Wag. 
tions,” or attributes, which ariſe from the 
manner of his exiſtence, mrs by abſo- 
late neceſſity. oO | 

III. We have 9 thats attributes, 
which ariſe from a combination of his other 
perfections ſuch as his happrneſs, majeſty, 


| glory, and domininion, or . 5 


Thus far we have gone. b 

IV. We come, now, Ss the last 
clas into which we Hibiled the attributes 
of Gop. And that i is, ſuch as ariſe from 


the relation of Gon to 5 other Beings, 


It is certain, indeed, that there is no 
excellency, or attribute, of Gop; but 
may be conſidered: with relation to other 
things. For inflance, We cannot attain a 


right idea of his knowlege, without confi- 
dering 


of all things. : 


dering that it extends to all things poſſible, Cas 
or actual: and, in this, there is implied a VII. 
plain relation. But the attributes, wih 


I intend to diſcourſe upon, may be called 


by way of eminence, relative. And they 
are ſuch as follow. 


1. That he is the original cauſe, or cre- 
ator of all Beings. 
2. That he is the preſerver, proprieter, 


| and dire&or of all. 


3. That, with regard to intelligent Be- 


ings, and moral agents, he is their gover- 
nor. And that he will, in conſequence, 


4. Be their judge. Or, in other words, 


: that he will reward and puniſh, in a man- 


ner conſiſtent with perfect wiſdom, juſtice, 
and goodneſs, thoſe moral agents, wha ei- 
ther comply with his laws, or violate 


them. 


We ſhall treat upon zhe/e attribute, in 


order. 


The words of our text, [Of bers — 


are all things,] will give us a juſt founda- 


tion, for treating upon the firſt of theſe 


lu. of Gop, vis. that he is the 
creotor, or firſt cauſe, of all Beings. 


There 


— 
« - 
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There is nothing, that hath imployed 

curious and inquiſitive perſons, in all ages, 

more, than to account for the origin of 
_ things. | 

Some, indeed, little regard their intelli- 

gent powers. They are governed by ſenſe, 


appetite, and paſſion; juſt as external ob- 


jets make an impreſſion: and are not at 
all careful to improve the higher powers, 


that Gop has indued them with, in m_ 


contemplation of objects that are truly wor- 


thy. I cannot hut think that theſe are the 


moſt contemptible perſons in the world; 


who let their minds dwindle, and contract 


ing to the ſenſes; or how to make a 


ruſt ; and never look beyond what is pleaſ- 


ſhining figure their fellow-cres- 


tures. 
It is, however, certain that all the grest 


geninſes, in every age, have thought pro- 


per to inquire into the origin of things. 
Some have ſurprizingly blundered. Others 
have attained a pretty clear notion, tho 
mixed with ſome miſtakes. I ſhall, in 
treating on this ſubject, take in all the aids 
which I can poffibly have, from reaſon; 


from the teſtimony of thoſe great men, 


_ 1 that 


- 
* * og In” ogg , 
* es ut = 


of all Mods: | 


that have lived in former ages; and from Se 
what the ſcripture relates, deem this VII. 
important ſubject. 


; I hall not here inquire into the realon 


of their attempts. However; there have 
been ſome, who have induſtriouſly indea- 


vored to account for the univerſe and the 
various appearances in it, with a deſign to 


exclude an intelligent Being: but their at- 
tempts have been * without ſuc- 
_ Cels. 


Some have ſuppoſed that the world aroſe 
from chance. A very ſurprizing account, 
indeed! Though, in infinite duration, 


there may be infinite chances, yet it does 
not appear at all probable that there ſhould 


ſpring, from thence, a moſt. admirable, 
wife, and beauteous frame. Tully reflects 
upon this, with his uſual ſkill, and fays, 
« If this be true; how comes it, that, 
© from ſcattering letters at random, there 


does not ſpring up a book of the deepeſt 


« thought, and the fineſt ſentiments? Or, 
* when we throw colours upon canvals, 
« why. does there not ariſe a fine and beau- 
at tiful picture? Theſe things are much 
more — ; than that the world, which 

carries 


God, the creator 


Sera. «, carries in it ſuch traces of wiſdom, 


« ſhould take its riſe from chance. 
I think this opinion is now diſcarded by 


every one: and, therefore, they have fled 


to another method, and tell us, that the 


exiſtence of this world is the effect of ne- 5 


. 


This is as i aſtoniſhing as a ha: — 
what: does | neceſſity mean? If it has any 


idea, it muſt only amount to this ; that 
« things are, becauſe they are.” No one 
could aſſert this with a grave face; not- 
withſtanding. they {till allege this, to ac- 
count for the form and ſtrufture of thus 
world. 


any thing for granted, without ſufficient 


evidence. Let us, therefore, inquire into 


the ground of the exiſtence of theſe num- 


berleſs atoms, which are ſmall and diſtinct, 


each taking up its proportion of infinite 


ſpace. If they are not produced, but eter- 


nal _ ws are * to be) then they 


muſt 5 


1 without * * * 
Jap an infinite number of atoms, and in- 
finite ſpace, and motion. But it is incon- 
ſiſtent to reaſon and philoſophy, to take 


. 1 2 a 
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of all things. . 


muſt exiſt by abſolute . by which 8227 ru. 


is underſtood that they exiſt in ſuch a man- 


ner, as that their hon - exiſtence is impoſ- 


fible, and implies a contradiction. 

Again; there muſt be granted a vacuum, 
or there could nat be any mation. 
That there is 4 vactuim, Sir Jaac News 
ton has clearly proved. [ Vid. Princip. Ma- 
them. p. 402. Cor. 4. 3. edit.] Now what 
exiſts by abſolute neceſſity, exiſts every where 
which theſe atoms do not exiſt (as muſt be 


the caſe, if there be a wveravm) it is far 


from being a contradiction to pn Ra that 
they might not exiſt at all. 

They add, to their infinite atoms, we- 
tian: but for what reaſon, I cannot ima- 
gine. Since ſome portions of matter are 


at reſt; and would for-ever remain ſo, 


without fome mover to put them out of 


that ſtate, Motion is not eſſential to mat- 


ter. For, then, every particle of matter 
muſt be in motion; which is contrary ta 


fact: Or elſe it muſt want what is effential 


to itſelf ; which is abſurd. There is there- 


fore, ſomething, that Og en motion 
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S223, in matter. For matter is of itſelf ſluggiſn 


VII. and inactive. 
But, if we ſhould allow to their atoms, N 


motion; in infinite ſpace, from what point 
ſoever they ſet out, they would move on 
eternally and infinitely, in a ſtrait line. 
For that i is the firſt law of motion. And, 
then, all theſe atoms, moving in a direct 
line, can never be conceived. to enter, or 


fall, into ſuch a combination, as is proper 


to form ſuch a beautiful world, as this. 


To introduce chance, is to ſay that the 


world is made by no cauſe at all: the ab- 


ſurdity of which would plainly appear, if 


it were applied to the riſe of a ſtately and 


magnificent palace; or to the compoſure 


of a book, made up of a long and con- 


| n train of cloſe reaſoning. 


I would farther add, that, if we Gul 5 


4300 his atoms a declination ; yet whence | 
fhiould” ariſe conſciouſneſs, or thought? 
There is no connection between thought, 


and matter and motion; neither can it ariſe 
from thence. Refine matter as you will; 
yet ſtill it is diviſible and extended: and 


there will no other property ariſe, than 
What attends more grols bodies. Let it 


move 


of all things. „ 
move in what direction you will; a con- Sz xm. 
ſcious or intelligent Being could never VII. 
ſpring up. Yet this muſt be, if all the 
appearances in the univerſe are the reſult of 
only atoms, motion, and ſpace. 
Some have been ſo very deſirous of e- 
bliſhing this way of accounting for the for- 
mation of the world, that they have ſaid, 
e that motion is eſſential to matter, and 
* that there is no matter without motion; 
t i. e. Without an attempt to move.” Nap 
muſt be the meaning. For otherwiſe, 
18 contrary to experience. 1 
* Well, admit that there is ſuch an at- * 
tempt, in all matter, to move: it is, to i 
be ſute, either in one determination; or 
with regard to every determination, that ; 
it is capable of. If it be an attempt to |; 
move every way at once; the conſequence 
will be reſt, and no motion at all. If the 
determination is one way; then it is very 
evident and plain, that there muſt be ſome 
reaſon aſſigned, why it has ſuch a direc- 
tion, or determination. It is, therefore, 
a very plain abſurdity, that there ſhould be 
motion eſſential to all matter; tho ſome 
matter, we ſee, is at reſt. i. e. Motion is 
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SERM. eſſential to matter; and yet ſome matter is 
VII. without motion. And there is no way, 


hat they can think of, by which they 


can fairly. account for the formation of this 
world. For, if we allow many things, 
which they aſſert without ſufficient grounds, 


yet who can account for gravitation ? 
That one body, moving upon the ſurface 


of another, fhould, in proportion to the 
celerity of its movement, im pel that other 
body, is eafy to account for. But how 
hall we account for this, that We b 


gravitates to Nr rg in to | 


its ſolid conterits? 
That way, Houſing of « accounting ; for 


the formation of the world, by the mo- 
tion of atoms in infinite ſpace, can by no 


means be allowed as — and well- 


grounded. 
L Let us, then, procede to confder other 
methods, that are taken, to account for 


the origin of the world. 
Others, who are far the greater number, 


take in vs 2 mind, or intelligent Being, in 


accounting for the order and beauty of our 


ſyſtem. But, then, by miſtaking the true 
notion of creatian, which is giving Being 


where 


of all things. - ww 
bert there was none before; and appre- SERM. 
bending that it is making ſomething ov of VII. 
nothing, which they ſuppoſe to be abſurd ' LAS? 
and impoſſible ; they have imagined that 
the matter of the world, tho not the order 
in which it now appears, 11 eternal. 
And here again they divide. | 
Some have apprehended that the matter 
of the world was an eternal and neceſſary 
emanation from Gop; as light and beat is 
From the ſun, Thus ſeems to have been * 
opinion of Ari/totle, | | 
No this appears to be inconſiſtent to 
* clear and right ideas. There muſt be an 
eternal Being, the ratio of whoſe exiſtence 
4 is abſolute neceſſity : but, upon the ſuppo- 
|  Afition, juſt now mentioned, matter, as 
well as that mind, whoſe emanation it is, 
muſt be conceived to exiſt hy abſolute ne- 
ceſſuiy. And, then, there will be two di- 
ſtinct Beings exiſting. by abhſalute neceſſity. 
Whereas we have already proved, that the 
Being, which exiſts by abſolute necefity, 
muſt be only one. 
Nor can we ever account for it how 
there ſhould be an emanation eternal and 
independent. For fo it muſt be, if it de- 
Zh * pends 
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VII. ſary eternal, and ſelf-exiſtent Being. This 
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would be to imagine that all this world is 
neceſſary and independent: which is as 


abſurd a ſentiment, as can well he received. 
Matter cannot be independent; nor can it be 

neceſſarily-exiſtent. The reaſon is evident; 
becauſe it is capable of being bounded; it 


is figurable; it may be in motion; or it 
may be at reſt. And the idea of an inde- 


pendent Being, which exiſts by abſolute ne- 


ceffity, is, that he is the ſame, ſimple 


Being, exiſting; without any change; 
eternally and immenſely. Now, ſince" 
matter is bounded and limited; and exiſts 
here only, and not there; it may not exiſt 
at all: and, of conſequence, it cannot have 
exiſtence by abſolute neceſſity. If it is va- 


riable, as we may ſee, from the obſerva- 


tions we make of the Beings: around us, 


that it certainly 1 is: I ſay, if it be mu- 
table, it may exiſt in this form, or in ano- 
ther; and it is no way inconſiſtent to ſup- 


poſe its exiſtence away. Now, this is di- 
rely cantrary to exiſtence by vel ne- 
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Again; if the matter of the world ex- SER. 
its neceſſarily, it muſt exiſt always and VII. 


every where, immutably the ſame. And 
then, how could the neceſſarily-exiſting 
mind form out of it a beautiful and orderly 
ſtructure, which unavoidably involves in 
it mutation and change? And, if any 


ſhould imagine that not only the matter of 
the world, but the beauteous order of it is 
neceſſary: then it would follow that there 


could not be any Being added to what now 


exiſts, or any taken away and removed; 
nor any the leaſt change in the order and 
relation that one thing has to another: 

which, 1 n no one wow < venture to 
aſſert. 2 


From: all Pris arguments, i it / will fol- 


low that we cannot conceive of the world 
as 4 neceſſary emanation from © Deity. 
Becauſe that would be to ſuppoſe that it 
exiſts independently, and by abſolute neceſ- 
ſity; contrary to the known character of 


matter, and to the very reaſon of things. 


There cannot be any more than one OG, 

that exiſts in ſuch a way. , 
Plato and his followers ſay, < : That the 

4 world, is, indeed, eternal; but, then, 


K 4 they 
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Smt; © they conceive it to have been produced 
MI. by the intervention of the will of the 
. firſt, independent, neceffarily-exiſting 
«© mind. Gop muſt be conceived to be 
< aneternally powerful agent: and there- 


« duxation aſſignable, in which he cannot 


« produce effects, by the determination of 


te his will. And yet we cannot but con- 
te Cee, the cauſe to be 3 te _ _ 


£ fad." 

This aol which Plato wives, * ts 
univerſe, as the production of the divine 
will, is equivalent to what we call creation. 
It appears, alſo, to be moſt reaſonable; 


and to make the foundation of —_—_ 
and moral obligations firm and ſolid, 

But, tho' an eternally-powerful Boing 
could always have produced other Beings, 
and an effect might be co- equal in dura- 


tion with the cauſe: yet it does not thence 


follow that this would Was created from 
eternity, 7 ' 
It is true, that all this world, FY whicho 


| univerſe, was framed by the firſt, inde- 


pendent, ſelf-exiſtent, and neceſſarily ex- 
iſtent mind, to whom we give the name 
of 
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of Gob. But, when the univerſe was 8x Rbf. 
made by him; or any part of it; could not VIII 
be known to us, but by revelation.” 1 
could not poſſibly have fixed the date, or 
ra, of the birth of the univerſe; or of uh 
Patt of it; unleſs the creator had thought 

to have made it known to us by 
revelation. And, therefore, let us ſee 
how revelation has manifeſted this. 
The account; which we have of the 
creation, by Moſes, is not an account of 
the creation of the whole univerſe. It is 
a great miſtake to think that Moſes in- 
\ tended; in the firſt chapter of Genes, to 
F open the ereatidn of the whole world, It 
Iz true, that this may ſeem to be implied 
in the firſt verſe. Vi the begining, Gop 
created the heavens and the earth; But the 
word [Heavens] is uſed to fignifie this ex- 
panflon. Therefore Moſes, in that very 
chapter, ſpeaks of the fowls of heaven. 
It appears to me probable, that Moſes 
gives us an account of the creation of our 
planet, or our earth, only: which was 
HT in fix days. oY 
I know very well that 130 will be af 
| objection raiſed, from what the writer ſays, 
concern- 
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SE RN. concerning Gob's making the fin. and 


VII. moon, on the fourth day. To which I 
WY would anſwer, that Gop is not ſaid: there 


to have created the ſun and the moon; 
but to have made two luminaries; which, 
in other words, denotes, that, on the fourth 


day, the ſun and moon ene 


light to the eartn. 


It is farther to be ad. 8 — ac- 


count, which Moſes gives, of the creation 
of the earth, and all things that are therein; 
and of the heavens, ſo far as related to this 
orb, was ſufficient to anſwer his deſign and 


end: which was to ſhew the folly of idolatry. 


Mo ſes was ſent of Gon, to ſetle a conſti- 


tution, that was calculated to prevent, or 
cure, idolatry. - And, therefore, Euſebius 


remarks the beauty, that appears, in Moſes's | 
begining his hiſtory, with an account of 
Gop's creating tbe heavens and the earth. 
For thereby he deſt _ all foundation for 


#dolatry.” 
Give me lene: to ces Maher, tne 


Moſes does not ſay, that this part of the uni- 


verſe was made out of nothing. It ſeems, 
indeed, a little ſurprizing to any thought- 


ful perſon, that Gop ſhould firſt make a 


chaos: 


f all kings 139 
chaos: and then, out of that chaos, form SRRRI. 

2 beautiful world: when he could VII. 
have formed it as well, at firſt, without a © 
rude and undigeſted maſs 5 out of which 

' toraiſe ſuch a beautiful ſtructure, 
There is one place in ſcripture, that ſeems 
to run counter to this opinion, of Gop's 
making this world out of a chaos: viz. Heb. 
xi. 3. Through faith ue underſtand, that 
the worlds were framed by the word of Gop: 
fo that things, which are ſeen, were not 
made of things, which do appear. But 
| whoever wreſts this text to prove, that Mo- 
fes gives an account of the creation of our 
orb, out of nothing, falls into a very great 
miſtake, For the apoſtle refers to Genefi, 
i. 2. And the earth was without form and 
void. The Septuagint makes uſe of a word 
which ſignifies, that which 7s not , brought 
into a diſtinct view, as an object vifible to 
the fight, When, therefore, this is cited 
by the apoſtle, his meaning is, that this 
« beautiful ſtructure was made out of 
* things, which were rude and indigeſted; 
and that rendered nothing: — or 
. ff "NY to the —_— 
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God, ibè creator 


SeRM. What this chaos was, whether it way 
VII. formerly an thabitable globe, deſtroyed by 


the creator and governor of the univerſe; 
or what elſe; is hard to determine. 


Concerning the interpretation of Moſer's 
account of the creation of this earth, give. 
me leave to obſerve one error, which a 
great man has run into: viz. that, when 


Moſes ſays, Gop created this world in fix 


days, he ſuppoſes a day to ſtand for a year. 
And this he does, it feems, | becauſe he 


cannot fo caſily adjuſt the effects of one 


day, with the operations of another. 
However; nothing is more evident to me, 


than that this interpretation is wild and 


ungrounded. For, if a day ſtands for a 


Focear, let us ite how the account will come 


out. And G op ſaid, . Let there be . 
« light,” An there was light, And 

GOD ſaw' the light that it was good: 
And Gon divided the light from the 
darkneſs. And Gow called the light Day ; 


and the darkneſs he called NI ur. And 


the evening and the morning was the frff 
day i. e. the firſt year. So that here is, 


in this bypotheſis, half a year darkneks, 


and half a year light, And how this will 


agree with the productions of the other 


— 


* all biegen 


days 1 leave to conſiderate men to deter- Sx RM. 


. 


the ſeventh day, and to have hallowed it. 
And he ordered Adam and Eve to fanRifie 
it. According to this hypotheſis, there- 
fore, they were to keep the ſabbath, for a 
whole year together: but, for ſix years, 
after that, to keep no ſabbath at all. For, 
if a day, in one place, is put for a year; 
it muſt ſtand ſo, all thro' the account. 
Moreover, I think, the reaſon, which he 
gives for this, is wrong. He ſays, chat 
wee 3 day, in ſcripture, is uſed for a year.” 
So it is, in the prophetic language. But 
what has that to do with a plain narration, 
of creating the world in fix days. 
Again: it may be inquired, Why did 
E.Gop create the world in fix days? 
ho Could he not have finiſhed it in a mo- 
© ment; in the fame order and beauty, in in 
* which it now appears? 

The anſwer to this, is, I think, clear 
and eaſy. It is repreſented to have been 
made by @ word; but out of a chaos, as 
that, from whence each day's qperation 

took 1 its riſe: o that Gop could have cre- 
ated 


Beſides, Guat is Gia to _ reſted upon — 
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God, the creator 


Step. ated this beautiful frame of things, with 
VII. the greateſt eaſe, in one ſingle moment. 
Bat, in forming it in ſix days, he has con- 


deſcended to the weakneſs of our under- 
ſtandings. When we contemplate things, 
that are done at different periods, it is eaſy 


for the mind to trace them with greater 
diſtinctneſs. And one can ſee their propor- 


tion, order, and beauty, with _— * 
and e e 


If it be inquired, « When was this _ 


e of the univerſe formed of Gop; accord- 


e ing to the relation that Moſes gives us? 


Why; it was created about five or * thou- 


ſand years ago. 
But then, hete it will be. aſked in: 


Have we not an account of the Chineſe, 


and of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, 
which runs much farther back, than the 
account, that Moſes has given us???? 
Anſwer. So J acknowlege their biſto- | 
rians ſay: but this one thing I muſt re- 
mark, that their earlieſt accounts are filled 
up with mere fables. And, when they 
come to hiſtorical facts, they appear, from 
ſome circumſtances, to have been firſt de- 
livered by Moſes : and, from thence, by 
broken traditions, to have derived down to 
them, And 


enen 
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of all-things. 


" And: we have all: imaginable reaſon to SIM. 
believe! that this world was made, about VII. 
the time, in which Moſes fixes it. For 


we have other teſtimonies: we have a di- 


viſion of time into weeks, or ſeven days; 


which appears to take its riſe, in all pro- 
bability, from Gop's ſeparating the ſeventn 


day for his ſervice. We have as much 


evidence, as the nature of the thing will 
bear. If we trace the begining of arts and 
ſciences, we ſhall find that we ſhall be o- 


bliged to ſtop, before the time, or period, 


which 'Mo ofes' fixes for the creation. And, 
yet, if it had been exiſting, many thou- 
ſand years before, we cannot imagine how 


finding out neceſſary things ſhould be ſo late. 


It is not four thouſand years ago that any 


5 other hiſtory began. And no other hiſtory 


ever could be found to run farther back, 


than Moſes. | 
If it be faid, that arts may; thro 


« various revolutions, be loſt.” It 


may be anſwered; Could neceſſary arts 


be loſt ? Could ploughing, or ſowing, 


or what ſtands connected with the ſupport 
of human life, be loſt? No, certainly. 


-- You. ſee, then, that it appears, from the 


modern date of hiſtory and of inventions, 


that 


God, the creator ; 


Senn. that this world could not begin more early 
VII. than Mefes repreſents. Or, at leaſt, it is 
= not probable that this earth i is of a more 


antient date. 

If we could calculate the increaſe af 
mankind, I believe it would be a demon- 
ſtrable proof, that the world could not 
be eternal. Nay, I am apt to think, that 
this, carefully purſued, would make it 
appear, that the world, in all probability, 
muſt be of the date that Moſes has ſetled. 
However; thefe arguments being ſa 
much out of the common way, I ſhall fay 
no more of them; but only remark, that 
we have, by revelation, a plain account, 
that tbe firſt Being, which exiſts by ahb 
Iute neceſſity, did not form the world im- 
meediately by himſelf. Through faith, u, 
underſtand that the worlds were framed. by 

the word (or ſon) of Gop. He, who was, 
when he appeared here on earth, ſtiled Che 
ſon of Gop, was the immediate agent. 


0 


There is nothing that is more clearly af- 


ſerted than this. Heb. i. 2, 2. Goo 
hath, in theſe laſt days, ſpoken unta us by 
his fen; by whom alſo he made the 
worlds. This is one proof of Gon's mak- 


of all things. WE. - -.- 
ing all things by his fon : unleſs we take 8ERNI. 
the word, tranſlated wor l,] to ſtand for VII. 
dges. Col. i. 16. For by him were all things 
created; ſi. e. by Chriſt, the logos, the 
word, which afterwards becarhe fleſh, and” 
Was incarnate: By him were all things 
created ;] that are in heaven, and that are 
on earth ; viſible and mnvijible : whether they 
 be*thrones, or dottiinions, or frincipalities, 
"of Powers. © Al things were created by him, 


and for bim. And be is vas all things, 
and * Dim all * — | 


Thus "IK repreſented to _ the ac- 
count, which Moſer arid the other facted 
writers have given of the creation of the 
world: Only, leaſt I hould be miſunder- 
ſtood, I would obferve, that, (tho Mo ofes, 
in the firſt chapter of Genefiy, gives an ac- 
count of the formation of this earth only, 
with the things upon it: yet,) When the 

ſacted writers were, by their reaſon; and by 
revelation, led to the full extent of crea- 
tion, they ſay, All chingt were created of 
Gov? J. e. ſpirits, or conſcious Beings ; as 
welt as the material world the hea- 
vens and the earth, and all that is therein. 


1 - 1 And 
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God, the creator | 
SeRM. And here, in our text, it is faid, concern- 


ing Gop, as univerſal creator ; —— Of 


whom are all things. So that it is the doc- 
trine of revelation (tho Moſes gives us an 


account of the formation of our world 


only; and many paſſages of the facred 
writings may be ſo applied : yet it is laid 


down, in ſeveral other places, in much 
greater extent) that Gop made all things: 


that he formed conſcious Beings, and gave 


them agency; and that be. made the worlds 


by bis ſon. 
Give me leave to draw 5 inferences; 


and ſo conclude. 
1. Since Gop, the one, neceſſarily- ex- 


iſting mind, is the producer, or creator, 


of all things: it is evident that polytbeiſin 
and idolatry are intirely pee and 


groundleſs. | | 
Paying divine honors to any, but the one 


true God, that all- perfect mind, by whom 


all orders of Beings, viſible and inviſible, 
were created and made, is robbing Gop 


of the glory, which is due to him alone. 


If we pay divine honors to any other 
Being; it cannot but make us criminal. 
It is a conduct unbecoming the dignity of 
our 


. 
2 — n 
D 
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- of all things. 


our. reaſonable frame. The benefactions, Sx RM. i 
which we receive from any produced Be- VII. 
ing, are not ſufficient to lay a ſolid foun - 


dation for ſuch a behavior: ſince hereby the 
mind is taken off, in a conſiderable degree, 
from attending to Gop, who is the ſource of 
all Being; and the original of every bleſling, 
If we pay inferior, or mediatorial, ho- 
mage to any other Being: let us ſee what 
foundation we have for ſo doing. If we 
were commanded to pay ſupreme honors 
to any Being that is produced, or created, 
we could not be ſecure of the divine ori- 
ginal of ſuch an injunction. [See Rom. . 
20—2z3.] But, if he has commanded 
us to pay mediatorial worſhip to any Being; 
then, we are to give the worſhip to that 
Being, which Gop has appointed. 
This was not the caſe of the antient ido- 
laters. They, of their own heads, wor- 
ſhiped many Gops. And, tho' they might 
| ſeem to own one ſupreme Gop; yet they 
worſhiped him, by other mediums than 
what abſtract reaſon would have recom- 
mended; and for which they had no foun- 
dation in any diſcovery, or revelation, that 
Gop had made of his will, to them, _ 
1 7 L 2 2. If 
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VII. 
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SERM. 


Soa, the creator 
2. If Gop created all things; and all 
things were made by his will; then we 
are particularly ingaged' to offer to him 
our continual tribute of praiſe and thankſ- 
giving. We are moſt gratefully to ac- 
knowlege the good that he has communi- 


cated to us, in giving us Being; and creat- 


ing ſo many creatures around us, which 
miniſter to our welfare. 
As theſe are all the effects of his wilth | 


It is abſolutely abſurd to ſuppoſe that the 


goodneſs of Gov is not free, For, then, 
there would be no foundation of praiſing 
him, for the works of creatlon ; any more 


than there is to bleſs Gop, that he exiſts 


by abſolute neceſſity; that he is a Being of 
power; or that he is immenſe, or eternal. 
But, when we know, that it is from him, 
that we are formed; and placed in the 
rank, in which we are: then, we have 
ſufficient grounds to expreſs our higheſt 


ackncwlegements, of praiſe and thankſ- 


giving, unto him. 
Every power of injoyment, that we are 


indued with; and every degree of influ- 


ence, which any Beings, around us, have, 
en our 6 or happineſs, derive 
that 


. all ran 


chat from the creator, or producer, of the SE RN. 
univerſe. He is the ſource of every bleſ- VII. 
ſing: and therefore, by every good, that 


we injoy, we ſhould. be led to acknow. 
lege the divine favor, and to expreſs our 


7; higheſt gratitude and thankfulneſs to him. 


3. As God is the univerſal creator, he 
is the proprietor and owner of all things. 
He has a rightful dominion over them; 
and can diſpoſe of them as he pleaſes. 
They are his; for he produced them: 
and, for his pleaſure they are [or now exiſt] 
and were [originally] created, We ſhould, 
by frequent meditation, imprint upon our 
minds a deep ſenſe of theſe attributes of 
Gop. If he is the proptietor of us, then 
we are not our own: and we ſhould care- 
fully ſtudy, . and practiſe, what may ren- 
der us acceptable to him. 

4. If he is the creator of all, and has a 
right to govern us, then it is our duty to 
underſtand his will; with an intent to 


practiſe agreeable to what he "—_ * . 


reaſon and revelation. 

This lays a firm foundation of religious 
and moral obligations. If Gop is our 
creator, and the maker of all other Beings; 

L 3 and 


150 Goa, the creator 
SERM. and we have powers from him, whereby 
VII. oe are capable of contemplating his excel- 
-——lencies, as they ſhine forth in the works, 
which he has made; and to adore, eſteem, 
worſhip; imitate, and obey him ;——capa- 
city infers obligation; and we are certain» 
ly bound to act becomingly to the faculties 
which we have received from him, and to 
the perfections which we cannot but ap- 
prehend to belong to him. ee 

5. From hence it follows that we are 
always obliged to expreſs humility i in our 
temper and behavior. | 

There is nothing more 8 4 © 
creature, who has received all the excel- 
lencies, which he poſſeſſes, from Gop, 
than a proud and inſolent deportment. 

6. Lafily, We may infer how great an 
abſurdity there is, in not having our minds 
brought to a rational ſubmiſſion and reſig- 
nation to the divine will, in every circum- 
Nance, in which he thinks proper, in the 
courſe of his providence; to place us. 

There is ſomething exceding wrong in 
impatience, and freting at Gop. It is by 
him, we live, and have every favor. Has 
he taken any thing from you, but what 

| | Was 
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dF all things. 


was his own? Was it not his property ? SERM. 
Would you not be diſpleaſed with any, VII. 


that ſhould be angry, when you take away 
what you had a title to? When you con- 
ſider ſuch behavior in another, you cannot 
but ſee this in the ſtrongeſt light imagin- 
able. We ourſelves are the effects of his 
. goodneſs, It is not by our own power, 
that we are preſerved: it is by his kind 
care and providence. And, if he brings 
us into any trouble; like a kind father, he 
thereby deſigns our good. And ſhall we, 
in conſequence, behave unbecoming his 
children ? Creatures, that are every moment 
living upon his bounty? who have nothing 
that we can call good, but what we have 
received from his gracious hands? 
If every bleſſing, which we injoy, takes 
its riſe from him, we ſhould chearfully re. 
ſign, and ſubmit to his will; when any 
thing (how dear ſoever it may be to us) is 
removed, or taken away from us. He 
only reſumes his own : and we ſhould take 
care that we behave decently, and as be- 
comes creatures, who believe that all things 
are of him; and conſequently that he is 
the proprietor and diſpoſer of them all. 
L4 e 
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Gee, the creator 
SERM. This ſhould make us contented with the 


rank we hold in the ſeale of Beings, which 
he has made; render us eaſy; with our ſta- 


tion in the world; and fully ſatisßed wü 
the circumſtances, in which he has placed 
us. The infinitely wiſe, powerful, and 
good Being is the creator, and diſpoſer of 


all things. 
To concludde: Let us, hs p frequent and 


ſerious contemplation on the creation of the 
world, ſee that all the things around 
us are from Gop: and that we ought, 
by theſe, to be led up to a firm belief of 


his Being and perfection: and to infer, that 
he, that terminates in theſe things, and 
looks no higher, acts in a moſt degenerate 
and groveling manner; vaſtly below crea- 
tures that have ſuch lively hopes and raiſed 
powers, as we have. And let us not ima- 
gine, that we cannot make ourſelves. cri- 
minal, by neglecting our powers. 

Perſons are ready to fay, ** that they are 
© placed in a world of action: and that the 
de affairs of this life fill up all their time; 
„ They cannot, therefore, prove their 
. ynderiiaringe," 


ee brig; 03 All 


of ail things, } 
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All . I am afraid, ariſes from the SERM. 


difficulty, which attends the firſt attempt 
to raiſe and improve the mind. Can you 
make any juſt excuſe for not uſing your 
powers? for not contemplating the per- 
fections, that are to be attributed to Gop; 
and which are rendered conſpicuous in all 
the univerſe? Pray: what are you doing, 
all this while? attending to dreſs, food, 


VII. 
— 


company? ſuiting the ſituation of an 


Hauſe, or garden? minding trade or buſi- 
neſs? | geting money, or a large eſtate ? 


' ſtudying grand appearances, or the gay 


_ © amuſements of this world? Theſe, (you ſay) 


ingroſs your minds. And do they really fo ? 
Is this becoming a reaſonable Being, form- 
ed for immortality? I will allow you, that 
all theſe may have ſame place in your de- 


ſigns and purſyits.” Tam not deſigning to 


take you inticely. off. from action. But 
why muſt the body ingroſs all your care 
and attention? Why muſt your minds lie 


neglected? and appear quite empty? and 


have no objects to entertain them? Surely, 
there is nothing more irrational, nor at- 


' tended with worſe conſequences. We 


muſt remember, that our happineſs muſt 
; FE be 


15:4 God, the creator, &c. 
SERM, be the | happineſs of reaſonable Beings, If 
VII. you have no thought of any thing but the 
happineſs of a brute,” you are doing ſome- 
thing that is intolerable. - But, when you 

know yourſelves to be rational Beings, al- 

lied to Gop and to another world; and 

yet live, as if this ſcene would be the laſt, 

and no other to ſuccede, it is acting quite 
beneath the dignity of your make: and it 

is an affront fo the goodneſs of Gop, the 
creator of all things, that has placed you in 

this rank of creatures, and in this part of 

his creation; with a view to exalt you, 
hereafter, to an higher rank; and to a « 
more glorious part of his creation. 


SERMON VIII. 


Gop, the preſerver af all. 


noch titan 
Rom. xi. 36: 


Mt == Through bin — are all things, 


; 1 E fourth divifin of en M. 

988 _ 4 = attributes of Gop, is, of VIII. 
= ſuch as are eminently „ 

ati ve: Eminently, I ſay; 

e becauſe other attributes 
SIRE may be conſidered, as re- 

__ to objects, Now thoſe, which I 

call attributes, that are, by way of emis 

nence, relative, are, that Gop is the firſt 

cauſe, or creator, of all things: and that he 


is, alſo, their preſerver, governor, and 
Judge. wm 


The 


God, the preſerver 


The firſt of theſe attributes, we have 


VIII. aiingh conſidered. 
L now procede to the ſecond, viz. his 


being the preſerver of all the Beings, that 
he has made. For the apoſtle does, with 
great juſtneſs, ſay, relating to God, . That 
* of him are all things; and all 3 
Fe through bin” N e 

We have, in the idea of creation, = 
mighty power, giving Being, where there 
was none before. When Being is imparted, 
it is requiſite that he, Who was the firſt 
cauſe, ſhould continue and preſerve what 
he has made. It is impoſſible to apprehend 
that any Being, created of Gop, ſhould 


1.3 be independent upon him. Such an idea 


zs inconſiſtent with his character, as the 
e, and firſt cauſe, of all things. 
Having proved that the eternal, neceſ- 
ſatlly-exiſting mind, by his will, produced, 
or created, the world, with all its furni- 
ture, it will now be proper to inquire, 
« Whether he leayes it to ſubſiſt of itfelf, 
* without any farther concern about it? 
* Or, whether the conſervation of it, in 
* that order, in which it was framed, is 
5 not the reſult of his conſtant and indes 
s diate 


= of all bing. 


* diate influence and operation? Or, at SRM. 
c Ou effected by laws, which he had VIII. 


* fixed and n. in its _ produc- 
Tia EA. 

Whether, in the eſirviion of the 
Beings; that be | has made, there is the 
ſame power exerted, as was in their firſt 
ereation, is what has occaſioned a difficul- 
ty to ſome. But I apprehend that the de- 
pendence of all created Beings, upon Gop, 
is ſuch, that they are, every moment, pre- 
ſerved in Being, by him, who is the firſt 
original of all. This, I think, is favored 
by reaſon, and by ſcripture.. # 

| Reaſen tells us that, ſince the ſubſtances, 
as well as the properties, of all Beings, 
take their riſe from Gop ; Properties, that 
cannot exiſt without a ſubject (as well as 


the ſubſtance, or eſſence, of things) muſt be 
preſerved by him, who created all things. 
De ſcripture, alſo, appears. to favor 
this: becauſe Gop is there ſaid 20 preſerve 
all-things: and it is further declared, that, 
in him, we live, and move, and have our 
Being: i. e. our continual exiſtence, And 
nothing can be objected againſt this ſenti- 
ment, from our —_— free, or moral agents, 
\ / | For, 
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God, the preſerver 


SeRM, For, as he has made us and indued us with 
VIII. this character, he ſupports our powers and 
WY capacities, every moment. By which, we 


become capable of action. And fo, with 


propriety, we may be ſaid to have the 


continuance of our Being from him. 
To imagine that Gop has no concern 
about the works of his hands; when we 
find that he has put, into ſome of his crea- 
tures, a tender regard to their offspring; is 
altogether improbable. Beſides; ſuch a 


deſertion and neglect of the Beings, which 
he has made, upon a careful examination, 


will be found inconſiſtent with the true 


idea, which we are to form of him. He 


is, as a pure ſpirit, perfect life and activity; 


every where preſent, all- powerful, wiſe 


and good, proprietor and poſſeſſor of all 


Beings. And is it conſiſtent with one of 


ſuch a character not to intereſt himſelf in 
preſerving, directing, and governing his 
own world? And, ſince nothing is beneath 
his creation, nothing can be * be- 
low his care. 

Farther: Since he i is the one, indepen- 
dent Being, it ſeems incongruous to ſup- 
poſe, that he ſhould make any Being, 
- Which 


of all things. IF. 159 
| which ſhall not, every moment, be depen- SE RM. 
dent upon him, From whence. it clearly Me 
follows, that Gop is the preſerver, as well 
as: the creator, of the univerſe; and that 
he does concern himſelf about it. | 
But might not Gop, when he pro- 

« duced the world, ſetle ſuch laws as 

« ſhould preſerve 1 it, in the ſame beauteous 
order, in which it was, at firſt, form- 

« ed; without his immediately influencing 

ct it every moment? Do we not think it 

« an higher inſtance of ſkill, to make a 

«* machine, that will go a conſiderable 
time, without the continual operation 
cc of the artiſt upon it, than that he ſhould, 

te every moment, influence its move- ; 

« ments? This appears to be confirmed by 

ce the expreſſions, [The laws of motion, 
 & the law of gravitation, or attraction;] 
«. which are made uſe of, by perſons the 

e moſt {killed in Fphining the Appar: 

* ances of nature.“ 

This requires a, careful examination. — 

But, before I enter upon it, it will be pro- 

per to premiſe, that this ſcheme of think- 

ing has been received, by different perſons, | 
with very different views. Some intend, 


by 


$60 Gait; E 750 We- 
Stave. by ſuch repreſentitfons, to overturn z per- 
VIII. ticular providence; and to perſuade per- 
ſons to believe that Gop does not concern 
 Rirmſelf in the government of the world; 
and fo E not the actions of men. 
This, "undoubtedly, favors atheiſm and 
Wreligith. | PORT” 

Others have no ſuch defign, bur a quite 
contrary view, © They imagine, that this 
gives us a more honorable notion of Go, | 
that to ſüppoſe that he immediately and 
conſtantly actuates every thing in this l. 
tem: which, in their opinion, is attend- 
elk with thany difficulties. * rind hypettic- 
ſis, they cbnceſve, ſecures the ebe 
and government” 07 Gop, as well as the 
other. Since theſe lars (by which the 
world is continued in the beautiful order, 
in which it was firſt created) were ſelled 
and conſtituted by him. And, to infer, £ 
from this ſcheme, that Gov reger not 
the actions of men, is to draw a conclu- 
fon which does not fairly ariſe from it: 
and is inconſiſtent with the idea of Gov, 
 as-every-whete' preſent, 'ointiſclent, "UN 
a moral anne as . 


n "Ee 


. eng "then that kheie is ho bad Sb, 
conſequence ariſing from this Hypotheſis; VIII. 
it cannot be Weucht: ithproper to look 2— 


little nearly into it; and carefully exa- 
mine, Whether, upon true principles 
l _ philoſopby;:itmay-be admitted? 
Matter cannot begin mòtion. That 

maſt take its riſe from Gop, the firſt i all- 
perfect, independent mind. Neither can 
it continue, of itſelf, in all the number- 
leſs directions of motion, vrhich are neceſ- 
ſary to conſerve the univerſe, with all the 
furniture thereof. This muſt be, by the 
will, which firſt produced them: fbat is, 
inst by, the divine Being 

Marter is not capable of acting but 

muſt always be acted upon. And Gon 
conſerves every Being in the univerſe; and 
governs it in a F e the: na- 
ture Which he gave it: 
Beings, which ars intelligent, ens | 
tive, and under moral government, are 
continually: ſupported in their powers; and 
have freedom and power of acting; or they 
could not be capable of virtue or vice, re- 
ward or U- or, in "Oy: words, 
Vor. l. Diba eon would 


x62 | Gb, * | 

S rRNA. would not be what Gop.confimued. them 

VIII. to be, in his cratie n. 

— On the contrary: "Matter is inanimate. 
And, ſoppoſimg it at reſt, it can never be- 
gin to move, unleſz at is put into motion, 

by ſame Being, that is immaterial and in- 

telligent . If we ſec a parcel of matter put 

in motion; and that:moves another body; 

by impulſe; ſtill we muſt trace it to the 
firſt original of motion,” And, Ithink, it 

appears clear that the firſt motion cannot 

Apritig from matter, conſidered as at reſt, 

And therefore, from matter's being inani- 
mate, ſluggiſh, and inactive, aid never al- 
tering its ſtate; it mũſt have its firſt motion 
_ "from an intelligent Being- When we'talk = 
of Ibellaus of matter um motion; ſtrictiy 
fpeaking, we talk not conſiſtently. There 
being no law, pepperly ſpeaking; vapable 
of being applied to matfer; To ſuppoſe that 
God: put into it las, by which, it ſhduld 
, ſtedqihy act, in an infinite variety of: direc» 
3 | tions, hen he made it inert, and anerety 
1 to a cn: upon, :ſeems: inconſiſtent and 
11. abſurd; Matter, thereſore, ſeems: incapable 
5 of directing itſelf by las; or af having any 

law, properly and ſtrictly ſpeaking.: - \” - 
2H ; 1 


. things. uct 0 


. The great phuloſopher ſpeaks of. the leur denen. 


of: motion, and the: law of gravitation, or 


| attraction: i but: &- 18 not to exclude . —— 


continual abd- -pdwerful will of the creator, 
a8 neceſſary to the conſervation” of the 
world; which he ſtrenuouſly maintains. 
But, oblerving that the efftcts of Gop's 
willing to continue the world; ure unifört 
and regular; the term lau, * he thinks 
proper to make uſe of, as Hera of this 
conſtant regularity- 1 e 
And, whereas)" in "this hypdthels, it is 
ſuppoſed: to be à more honorable notion 'of 
Gop, | to: apprehend that he ſhould, ini 
cteation, ſetle laws, by which the untvchlt 
ſhopld be cönſerved; than that he ſhould! 
immediately and conſtantly actuate every 
thing in it t>— the contrary appears to 
me true; ſince ĩt is more agreeable to the 
idea of the one independent mind, upon 
7 whom all other Beings and their powers 
(which were, r by him) inen, 
moment depend. 
To ſay, that, decide che kill 1 an 
<-artiſt'can make a machine, which will 
go for a certain period, without his con- 
Ee — Roy influencing it, the world may 
DIO? a M 2 1 


x6 Cod, ths preſerver 

SND t be cendgteed in the ſame manner, to be 

VIII. «<conferved: by ſetled laws ; "without the 

— 91 perpetual and immediate operation of 

« the drone Being; — has given riſe to 

this, "which: 1 take to be a miſtaken 

opinion. There is no affinity in the 
things, which are compared. Neither 

the materials nor the motion. are dependent 

upon the artiſt, The ſkill,” which he ex- 
preſſes, and Which i is ſo much admired, is 

only to put parcels" of matter, of ſoch 2. 
figure, in ſuch a ſituation, as he Bas ob- 
ſerved to be attended with ſuch effects. 
Whereas all Beings, with their properties 

and directions, as much depend, every 
moment, upon God, as ee do 1.15 

their ſubſtances. Pong. 15 ict 

And this compariſon is apt en to 

| miſlead us. For the tampering, and finger- 

ing of the machine, by the artiſt,- conveys 

the idea of labor and toil; which eaſily 

ſüps in, when we mention God's operat- 

ing immediately, in the . conſervation of 

the "univetſe.:: Whereas nothing elſe is 


meant by It, but bis conſtant and perpe- . 


tual will; which muſt e be nose 


ed to be efſectunl. 5 
nh 75 1 would 


„ all things) 


a4; Fe: then aſl; <«/ Whether 00 


16g 


does not will, every moment, the con- VII. 


ee, of the univerſe?” If he does: 
| not. (which is hardly conſiſtent with his be- 


ing perfectly active, and every where pre- 
ſent) the continuance, of the world is not 
dependent, every. moment, upon his will: 


which, I think, is not agreeable. to truth, 
or becoming us to aſſert. If W e 
there is no nced of ſuppoſing Jaws, in the 
| ſenſe in which this hypotheſis uſes the 
term: ſinoe the conſtant. willing of a Be- 
ing, that is all-powerful, muſt be, Fare 
* and every moment, effective. 

The difficulties, - which are pete 
to attend the immediate influence of Gop, 
in the conſervation of the world, are, by 
the other ſcheme, put only one remove 
farther ; but not at all taken away, _ 


2. The appearances in the world can- 


not be accounted for, but by the continual 
influence of an intelligent mind, 
When I take a ſurvey of the world, I 
cannot but think that Deity immediately 
actuates all the variety of Beings, which he 


has created. If we conſider the law, by 


which o one body attracts another, at a di- 


M 3 ſtance, 


* 
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God, als preſerver 

ance, o mall eaſily: ſce, that this gan- 
TA: poſſibly ariſe from any known property 
of matter! A body (we jet) does not move 
another according 0 its kοꝰ 0ÿR qualities, 


but by impulſe. And et, it is fuprizing 


that, by grauitation, or nttruction (which 
appears every where," in the ſttuctute of 
this world) that all bodies. have this quali- 


ty, of inffuencing one 'atiother's motions, 


Jet them. be placed at ever ſo great a di- 
Nance from one another; t lenſt, accord- 


ing to all the beſt r that-we 


are capable of making. i: cnc 

It is very evident, that "ALY ink, 4 
rect line, is the firſt principle; and it 
would move fur. ever in that line, if there 


was no obſtruction; » Why does it not, 


then, go off, in a direct line: but ſo as to 


have the motion of a ſphere? Why; This 


is owing to the ſurprizing principle of gra- 
vitation. Nowy this not being the reſult 
of any properties, that we ſee in bodies, 
(which do not move, till they are impelled 
by another body) I think it is clear and evi- 


dent, that this law is conſtantly held in the 


hand of the creator. And, if ſo, then 
N we are contending for, is evident: 
ſince, 


* eee hinge, 


y 


ſince, from this gravitation or attrackion, SERM, 


all the appearances, in our n at VIII. 


leaſt, are ta be explained. 
_ ++. Gravitatton cannot 1 
ed) than by the conſtant and immediate 


agency of Gon. It muſt ariſe from ſome 
cauſe} that penetrates to the centres bf the 


ſun and planets, without diminution af its 


power; which acts, not accurding to the 
quantity of particular ſurfaces, as mechani- 
cal cauſes are wont to do; but according 
too its: ſolid contents; and whoſe action is 

every way extended to immenſe diſtances, 
And, ſurely, this cauſe muſt be Gon, 


1 


who is immenſe, the firſt” mover; and 


continuer of motion; in a conſtant and re- 


— order, throughout the whole univerſe. 


Without this immediate divine agency 
2 cannot account for the formation of a 

- How can we apprehend that its ſeed 
can ae unfolded, and attract the juices of 


the earth: and from them, the pith, wood, 


bark, leaves, and fruit, be formed; accord- 
ing to its diſtinct ſpecies, by motion, in 
innumerable directions; when matter is in 
itſelf inactive, without the perpetual | in- 


er of an intelligent Being? 
M 4 Much 
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168 Gad, the erntere⸗ 
. Much lefs can the formation of our ani- 
VIII. mal body be accounted for, in any other 
way. How is it that the brain is of ſuch a 
| foft conitence, as is neceſſury to receive 
the impreſſions of externab ſenſible obhects? 
eee, it has infſertsd in it che nerves, 
Which art the inſtruments of our ſeveral 
ſenſes Hoy comes it that the ſcull is 
formed: of fibres, which grow to ſuch an 
hardneſs, as is proper to guard and ſecute 
the brain, which would otherwiſe be ſoon 
deſtroyed ? How comes it to paſs that there 
are ſutures in at 5 that, by their yielding, b 
many a fraſture might be prevented: and, 
if, by any accident, a fracture ſhould hap- 
pen, it might not run thro' the whole? 
Whence does it arĩſe, that there ſhould be 
different ſarts of teeth, (to anſwer various, 
wiſe purpoſes) in: conſtently the ſame po- 
ſition? and that, by their motion, a juice 
ſbould. be emitted from the glands, which, 
mingled with the food, ſhould help con- 
coction? Whence i is it that there is a co- 
vering to the wind- pipe: to prevent any 
part of the food (which paſſes into the ſto- 
mach another way) from falling into the 
paſſage which e to the lungs ;—which _ 
N * t would 


yt F call FIR 


A deftroy the animal? How is i it Stir: 
that, by the juices of the ſtomach and its — 5 


. continual. motion and warmth, the food, 


 whickienters into it, ſhould be macerated 


and bruiſed? And, after it paſſes into the 
gitbdenum,' tro ducts (the one from the 
Jiver,the other from the ſweet · bread) ſhould 
_ convey different liquors, of a nature proper 
farther to prepate the chyle? and, when it 
bs ſufficiently prepared, that it ſhould enter 
the milky canals; and paſs thence'into the 
large duct, which carries it to the ſubcla- 
vian vein? Who can account for the for- 
+ mation of the heart, with its ſeveral parts; 
Which are fo admirably fited to circulate 
the blood? Horw is it that: the arteries 
Mould. conſtantly beat, a1 
round the frame? and the veins bring it 
back? Whence is it that the fibres of 2 : 
veral bones ſhould: move in a ſtrait line; 
till they come to a proper length: and, 
then, turn up in round nobs; as proper 
for the inſertion of the muſcles, and the 
motion of the parts ? and that there ſhould 
be correſpondent ſockets to receive them ?_ 
| Whence comes the motion of the muſcles? 
Could all theſe things be effected by matter 


38:10 and 


bp Cod ab Preſirver 
SB RM: find mon? Do they notitoquire thꝭ im- 
VIII“ mdliate linffurfice if che: great crtatör N24 
Zu rairy:they bat: bei perfdrmeilnby 
e ſetled claus f They certainiy, ard one 
in a ſteddy and: conſtan regulàrity; if that 
be the meaning of the word, lat. But 
las, taken in a ſtilkt. ain proper. ſenſq. 
matter and motion are not capable of: and, 
tmerefoxe, dhe lupo dos is iwaginat an and | 
. e 45 (818990 Vaio 5 
us, however, ſuppoſe them. Ate 
not "Rn \laws, and their effects, every 
moment, vontinued by, the will of Gop,? 
If not; they are, in tog great a degree, in- 
dependent upon Gob, ever to be adwditted. 
And, if they ate; there is no necelfity bf 
having W to any other cauſe, than 
the will of an all- powerful Being, to ac. 
count for the conſervation of the uniyerſe. 
And theſe laws, which are imaginary, are 
ſuperſeded, as uſeleſs, Thus, I think, 1 ; 
have clearly proved, that Gop, as be is 
the creator and proprietor of he univerſe, 
is, allo, the preſerver of. i it. 75 
I am not here, indeed, very „ ſolicitous, 
which of theſe two. opinions is enter- 
tained; ik there is an acknowlegement, 
| that. 


* 
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that Gb not anby created all thiogs; SÞ w_ 


but governs them n, Whether this go 
vernment is immediately by hirmſelf: or, 
whether it is by laws; that he has, in che 
creation, ſetled: It is not ſo material, 
 whidb of theſe ſentiments are entertained 
or imbraced. Tho I acknowlege, that, 
for the-reaſons,” which F have already of- 
feted Ib am ready to believe, that Beg. | 
who is the creator of all things, does im- 
mediately influence and govern them all. 
- Andithat this may be plain and clear, I 
think nothing more nheceſſary, than to con- 
ſider; that Gop is the firſt and fupreme 
Being, every-where preſent, all- powerful, 
all:wiſe and all- good. And it is not eaſy 
to conceive a Being of theſe perfections, 
every: where preſent; and yet not acting; 
when he is all- powerful: or, that he 
ſhould not immediately direct things, 
when he is perfectly wiſe ; and is, alſo, 
the ſovereign Lord; and can animate, in- 
fluence, and direct, all things; with great- 
er eaſe, than the moſt refined 18 can 
conduct one thing. 
It was, undoubtedly, extremly week 
in 1+ * aa to repreſent the providence of 
 Gop, 
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SERM. Gon;: to be what, would give him I; ſtur- 
N. bance: and what would Jeflen and abate 
> his happineſs. Hef therefore, painted bis 
Deity at everlaſting caſe and reſt; without, 
aQing at all; without defigning, or. in- 
fluencipg,- any Being. He denyed the 
providence 'of Gop : and, fot this weak 
reaſon, viz. that; if he took care of the 
world, (even tho he be ſuppoſed to have 
made it) it would be ſuch an interruption 
to his happineſs; that it-would be very im- 
proper, and very unbecoming, to ſuppoſe, 
that either he troubled: himſelf with the, 
making, or the governing, the wi 
This opinion of Epirurus, to be ſure, 
what recurs directly to Atbeiſin: or, A | 
leaſt; - to a practioe, that ſhall be under no 
manner of rule, or obligation, from the 
will of the Deity. But this opinion being 
weak, we have no ground to entertain 
ſuch an bypothebs, \ Becauſe it is evident, 
that, if Gop is all- perfect; if bis Know- 
lege, power, and wiſdom, are unbqund- 
ed ; if he is every-where preſent; and.poſ-. 
ſeſſed of all theſe perſections, i in the higheſt 
5 degree; he can as well * as > Great, 
all | ings Ton - 


Beſides ; ; 


c 


all things. © 


rar it * ey of Gov, SERM 
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ſoppoſe, that he ſheuld make Beings; VIII. 
oy throw of all regard fo them, after he 


had formed them. There i is in creatures, 
(we may obſerve) a love to their offipring : 


but, upon this hypotheſis, he, that Placed 


that in lower Beings, has nothing of i it in 


himſelf, And this appears to be unworthy of 


Deity; whole ſe go oodne eſt (es well as bis other 
perfections) i i8 inexpre fibly great. 


If we conſider it carefully, e hall find, 1 
that to exerciſe a providence, is moſt agree- 
able, "not only. to the  perfeRtions, which 
we muſt aſcribe to Gop but, alſo, tot the 


concern, Which we maſt op oe him to 
have, "for the happineſs of e 


there is nothing below his ereatiqnh,, it is 


abſurd to imagine that there is any 5. 


below his care. Aud, for this reaſon, (. 


think) 'we may veryjultly infer, that Gop | 


does not only preſeFue the Beings, which 
he has made: but that he directs W550 3 


and maintains them; in that order, 
which they were at firſt created: and kt 
they are conſtantly under bis eye and 
inlpection. hy 


k N 


ings, 1 that 
he has made capable of happineſs, | 2 | 


Grd, the * _ 

- From, hence. it follows, 1. That There 
is ae particular proyidenee, which extends 
—_ S toall perſons: ang ain well Jail as 

: gest. 922 Ui 4212 oc ben 
This che Gree and: Ronen gn 
knowlege, in general: tho ſome among 
chem; diſſent. Platy lays this as a founda- 
tion of, his theology & n intworiuas fig ra- 
ray bunte f lebe, That the. Gods tate cane 
of all things both aal and great. Ari. 
fotle (ot whoeyer, elſe was the author ,of 
the bock De nundh. * £ap, vi. ſais, Wat, 
a @ governor 15 to a eb. os, a law 170.9 city, 

as, 1 al t 99 6 6-75 Cop to the, 
wor But with this d {1 Fn, 4 they. 
per; n f 75 5 neſs, with, difficulty. 

15 regs 2 ; the divine providence deeth, diſpoſe 

all, 55 every particular thing, withaut. 
the 2 ind 0 of trouble. Cicero acknow- 
leges, 9 . that the providence of Gop doeth- 

« extend, not only to mankind in eme 
ral; but likewiſe, to evcrypartigplar.”, 
fab, i. 4. nat. Nec] and I Pod. 
vat. ]. Neorum. providentit mundus admini- 
Jiratur,; iidemgue confulunt rebus dyntauds; 


Arbe ol um uni ar, el etiam Aaingulis. 
"wh The whole world is governed by Jivine 


OM provi- 


a 1 LY 
. rung. 


«providence : and nat only human affairs Senn. 


Sin general, bat every pattienlax ade,” 
Me Stoics ſtrenuouſly defend 
Seneca ¶ Nat. queſt. lib. 1. præſat.] ſpeak- 
ing of ſuch as denied a particular providence, 
ſais, There are ſome who think ſo well 
f themſelves, as to ãmagine hat they 
are not only able ta take care of their 
On buſineſs g but alſo of: the affairs of 
others: ati yet are ſo abſurd as to queſ- 
< ion, Whether! the Providence! of nt 
£enfends YOanlF2r Dos in Gods wok 4 
; To this; the ((eripture' gives a full 
7 'teſtimony,” Luke xii. 037 Are not 
five ſparrows . for #wo'fprtbings': and 
[yet] not one of them is forgoten before 
| Gon. But even the very hairs of your 
bead are all numbred. Acts xiv, 17. Ne- 
vertheleſs, be. le left Tt himſelf. without wit- 
neſs ; in that be it good; "and gave us rain 
from heaven, \ nd-fraitful. ſeaſons ; filling 
our hearts with ſcud and gladneſs. Acts xvii. 
2 5,—— He giveth "life to all; and breath, 


and all things. ver. 8. In him we live, and 
| n and have our Being. [ab nue Cant 1 


this point. 


2. Since Gop, every moment, ſuſtains 


us and the whole univerſe; we ſhould 
take 


176 Gag, tbe Neuer Kc. 
Sr RHI. take care that we keep» up, in out minds, 
VIII. « ſively wid vf oor perfect and intire 
N pendence'upon bim, and Pehzwe aubörd- 
ingly. [AODY 1 vn Yay: VE) Wenge. 
It becomes us grateſully to acknowlegẽ 


* 


fered upon us by him: and; when 'weate 
afflicted, it is proper to own; that every 


affliction takes its riſe from him, and s de- ; 


ſigned for our good. We ſhould, there. 
fore, patiently ſubmit to it, and improve 
it for thoſe wiſe and excellent purpoſes, 
which he intends; | inlaying it phe, 
vix. our progreſs in in virtue here, and bur 
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that every favor, which we injoy, is con- 


wn — hereaſter. ud. 
88 e N 5 


6 g v, che governor of hos ee 
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wh agents. 11 
005000000009059600000 
= -P 8. A 15 XX. | | 28. 35 


. bo the A 16 the Line 95 and 


be is theo ere 2180 the 8 
nations. 35 C3 n t 


N NO. corte to the third Shu. 
. — bs, * relative attribute of Gov. IX. 
V0” ep ig not öoly the 
creator, preſeryer, and 

| diſpoſer of the material 
world, and of all the inferior creatures; 

but he is alſo the governor of intelligent 
creatures,” and moral agents; appointing to 

them laws of action ; inforcing them by 
Vor. II. R proper 


f Gut 5 
SR. proper ſanRions ; and — or pun- 
. iching them, as t y behaue. . 
' ' | 0 * 21 


Aker : — from his management of 
Beings, that have no intelligent natures. 
Theſe are under his power, and they muſt 
yield to the influences, or actings, of the 
divine creator and preſerver. But Beings, 
that are intelligent, and that are free, are 
under a different kind of government. To 
ſuppoſe that ſuch Beings, in all their deter- 
minations and actions, ſhould: be under the 
government of Gop, in the ſame way as 
material Beings are; is to apprehend, that 
they are under no law: or that they are 
no way accountable to the great governor 
of the world. For whatever is the effect 
pol necoſſity, tho it ſhould be in intelligent 
1 Beings, cannot be capable of praiſe, com- 
mendation, or reward. No one thinks, 
that, if a clock performs. the deſign of ity 
being made, with ever ſo great an enact- 
neſs ;. therefore it is what deſerves to be 
rewarded : or, if it wants that regularity; 
that it is a proper object af revenge, or 
diſpleaſure. But, when Beings art intet- 
ligent, and are capable of acting mt way. 
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Mete Ke. „ 
: or the 3 of acting, or baſfendug sg. 
any action; then We 'fay, that they are B >. 
aral ſubjects 3 and to be governed by rea- 
fon; and by-laws, that are exactly ſuited 
to their natute, as rational; and to the 
circumſtances, in which they are placed. 
Tho the beſt writers, ſometimes apply 
the word, [govern]. to the whole univerſe, 
and to every Being in it; yet, I think, it 
would have kept our ideas more diſtinct, 
and have prevented ſome confuſion; if we 
had reſtrained! and limited the uſe of it to 
nee agents, as it is uſed in the text. 
15 unn this ane. 1 


= 1 Condder what conſtitutes a moral 
agent. 
_ on Show how op exerciſes his moral 
- government, And, 7 
1. Oonclds wit proper erle- 
tion. 


Ta 11 wang to confer what con- 
Aitutes a moral agent. 


Semſation, imply ing Wap * pre- 
ſent ſenſible objects; ſome degrees of me- 


mory; z reaſoning, when preſent circum- 
N 2 5 ſtances 


180 = God, the 'povernor 
Srl. ſtances ſrem to threaten danger, or pro- 
IX. miſc pleaſure; and a power to begin ac- 
— tion; tho they may, and do," conſti. 
tute an agent; are not ſufficient to conſti- 
tute 4 moral agent. The brutes, which 
have theſe, are agents; but are not under 
moral government. Therefore ſomething 
more is required for 7 than * _ 
fications. e e ie ee on. bag 
It ſeems neceſſary 10 a a chat 
there ſhould be a power to abſtract and 
compare ideas; and to fee: ſome principles 
and actions to be amiable, * and others to be 
deformed: and, in conſequence, perceive 
an internal obligation to receive and prac- 
tiſe the former; and diſapprove and avoid 
the latter. By internal obligation, I mean, 
that which ariſes from the reaſon of the 
thing; in contradiſtinction to that which 
takes its riſe folely from the «egy _ a 
lawgiver. 

That we are capable of 1 in an 
abſtract way, the beauty of ſome principles 
and actions; and a deformity, in others; 
may be clearly R * an jnduc- 


tion how Oe Zach 205? 
18 on þ 4 Wy 00 "ol 
%. 


% on; FR 


Wbo cannot, at firſt view, but ſee: cbatsg Rx 
truth, faithfulneſs; juſtice, equity, good- . 


neſos, and gratitude, are beautiful? and in- 
finitely preferable to: falſhood, treachery, 
_ injuſtice,” rigor, eruelty, and ingratitude!? 
Who is there, that will not acknowlege, 
that, as we are reaſonable Beings, a wiſe 
regulation of our appetites and paſſions 
carries in it amiableneſs? and N the 


——————— 16503065 
When Gop is our creator and Nen 


0 koch whom wye have received our Beings, 


and on whom we, every moment, depend, 
who does not eaſily ſee the fitneſs of praiſ- 
ing him, for the favots, which he has con- 


neceſſary to render us happy? of imitating 
him, in his perfectly moral character; 
ſince we find ourſelves capable of ſuch i- 
mitation? and of ſubmitting to his wiſe 
and kind appointments? On the contrary; 
does it not appear unreaſonable to leave 


him out of our thoughts? and to take no 


notice of the duties, that ariſe from the 
attributes, which belong to him: and the 
ene, which we e and in, to en 7 


* 


__ G the \ governor 
TITAN That there reſults! obligation from the 
22 perception of fitneſt and unſitneſs, reaſon- 
S ableneſs and unreafonablenefs, of actions; 
is undeniably evident: ſluce a reaſonable 
Being muſt be obliged to act reaſonably. 
And to act the contrary, cannot but be con- 
ceived unfuitable to his character, — 
Cy the dignity of his make. 
To this refers what the apoſtle ans af 
the Gentiles; Ram. ii. 14, 15. For, when 
the Gentiles, which luue nat the lau, do, by 
nature, the things contdined inthe law; 
thiſe, not baving the lau, are a lau unto 
themſelves: which fbew the unrl of the 
law writen in their. hearts 3; their conſcience 
alſo, bearing witm/#';"and their thoughts, 
the nun «while, | peeufing; or elſt excuſing, 
one atiother.”* Or (as che words may be ren- 
dered) their ubonghts among b ee ac- 
cuffng,' or excufing. Im 10 bye roi fioin 
To this power of "perceiving gels o or 
unfitneſs of actions; from whence ariſes 
obligation, or la i there is joined # 
power of comparing, as well paſt as pre- 
ſent actions, with this a/: and of ap» 
proving or diſapproving them, as they are 
vonformed, or diſcenformed to it. | 
From 


From theſe induements, mwral capacity Sg RR. 


reſults; 10 ar as een ee IX. 
75 — 


2e 
To. which wack be "PW ene 70 
_ or Frerdum, in oppoſition to external 
or internal neceſſity. If external force be 
ſuppoſed; liberty is deſtroyed: and the 
Being, on whom it is exerciſed, is rather 
acted upon, than acts. And, of conſe- 
quence, accountableneſs muſt ceaſe. The 
ſame may be ſaid of internal neceſſity. If 
reaſons of action are conſidered, not on 
as directive and moving, but alſo as cauſe 
and effect, including neceflity;;——— moral 
agency muſt be given up; and virtue and 
vice, rewards and puniſhments, ceaſe. 
This liberty, or freedom,” we find our- 
ſelves poſſeſſed of, upon the moſt careful 
reflection. And, if, while we think onr- 
ſelves free, we are, at the ſame time, ne. 
ceſſitated; our powers are not to be depend 
ed upon: which would be no ſmal 
reflection upon the creator; and would: in- 
troduce univerſal doubt and ſeepticiſm. 
If any ſhould ſay, © that the power to 
« Mas contrary to offered reaſons, is no 
foo be Os N 4 way 


God, the governer 


ade <« way to be valued; and, eee not 


« worth: contending for. ten 


— The anſwer, in general, is, chat the in- 


quiry relates to truth, fadt. And, if our 
feelings are of any weight (as, undoubtedly, 
they muſt be, When ye are diſcourſing on 
our conſcious powers: and; if we regard 
our feelings) the truth of :the; fad ſeems: to 
lie on the fide of liberty, _ 
N 30 5 figca, 2>nafdgtn: It a 
But, if this kind-of libeny be Le 
to virtue; and, of conſequence, to reward; 
it is of more im been than the ane 
would. inſinuatt. 47 beni, T e bac 
In a Word, ng moral agent is wiſe that 
does nat folaw:the direction of his inſtruct- 
ed mind; and who does not determine and 
act according to the beſtortaſons, which 
he can call in, and preſent ta himſelf: tho 
it is neceſſary to: his being virtuous and re- 
wardahle, that he ſhauld have a ban to 
act the contra cid ——; £054 
And, if it be ſaid, zeothat; in b 1 
te terminations. there is always ſome ante- 
cedent reaſon, to influence: The re- 
ply: is, that, if r confdered. . | 


N 7 | = —4 | 8 only | 


f moral. nen EW 185 


any as a motive; and not as cauſe and 8E Rt. 
effect, by neceſſity it may be allowed: IX. 
and eee as 1 _— Ran it, not over- 3 


turned. el ho re 
- Having ſetled wherein moral Lene con- 


fits: I come, pie! elbe 10 Bret 
i 13 5 fi | 9210 W RT 


IIR T0 few how Gov nada his me 


Pi government. * 
1 By. Placing, | in our reaſorabl frame, 
le, 5 BUILD ©7..3 


A rule of action — ane 8 the | 
powers which conſtitute moral. agency. 
The perfect rectitude of Gon, who is the 
firſt and moſt perſect reaſon, conſiſts. in his 

| exact and invariable determining and acting | 

| according to his infinite view of what is 

right and fit. The moral agents, 
which he has created, are under the law 
of their reaſonable make; and are: obliged 
to act reafonably, or according to the 
truth of things, as far as W are eee 
m . it; 2 --c11 | 

2. \Gop exerciſes his ook rc ö 
over us, by puting in us an internal mo- 
ha which gives us applauſe, when we 
© ef practiſe 


186 3 the. governor 

Sr ABI. pradiſe- agreeably to the law of reaſon; 
IX. and falls not to reproach us, when we act 

◻◻◻ tee contraty, even in the greateſt ſecrecy. 
Conſcience, which is this monitor, is the 
application of the power; we have, of com- 
paring our actions with the law of our rea- 
ſonable make; and of judging of their a- 
greement or diſagreement therewith. If 
they agree, approbation and applauſe will 
follow.” If they diſagree, cenfure and our of 


the divine diſpleaſure will inſue. 


This power ſhould be carefully iolttuck. 
el to judge arighit of the law, and ef the 
application of it to all the caſes which ariſe 

in human conduct. Its voice ſhould be 
conſtantly attended to, and complied 
with. It- never ſhould be oppoſed,” or 
ſilenced; or lulled aſleep, by the opiate 
of ſenſible amuſements: leſt, by any di- 
ſtreſs; it ſhould be rouſed, and we fall un- 
der its ſevereſt laſnes, If we ſteddily con- 
form to its dictates, we ſhall always injoy 
a ſerenity of mind, that will not fail f 
making us happy: and the contrary con- 
duct will ever produce inquietude and an- 
n ſuch as no 2 objects can aſ- 
| ſwage ; 


| of ave] epic) #07 - if 
ſwage; and which: is not to be removed 8u R NM. | 
e. fincere and unſeigned repentance, IX. 

3. Gop exerciſes his moral government = 
— us, in giving us ſuch propenſities and 
affections, as are not only ſuited to our 
preſent: ſtate ;. but Pi: . in aid of vir. 
„ 

Fi Is * in us to Go: ops 
fron injury; and to excite us to do what 
is in our power to redreſs the i injuries which 
are offered to others. We find, in our 
make, private and ſocial affections; and 
both tend to virtue. They are, indeed. 
to be carefully balanced by reaſan, which 
is deſigned, by the great governor of the 
world, to be i the leading and 
governing principle of all our actions. 

Self-preſervation guards us from raſh 
and hazardous enterprizes; and prevents 
our quiting life, through exceſs of any paſ. 
ſion: which would be abſund and untea. 
ni conduct. 

Social affettions tend to e virtue. 
Be is in itſelf excellent, and pro- 
ductive of much fair and beautiful fruit. 

The +94, the affection, which parents 
have to their offspring, has a tendency to 
ſecure 


wo» 


188 Gad, the | governor 
SERM. ſecure a careful education of them, and to 
, 5: allay the vneafineffes which" genetally ar- 
tend it. Compafflon to the diſtreſſed ſtrong- 

ly influences us to relieve them. A value 

for the eſteem of others pulhes us upon do- 

ing what is proper to attain it: which e- 
ſteem (as bad as the world is) reſults from 
worthy and'virtuous behavior; at leaſt, in 
appearance; which is as far a as: bene wee, 
and of judging. 2192297 OF TWO 110 01 et 
However; though, ben dee 
tions have produced the effects intended, as 
mere inſtincts, without feaſonable choice; 

the perſons, who are influenced by them, 
cannot be looked vp, as virtuous, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word; yet Go, by 
them, keeps up and maintains tolerable 

cer und regularity in human ſocieties. 

I wauld make only one farther remark 

under this head, which is, that ſcial af- 

«& N are "= diſtin from- reg 

« ones.” his; 

Some, Who would be ert wh | 
pbers, repreſent, indeed, that benevolence; 

pity to the miſerable, and love of eſteem, 
with the other ſocial affections, ſpring only 
bn Jolpfoneſs ; and — no other view. 
1 


. of moral agents; 189 
If, we, by that term, - mean happineſs; it 8E RM. 
muſt; be granted, that men cannot avoid IX. 
purſuing what they apprehend. proper to 
make them happy But, by /elf/pneſs, in 
oppoſition to ſocial affections, many make 
themſelves extremely miſerable: as others 
do, by ſocial affections, when they are 
unreined, and not under dane, Wale 
tion. 43 211141419118 
e is more e than abut the 
private and ſorial affections are different 
principles; and are concerned about dif- 
ferent objects; and have, in a different 
way, an influence upon our happineſs: 
and conſequently, are diſtin the one 
from the other, and ſhould | never be con- 
founded. Though, when well managed, 
both conſpire to our happineſs. 
4. Gop exerciſes his moral government 
over us, by connecting happine with 
virtue, and | miſery with vice; both in a 
private and ſocial character. 
.  Clearneſs of thought, ſoundneſs of judg- 
ment, peace of mind, vigor of conſtitu- 
tion, fairneſs of reputation, and a quiet 
7 injoyment of what is neceſſary in life, are 
K the happy fruits, which naturally ſpring 
ſi | from 


#66 


God, the governo. 


Se 8M. from fincere piety and extenſive vittue. 


IX. 


And the contrary are che ſad de 
of impiety and vice. 

Who, that reads hiſtory, ber not ſee 
that the riſe, growth, and proſperity, of 
ſtates depend upon the general practice of 
virtue? and their deeay and ruine, upon 
the ptevalence of corruption and vice? 
Theſe are the wiſe ſetlements of our kind 


governor; who would, hereby, take us 


off from the courſes that lead to miſery; 


and exeite us to thoſe that my us e 


e a SE 1 | 
- 5. Gop excrciſes his _ e 


over men, by the remarkable and extraor- 


dinary calamities, which he, ſometimes, 
thinks proper to inflict, to awaken them to 
conſideration, and excite bern to N 
and amend their conduct. ah 

All natural evil, in this life, 1s deſigned, 
by the governor of the world, to produce 
moral good: and ſhould, therefore, be 
regarded as diſciplinary. 7 xxvi. 9. When 
thy judgments are in the earth, thi inhabi- 
tants of the world" Oe to e, Tights 


wee 


Tol 


ak mart} N 


Peculiar and diſtinguiſhed favors; in SRI. 
like. manner, are confered with the ſame IX. 


191 


intention; to ingage thoſe, to hom they 


are youhlafed, 40 chearful _ ane 


obedience. 
6. Go etnies bis ga — 


over men, by the fears of -puniſhment, 


Which attend the guilty; and the hopes 
of reward, which the ſincerely virtuous 


find ſpringing up in their minds; if not in 


this, yet in another and future, ſtate. 
That there are ſuch fears and hopes, is 


evident, from the ſuffrage and teſtimony 


of the beſt and wiſeſt writers, in every 
age; and from every on on — 


* 


4 im I now come to conclude, by draw- 

ing ſome inferences from this ſubje 
1. From what has been faid upon * 

agency, it appears that the doctrine of fa- 
tality is unreaſonable and groundleſs. 

The patrons of it allow that we think 
ourſelves. free; while reaſons, working 
neceſſarily, render us ge i ma- 
_ ee aft 


vim 
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IX. 


Git, the govern 


It is true, when ſome of them imagine, 
that all, at laſt, ſhall be brought to hap- 


9 pineſs, it carries in it the appearance of a 


good-natured ſcheme. But, (beſides that 


this way of thinking deſtroys any depen- 


dence upon the moſt careful uſe of our 


| powers) it overturns virtue and vice, re- 


wards and puniſhments; and takes away 
the higheſt good, that a reaſonable erea- 


ture is capable of, viz. the pleaſure, which 


ariſes from a free choice of virtue, in oppo- 
ſition to ſtrong temptations to the contrary. 
And farther: upon this ſcheme, the 
goodneſs of God is neceſſary. And, then, 

what foundation is there of thankfulneſs 


and Pen ? 


. If from reaſonable nature, ariſes . 
we 1 conſider ourſelves as always un- 
der an obligation to conform to its dic- 


tates. . Wer 4 ; A 


The law of adn is prior to any other: 
and no ſucceding one can vacate or difan- 
nul it. Its obligation is eternal and immu- 
table; while the Pemes, from hence it 


| reſults, continue. 


This ſhows the 0 of thoſe, ee 
2 a mile (as if they were going to ſay 
| ſome- 


* of all things.” 


193 


ſomething extremely ingenious) tell thoſe Sunn. 
they converſe with, that they do not IX. 
L pretend; to religioir and ſanctity. Which 


is ſaying, in other words, | that.) they make 
and moral obligations ariſe out of the rea- 
ſonable powers, which conſtitute us moral 
ts, and are inſeparable from them. 
ee, Since the deſigo of Gon moral ga- 
vernnent is to prevent, or recover from fin, 
and promote virtue; the ſuppoſition, that 
God bas, by any conſtitution of his, 
brought men under an intite inability to 
do what is reaſonable and fit; muſt 
be looked upon to be extremely abſurd. 
Bauch a ſcheme appears evidently to be 
inconſiſtent with Gop's character, as moral 
| governor, and to thwart and contradict his 
own intention and deſigo. It, alſo, re- 
moves all guilt : ſince what is neceſſary, 
by a divine conſtitution, cannot render any 
one either criminal, or accountable. 
4. Lafily, From what has been offered, 


it appears reaſonable that we ſhould fall in 


with the defign of Gop's moral govern- 
ment; by promoting in ourſelves and others 
extenſive virtue, 


Vor. II. 0 1 


304 s the proſeruer, &c. 
. ve are capable of: and''recommentd ys td 
< the divine favor. We may miſtalde, If 
we apprehend that particular aflitions:ar> 
laid upon us for ſome: particular ſin : aut 
may be guilty uf unjuſt cnnſoriauſneis 5 if 
we judge that thoſe, upon whom remank- 
able 3 are inſſicted, are greater 
ſiners than others. But we ſcan never err, 
by a careful and conſtant indeavor to im- 
prove both the mercies and affictions ef 
Gop, to gain a greater victory over fin, 
and attain higher and and more beit 
degrees of every virtue. Hereby we er- 
preſs our approbation af the intention and 
view, _ Gop tas, in his moral _ 
a badly chen unſpeakable and _ 
e e 37 
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25 « TLDS 'Goy governs. n ene 


1 * 55 men. indued with reaſon, X. 


2 lultable effects: 80 he 
* exereiſes his government 
over Nations. For, as he has phced i in us, 
principles of ſaciety, the happineſsef 1 men 
is to "reſult from the combinations of 
men. rt, 

That Deity excrciſts a government over 
nations and oyer focieties, wilt, I think, be 
very evident, if we attend to the firſt riſe, 
©-2 the 


196 A general and 
SEA. the progreſs, and the period, of ſeveral 
X. governments, that have been in the world. 
Re Roman government aroſe from very 
ſmall beginings; and gave no reaſon, to any 
conſiderate perſon, to expect its attaining 
the height, to which it, at laſt, arrived. 
And yet, we find, that what related to 
that and the other three great monarchies, 
was, with exactneſs and with many parti- 
cularities, foretold, by the prophet Daniel: 
and that even the ſagacious man, Porphyry, 
could make no objection to this; but, by 
ſaying, ** that theſe propheſies were all 
&« forged, and palmed upon men: and 
* that they were wrote, after theſe” g6- 
e yernments had had their final periods. 
1 ſurprizing how men will bo biaſſed. 
This anſwer is eaſily refuted; becauſe this 
prediction was tranſlated into the Greet 
language, by order of Ptolemey, three hun- 
1 2 years before its coming about. 

It is evident that our Savior's predic- 
tion, of the deſtruction of Feruſalem, was 
forty years before it happened ; and attend- 

ed with ſuch minute circumſtances that it 
could never be the reſult of acute conjec- 
ture, or a wiſe ſagacity. | 


From 
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From the nature of things, we may ea- SERM. 

fily obſerve, that, as virtue is the ſtability X. 

of a nation, ſo vice is its deſtruction. And. 
therefore, it appears, that Gop, has a con- 

cern, and intereſts himſelf, in the happi- 

0 neſs, or in the miſery, of ſocieties ; accord- ; 
ing to their real virtue, or the reverſe. _ 

I find, indeed, that ſome wiſe Heathens 

owned the providence of Gov, in general ; 

but they did not own that Gop exerciſed ? 

a particular providence, over minute, or 

little, things. 

Nere I would remark, that, upon copia 
zs little, depends a great variety of things. 

Surely; a man muſt be perfectly unac- 
quainted with the hiſtory of the world, 
who does not acknowlege this. As, there- 

fore, | many extraordinary things. ſpring 
from little and minute things ; therefore, 

4 perhaps, we may not be capable of know- 
ing all the circumſtances, and all the con- 
ſequences, that will follow, from wine: we 
* call minute. 

But, not to argue any farther Fram this; 

Why may not Gop take care of every 
thing? Is he not all-wiſe, all-knowing, 

all-powerful, and every- where preſent? 


Wy 
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"2 bee mnt 
How can he, herefore, but take not ice of 
every thing 74 For he 3 18 intimately Pe, 
even to © our very thoughts : : and there i is no 
place, or ſpace, from whence he is ex- 
Thaded. oy therefore, we muſt con- 
Ade; tit he Foes ©; and does, by his 
powerful band, guard 1nd govern ce | 
We and every kent. | 
But dome wil ſay, his appears not 
A to be the tafe; if we take a view of 
* the world: When 2 very nototious vil- 


e lain falls "_ and ord 0 inno- 


I bent hn,” 5 1 
am nat Nymg, Whether Gop inter- 
poſes, ih a way, that # inconſiſtent with 


his perteral yoverntbent. The query b, 


„ Whether de derb net Know bhd ſee all 


* things, and all events; and permits 
* thety; and ovet-fules them for the grand 
= purpoſes of his governrnent?“ We may 
think ef dur owh underſtandings as we 
please: but, umeß we know all relations 
and circumſtances, we cannot be capable 
of giving a clear and fufl judgment, in 
Every ching. How Go we Know, whit an 
action refers to, ot what ends AY be an- 
Fete, by every particular action! Who 

can 


 particula#': providence. 


every action, and thę relations they ſtand X. 
in? However; this is certain, I think; A 


ders, directs, and oyer- rules, every thing, 
as he pleaſes. There is no reaſon to ima- 
gine why Deity ſhould ſo interpoſe, as not 
to make his influence, or his actings, uni- 
form, and. agreeable. to his unerring wiſ- 
dom. We are not to entertain ſuch an 
opinion of ourſelves, as to judge things not 
to be under the government of Gon; be- 
cauſe. we ſee, that they ariſe from ſuch 
and ſuch cauſes, in our view. If we could 
take in the whole compaſs of the divine 
government; and the references. of ones 
thing ta another; and the relation of this 
world to a future: Could we have an intire 
knowlege of be ꝛulole ſcheme of protu⸗ 
dence; we might, then, very. eaſily ſes 
| things, which we judge not to be under 
the direction and inſſuence of providence;. 
to he actually under his guidance and go. 
vernment: not, indeed, ſo as to take a 
dar agency; fer then his government 
would be inconſiſtent to his creating free 
penn: but he does ditect and govern, ſo, 
| O4 as 
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Se RM. as that, vpon the whole, it will appear, to 
X. any intelligent mind; worthy and den, 


and agreeablo to his perfections. 9 


Lam very ſenſible that here will Ale | 


an objection: vis. Thid is the common 


« way of ſolving difficultieb: it is only ſay- 
« ing; that me ſee but purt of the ſebeme; 
& ind, ben, all the objetfions and difficul- 


en eee nn am an" 


60 ſwered., 3 bit 13 JON 3 
This, undoubtedly, 1s ade uſe of, in 


fade inſtances, in which there is no foun- 
dation, or juſt ground, for the uſe of it · 


Suppoſing I. ſee part of a ſcheme, that is 
very unpoliſhed;; which has no marks of 


the wiſdom: of the artificer; I can very 
well judge, that this is rude; and has not 


the ſtrokes of a maſterly hand; tho I de 
not ſee the whole plan. In like manner, 


if any plead for the truth of any thing in- 
conſiſtent, I am not to fall in with ſuch 
an abſurdity, tho I ſee not the whole 


x 
St . *-oS 


2 But that is not the caſe here. 


We ſee enough of the ſcheme of provi- 


dence to lead us to virtue: and, when we 


ſee that it has evident marks of prevailing | 
wiſdom and goodneſs, - we argue, from tho 


WE th af perſec· 


| particular 0 . 
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of Deity, hat the other parts SE RM.-- 
of it, which lie out of our ſight, muſt, N. 


alſo, be wiſe and good. And we. may 


ſee; that this government ariſes. from his 


being every where preſent, all- perfect, _- | 


wiſe, all-knowing, and all. powerful. 
_ that this objection is not built on: the 2 


foundation, as when it is raiſed againſt any 


thing, that is offered, which is inconſiſt- 

ent to a true idea of e nature * 80 

vernment of the world. mart 1 
Thus far in general. 276. 
What is farther propoſed, upon che 


ſudjec, may be een 18 fol- | 


wan _— * 


a8 — . a oy A 


Hz We ſhall Dae 250 are 3 _ 
ral parts,” that are HEE bude | 


cn term, Providence, 
II. Prove that there is 4 e 
III. Conclude, by making thoſe ont 
cal remarks, wen, * e direct 
our 8 — | 


N 4 S* 1 7 g 5 
"nh W ” \ 21 PI g ; g 37. # 


general 


I. Let us confide# Wbt are Scher ſeveral 7 
parts, that are comprehended under the 
general term, Providence, Under this 


| RE — 


sSxkII. genetal Word, Providened,). are TING 
= benden. e — 


= art. Re: 33 Das 5 Yo. 3G 1 
Wl I. Prifervat bmachamwon appethend: 
=  CGoDtobethofiribcanſe which give Being, 


where there was none before; wa nwft 
conceive that the creatures, whiel He has 
made, ate ſuſtained: and continued by 
him! It is impoſlible ta apprehend. any 
Being made of Gt, that is independent 
upon him. And, if the Beingt, whe he 
has created, are dependent, ihey muſſ be 
conceived: to be pre ſer ved 81 the detèt mi- 
nation of .Gop. -- 3 .. Xa 7 Bd cs 5 
We find that the ſkill of men reaches 
no farther than the framing and modelling 
the qualities of the einge, which they n- 
verſe with, And; gas long as the ſubjects 
of theſe effects of human (kill. continue, 
it is certain that there will, frem hence, 
ariſe a continuation of the inſtances of their 
fill; But the very Beings themaſelyes, 
and their powers of acting, are dependent 
upon Gop, as the firſt cauſe: and, of 
conſequence, he, does, every omen 
n N continue e tl 1g 
e 50 een e 2. A8 


partes Hy dt 


2. As 'Gob dots preſerve che Being; r KI. 


govern them. 
The def bent of we _ are, 
without doubt, under his direction. It is 
by one ſimple act, or manner of acting, 
that they are kept in the fame order, in 
which they were firſt created · The . 
of gravitation will account for all the ap- 
pearances, that occur to us, in the material 
parts of the creation. But then, in regard 
to intelligent agents, he has expreſſed his 
government over them, by giving them 


fas, which ariſe from their intelligent 


nature; and inforcing thoſe laws, by the 
different conſequences that attend their 

HE and behavior. 

Ile has added 4 revelation, in which, in 
rhe pureſt and moſt extenſive manner, the 
duties, that arife in our reaſonable nature, 
are re- inacted; or ſet in ſuch a light, as 
may be of great advantage to all, who will 
attend to them. He has, in a very clear 
and diftin& manner, opened a future 
ſtate of retribution; and ſer before us thoſe 

particular and minute circuttiftances, in 
822 the laſt and final determination of 
the 


which de has mage; bo be dass inet n X. 


A general and 


IF RM. the, fates, of mankind will be decided : ſo 
NX. that we, now, are at no loſs to underſtand 


— 


the procedure of that great day of trial. 
And we do nat want circumſtances enough 
to influence and animate. uus. 
Me are, farther, to ont. that * 
muſt be. apprehended, by all, that will 
imploy carefully their thoughts, to have 
an acceſs: to our minds. It is not to be 
ſuppoſed that we can, in the ſame manner, 
or degree, have acceſs to one another, by 
the medium of ſpeech. And the author 
of our nature may be conceived to have 
ſuch acceſs, or, approach, to our minds, 
as may lead us to apprehend, that he can 
influence and direct, comfort and ſupport 
us. Whoever denies this power, can have 
no other argument againſt it; but that i it is 
inconſiſtent to our characters as agents. 
But, 1 apprehend, there is no juſt foun- 
dation. of. objecting. this, againſt the di- 
vine Being” s having acceſs to our thoughts. 
We have influence upon others. We ſee, 
ſometimes, that. we preyail by perſuaſion, 
And cannot. we apprehend i it much eaſier 
that Gop can, conſiſtently with.our being 
agents, have ſuch accels ; and give us ſuch 
views 


partic ieilar Providence. 1 s 205 
views of things, as ſhall prevail with SER. 
our minds to determine and act? This is X. 
not at all inconſiſtent with our being free, 
or our being agents; any more than the 
arguments, which we make uſe of, to one 
another; and which prevail, to direct and 
| influence aQtions ; are inconſiſtent to a- 


gency. 


| Bo Let us now conſider whether there 
is ſuch 4 providence, or no; that does, 
not only preſerve, , but over-rule, direct, 
and govern all perſons, and effects. bn 
I think this muſt ariſe from the conſi- 
deration of the divine perfection; who 
knows all things; who, by his infinite 
wiſdom, adapts one thing to another, in 
the moſt perfect manner. He muſt be 
conceived to be preſent every-where : for 
the heaven of heavens cannot contain him ; 
neither can place, or ſpace, bound him. 
As he exiſts by abſolute neceſſity, he exiſts 
always, and every-where. He is a Being, 
that is poſſeſſed of unbounded goodneſs, as 
well as knowlege, wiſdom, and power. 
Now it appears, that ſuch a Being, who 
is every-where, and a-powerful; all- wiſe 


and 
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ITDA and all-good ; and the author of al og 
X. 5 as nk 0 all ching 8. by 


„ 4s 


cult to form even an e a ie of” 
Beſides ; if we conſider, we ſhall find, 
that he has planted in all the creatures 
which are indued with ſenſe, and with 
any degree of reaſon, a diſpoſition to take 
care of their offspring. And can we ima- 
gine that Gop, the father of all, ſhould 
make a world: and, when it was created, 
diſregard it, or neglect to exerciſe any care, 
or concern, about it? This appears to be 
quite difagrecable to clear and ſtrong rea- | 
ſoning. ee 2" 
But let us farther conſi der; that, if woe 
remove all care and concern könn the com- 
mon parent of all, about the creatures, 
which be has made, What reaſon is there 
to expreſs any religious act towards him? | 


== What ſhould lead us to offer up our praiſes. 
to him ? Oc what 1 8851 Is there 2 
rayer? 
But here, methinks, 1 hear ſome ob- 
jeQing, &« As for pra iſe ; that may be made 
* uſe of: but, for or prayer, i it 19 extremely 
<> abſurd. 


pantieular- a 


« abſurd. All things are under the dl. SNN 
1 rection- and influenee of the divine X. 
„ minds and they are What he intended 3 


they ſhould be. They are not at all 
< liable to any ateratiqn,” 

This bhyection has ao good frandation. 
A if they ſugpaſed, that all theſe 
things were under the government of thoſe 
Les, uhich GO has placed in them; 


of thoſe laws; there might be ſome color 


in the-cbjeQion. | But pray 3 how. do they 
know that Gon has left all to the effects af | 


the powers, which he has given them? ar 


to ſuch certain la wa? Cap: matter, or mo- 
tion, have a law ; any More than that they 
are directed, ſupported, and governgd by 

the firſt canſe? If we call that @ fow, 


which is an uniſorm and ſteddy exiſtence, 
or appearance; that may be from the 
vo Buing, and from his method of 


*:5 „ 


nied, bath is (e. in reference to gra- 


vitation, There is no accounting for this, 
dy the rules of mechauiſm; or by any 
obſervations, that we are capable of mak- 
00 How can ane body move another, 


| without | 


2 © * 
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SxERII. without contact? There is no . 5 


+, 


another, but by impulſe; and that accord- 


5 Wing to the furface of the body. But pray; 


how comes it about, that a body will at⸗ 


tract another body, at à great diſtance; 
and where we cannot eonceive there ſhould 


be any impulſe? This is owing to gravi- 


tation. And it appears moſt likely that 
Gop holds this in his own hands; or, 
that he does immediately attract, or gravi- 
tate; as he is infinitely knowing, and has 
a full apprehenſion of what is ſufficient to 
anſwer all the views and deſigns _y 1 


creation. e hich 


It may, ers a be objected ; 7 _ 
et there can be no RUN | ; what avail 


1 8 our prayers?” ./ - 284 1 
Why; -I do notallow, at: TY as "ou . 
is no alteration: or that Gop may not di- 


rect; though he does it, in ſuch a manner, 


as appears to us quite agreeable to ſecon- 


dary cauſes: But, ſuppoſe he did not, 
would it not be a proper thing to own our 


dependence upon him? And; by addreſs- 
ing to him; acknowlege that he is infi- 


nitely wiſe, and powerful, juſt and good ? 


to ackEnowlege that all things are under 
his 


erbe, providence. 209 
B view, and under his conduct; who is Sz RM. 
a Being of all- perfection? And, by this, — . 


we gain a propet 8 « mind; n 
ever events may ariſe. 
I know of no mligion, ts 3 ws, 
t0iaddivb to Gon, for this or the other 
particular favor; ot that gives us an aſſur- 
ance, or expectation, of receiving that par- 
ticular favor, ot bleſſing. I am ſure, Chri- 
tianity does not. And I am; fatisfied, 
while: we addreſs unto God, as the cauſe 
of all. Beings ;, and i in whom all do exiſt; 
and, a8 the governor and director of all; 
we, by this, may. attain ſach a diſpoſition, 


Ui ſuch a 5 1971 17 1A, If afflic- 


S 


24 


awoare © dot. wanting to 5 will over- 


D rule every. event. for, our. true, bappineſs ; : 


0 But] cannot. ſp readily give up our obliga- 
tion to prayer. We are generally apt to 
imagine that, becauſe events appear to he 
the reſult of ſecondary cauſes, therefore, 
Soy has no hand in them; or, if he has, 


hap, the whole Plan is in his mind; and 
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8E RN. „ CEE) Pr will be Joſt 
X. accorditgito*thatiſcheme;;-|But"I worlder 


| how any ſhould enter into fuch a way of 


thinking. The winds are at the direction 
of the divine Being. The ſeas are reftriin- 


ed by him. We know very well what 


extraordinary turns, or events, ariſe to 
men; both by the winds: and by iche ſeas. 
We know that, by rain, ſome parts of the 
earth will belfruitol: or, by too m 
rain, there may ariſe 'A dearth. We may 
find chat rain falls juſt as the Divine Being 
thinks proper. And , from hence, may 
Ariſe Want, or plenty. The waves and the 
"winds tay be the occafion of fad loftes cs to 
l deine? atid they may prove the happy 0c- 
calion of expreſſing gratitude to the goyer- 
nor of the world, in regard t. to others, All 2 
ie things $ are looked upon, by careleſs 
and chene perſons, to be from” ſuch 
caliſes, as are not at all under the direction of 
the firſt, all perfect mind. But why Mmodid 
I think 16? I can Tee no Wien f it; 
when G0 is all-Wiſe, powerful, and good; 
and "everywhere preſent: and can over- 
rule thoſe things, which appear to us to 


de ſecondary cable," in a manner, that is 


8 5 exactly 


4 things ; but we muſt conclude that he can 


barg teular hnapigence. ef ] 
exacly agreeable. tothe wiſe goyernor of Sni Ml 
all. And, if he does, by theſe, which we X. [} 
call ſecondary sguſeh, bring upon us! ary Wy Ml 
afflitjon,z, wenge not toapprehend that i 
this js not deſigned, by (the. rſt,..all-per- 
fect, maral agent; to train,us;up.to, and 
to. make us meet. for, that Wherein our 
5 happineſs cnſiſts. un 2a 
Abe guvernment o, God: does not 3 
eee Beings; but the hearts 
fi all agen are in his hands; and he turns 
them as the rivets f water. He has ac- 
ceſs to our thaughts: and can, by every 
tial, hring us ito reflect, and to confider the 
xs ef reaſon, We are under; and 
gureſ the irregularities. of aur conduct. 
And; therefore, we ate to ſuppoſe, that 
his gogernment does not end in the events, 
Which ariſe iftom the preſent order of 


ſupport, aſſiſt, ſtrengthen, and inable us 
to canſwer the moral intentions and par- 
ꝓoſas: ofchis government. 
know very well, Some 3 
ithetche Has ordered all things, in ſuch a 
Ai way, that, for ſuch a period of years, 
the world ſhall continue; and produce 
7 | P = : ba all 


- 


4A general and 


Sn te all the events, and effects, hich we 


— bs, 
tc ſee. "ip cy en 3; 


ww This, 7 wink eansdt be ms 15 


For, tho', in judging of the ill of 
men; we, indeed, ſuppoſe greater dexte! 


rity to be me rogues» in chr, machirie, 


<-<@-. + 


in bein r vide and actuating 


every ſpring of that machine: there 


is ſomething that is inſufficient in this cen 

pariſon. Becauſe we cannot ſuppoſe that 

an argument from artiſts, or nen, ſhould 
conclude with regard to the governor” of 
the world. When every part of this ge. 
vernment of the material ſyſtem is Pointed | 
to moral government; that very much al. 


ters the caſe. We may frame à clock. 


But, if a clock go on for 2 thouſand years, 
there is no refering this to a moral govern- 
ment. But, when we ſee, that at:iie 
exerciſes of the divine government here, 


even with regard to the material ſyſtem of 


things, is pointed to a moral government; 


or to the government of moral agents; 
there is not the ſame reaſon to argue, that 
this world is e gg as, yy an _—_ 
a e is framed. | „29110 


We 


particular providence. 


had ſome. changes, ariſing from the preva- 
lence of vice. The earth was curſed to 


213 
We find that this world appears to have 8E RN. 


2 


our firſt: parents. And, when Cain was 


guilty of that barbarous act of murthering 
his brother, there was a greater degree of 
ſterility that attended the land. Again; 


ptevaling vice brought on a general deluge. 
And other remarkable inſtances of the pun» | 


iſhment of vice, in the courſe of provi- 
en may be found. 


It is a very eaſy: thing to repreſent this, 


in a light, that may excite laughter: but 


men, that will reaſon, from facts, and the 


truth of things, will eaſily ſee, that there is 
no juſt ground to ſet things in ſuch : a ridi- 


.culous light. _ 
If it be ſaid, ©* that this of mw 


« the world to continue, in ſuch an order, 


e for a certain period, is not inconſiſtent 
« to a moral government. Mat, in- 
deed, would give ſome color of reaſon, for 
admitting the ſcheme. But yet, it is quite 
uncertain; it only goes upon a ſuppoſition, 
that, when we ſee a machine finiſhed by 
men; we may, then, apply it to Deity : 
but we have no juſt foundation for it. 

2001 P 3 I would 
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X. 
— 


I would now come to conclude this fub- 
Re by making proper reflections- | 

1. How: unhappy, How 5 
cid abſurd, is the ſcheme of Hibeiſu And 
how much rea ſon have we to wifi für, as 
well as to believe a Gon vf ſuch perfec- 
tions, as to be eaſily capable of directing, 
and OG all wi "Ate . rd 
has made? )?) 

There is no prinkiphs 10 dinkls + nor __ 
more melancholy, than to think, that all 


events; here below, are the reſult of chance; 


and undirected and unguided by a Being, 


that is perfect in N et mer 


neſs, and Power. 
There is nothing would create; to a 
r perſon, more diſtreſs, more real 
ſorrow of mid; than to imagine, that 
this world, either made itſelf, or that it is 
put off, by the divine Being, without his 
continuing to have m __ or a 
Tarn; in . g 


It is the wy bleatingdhiboghe.n to wake. 


l had an all- perfect Being, that created all 


things, to be at the helm; and to direct 
and guide all things. It is certainly for the 


W of thoſe that are innocent and 


virtuous; 


' 


„ n g 25 
| virtuous: or that repent of their fins; 8ER. 
- and, in their future conduct, act conſiſt- X. 
ent to thoſe laws, that Gop has made. — 
2. We may; from hence, infer, that 
out .caſe is much; n laſer, n Nen 
would repreſent it. 
We are to uſe our powersi al Shs; ik 
hho er ſpring up difficulties, or what 
ſhould, occaſion diſtreſs. And; chen, it is 
a very delightful thought ta: apprehend 
that Gop is near me, who is: infinitely 
kind! and good; and can, conſiſtent with 
my being free, communicate and impart 
what may be of great comfort to me. This 
is that, which animates and incourages 
men of virtue, to go on with alacrity and 
courage, in this world. We know that 
Gow. is the higheſt virtue; and every way 
a moſt perfect Being. And he muſt ap- 
prove of that, which makes us like to 
bim. And, if he approves of it; we can- 
not fail of being happy: not now, 
perhaps; or, at leaſt, not perfectly ſo. 
But, ſurely, that Being, who is moſt ho- 
ly, will make thoſe that reſemble him in : 
bis moral character, happy, finally, and 
forever. This, therefore, muſt incourage 
N P27 us 
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| Ser. us to go thro” all the ſtorms and with; by 
X. which await this life, with firmneſs and 
— reſolution of mind; and to perſevere in 
the practice of ſincere piety and real ho- 
lineſs: that, when we come to leave this 
world, we may have a juſt and a well- 
grounded hope, that we ſhall, at laſt, be 
made perfectly holy, and conſequently 
perfectly happy, in his bearenly and eter- 
nal kingdom. | 
3. From what has been Ss. we. 1 
learn how to think and ſpeak right and ex- 
actly of the divine providence. 
I I am. perſuaded. that this argument 15 | 
been brought into contempt, by the weak- 
| neſs of ſome, who have not expreſſed 
themſelves in a manner agreeable to the 
ideas, or ſentiments, , which we ought to 
form of this ſubject. In every little thing, 
they are ready to expreſs their belief of the 
immediate interpoſition of Gop. And 
they do it, ſometimes, in ſuch a manner, 
as leads people to entertain a wrong opi- 
nion, However: this is certain, that we 
have the higheſt reaſon to ſay, that 
“ every perſon and every event is conſtant- 
* under be providence f Go. 
PR 1 With 


particular: . 
With regard to preſer vation, this can- SERM: 


not be denied. And, with regard to go- 
vernment, I think it is apparent, that all 


things are ſo under his direction, as that they 


anſwer his general deſign; and, upon the 


whole; have a view to our being recovered 
and raiſed to a temper and li which is 
* to make us happy. 

We may then ſay, that nothing befalls 
us, but it comes from Gop: that is, he 
is the author of every event. And, I am 
ſure, that this agrees exactly to the cleareſt 
ſentiments, which we can form of things. 

We may farther ſee, that, tho we are 


* 
2 [1 
21 2 5 
Ll T 
” L 


X 


not, always, upon our praying for them, 


to expect particular temporal favors: or to 
imagine, that he, who governs the world, 


will not regard the good of the whole: yet, 


notwithſtanding, theſe are in his hands and 
government; and they are deſigned to train 
us up to the practice of virtue; and make 


us qualified for a ſtate of complete happi- 


neſs. For we are not to limit he provi- 


dence ꝙ Gop; and think that it is confined 
to this preſent ſcene. This is a miſtake: 
and it is, from this, that many other errorg 
take their riſe. They argue, ** that this 


« ſcene 


218 wh Nas ant 
SEARM.“ nnd things is a l and / no 
X. other ſtate to ſuccede. But take the 
WV other world: into view: and, then, theſe 
evils, which Gon permits to befall any, 


are capable of accompliſhing our higheſt 
good and perfect happineſs. Certaioly, 
therefore, it is of the: greateſt conſequence 
to ſetle right ideas of the divine proyidence: 
and to take care to expreſs them in ſuch a 
manner, as may be moſt, becoming thoſe 
who pee their belief of re "a 
tion. 5 
x th This! is a e 5 7 ppott 3 : 
all the viciſſitudes and. changes, which 
ſtates and governments n nt in this 
world, 

The Hfaliiſt fas, The Tard ROY tet 
„ rejoice. This is a foundation of 
comfort to any conſiderate perſon, that 
vrhatſoever turns up in affairs, relating to 
the public, there is one, who is Lok os 
Lok ps; that directs. and over-rules them; 
and will ever be ready to 40 gore. | in our : 


Ch a 4 


" From . we may ſee, 7 * rea- 
_forablencl of STR nn e emen 
With 


= 8 


 partienlar: providence. 
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_ with the circuniſtanoes, in which Goh Suu? 


has placed them. Its V19 V2 OF 1 9" bh 


X. 


I do not mean, that we ſhould neger Sn 


the: uſe of our powers fo attain ſuch eir- 
cumſtances, as may make us tnote capable 


of injoying life; er of being betieficial tc 


others: but we muſt till remember, that it 
is the providence of Gov, which exalts any; 


and he it is, alſo that deprefſes, . And, 


ſince all circumſtances are under His direc- 
tion, ſurely we ought hence to infer, that 

it becomes us to behave in a manner be- 
coming reaſonable Beings, and the charac» 


ter of Chriſtians; that we may not, in any 


reſpect, deviate from the rule of our _ 
ligent nature. 


6. As the providence of Gp; ts over. 2 | 
bis works; we may have courage to paſs 


thro all che various ſcenes, that may arife 


in this life. Whatever happens, we are 


ſtill in the hands of a kind and gracious 


governor. And we have the juſteſt reaſon 


to caſt our care upon him. For he, "om 
Has all- perfection, has been ſo kind as 

promiſe, that he will take care of us. He 
does not ſuffer us to be without any ex- 


more ..5 | pectation 
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SERM. — of ſtrength and afituanes pro- 


portionate to every Og inn we are 


GY called to conflict with. 
7. This, ſurely, does MY beſpeake ter⸗ 
ror to the wicked, that are determined to 


go on, in a courſe of vide. 
He, that is LORD or 1 


every act of rebellion, that they are guilty 
of; and has almighty power and can reach 


them, and they can never eſcape out of 


his hand. We know that this Being exer- 


ciſes a moral government: and, of conſe- 


qnence, will ſet his character, as a wiſe 
and juſt governor, in a due light: and will 


diſtinguiſh thoſe, who are his fincere ſer- 
vants and votaries, from others, that 80 


on in a ſtate of impenitency. 3 
All things are in his hands. He has the 


direction and government of them. And 
we know that, as he is our governor, we 
ſhall be acoountable to him for all the ta- 
lents, which he has favored us with: and 


that we ſhall receive a proportionate re- 


ward, if good; and proportionate puniſh. 


ment, if we violate Tus colninands. 


Py 


; | 8 From 
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8. From hence we may ſee how rea- SE RI. 
ſonable it is for us to truſt in Gon, and} G. . 
depend upon him. 41 Gy” 

For, tho we are not called pes ; 
vpn him, in any inſtances, where we 
have no ground, by bis promiſe or decla- 
ration, to expect his favor; yet, in ge⸗ 
neral, we are ſure, that, to tlie truly good, 
Who but their truſt i in him, all things 
ſhall, in the event, prove bappy; and be 
over. fuled for their Wee and ane | 
erke, email "ſhould excite every | 
conſiderate man to truſt and depend, in a 

proper and right manner, on GoD. For, 
as he is the creator, ſo he is cy palin: | 
kr e HURTS ITE 9 

We. conclude this Acute, Jy 

'9:*Laftly, Let us take care to act agree- 

ably to thoſe duties,” that ariſe from the re- 
lation; wre ſtand in, to a Being, chat go- 
verns and directs all things; who is the 
original of all; who preſerves them every 
moment, in their faculties and powers, 
and "who e and guide all, to-the 


of gc 2117 200 ec purpoaſes 


222 ...A generatiand..... 
Sr RN. . of his moſt, wiſe. and Hetkene 
X. moral government... (1... 10] 
>> Let us, therefore, a & like the Beipgs, that 
are. capeble,.of , reſembling, Gan, ig this 
holinck,.,or moral Character. This is the 
cod, chat we.thopld ever baye "Os 
whether, in proſperity or affliction. 
things are to attemper us to beayen, — 
2. difpofition,,of mind and conduct of 
lie; fgrogd to an reeablench, to thaſe 
perfection of the Diuiue Bang, which 
| are imitable by us, and are capable of he- 
. to. our age ud 
life : ah bas } lan ©1 Int 1900 009 
Vile. WE, AF n f gr 
fü do A reſemblance f Dejzy, in his 
moral perfections, we canngt be happy, 
Moral evil produces! natural evil. Me 
fsel chat all the intereſts and purſuits, that 
we chm have in our view, are deſtroyed 
and zuined by the exerelſch and practice of 
vice. dle, Who is the moral gqvernor of 
the world; has ſetled things in this manner. 
And ove muſtobhſerva his-laws:; apdiherded, 
by the, conſequences f obedience. and diſ- 
-obegience, to ſee, that our true perfection 
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which is the proper perfection of our intel- \ 
lüigent make. 


proved, that we may increaſe in the hatred 


neſs to him; and thereby to a capacity of 


glory. 


* ticular providence. 223 


and happineſs muſt ariſe from the divine SE RM. 


image. We muſt reſemble him, that is X. 


; true and faithful, righteous and good; or — 


we can never be capable of being happy. 4 
He has taught us this, in the method of | 
his moral government. He has plainly 

connected diſtreſs and anguiſh of mind, 

with the guilt of violating his laws. He, 

does, by his providence, teach us, that we 

cannot be happy, without attaining to that, 


Let this, therefore, be our GRAND 
Dsiox; and be ſteddily and conſtantly 
purſued. And let all our concerns, with 
a ſenſible world, be ſo managed and im- 


of vice, and in the love of extenſive virtue 
and holineſs. Then we fall in with the 
kind defign and government of Gop. 
Then are we complying with what is our 
duty, and the perfection of our make, 
And, then, are we growing up to a like- 


being for-ever an in his preſence and 
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8 E R M 0 N XI. 
Goo, the judge of all. 


Ps at. | ix. 8. 


And he ſhall judge the world i in 
W e A 


i 4 HE attributes Se Gop >SERM] 
2 which ariſe from his re- XI. 
Eb lation to other Beings, are WWW 
| DI theſe; vis. That he is the 
XG < = J <5 firſt cauſe, or creator, of 
Dall things: that he is the 
preſerver of all: and that he is the gover- 
nor of intelligent Beings, and moral a- 
gents, who are capable of being governed 
by law. We have treated on theſe; 
and now procede to the fourth and laſt of 
the relative attributes; vix. that of bis _ 
ing their JupGE, | 

Vol. II. | * Wen 


226 God, the judge 
Seu. When I fay, Go will te the judge of 
XI. ral agent, I would be underſtood to 
mean, that he will, ſome time or other, 
reward fach, aß Have, in the courſe of their 
actions, expreſſed a dutiful regard to his 
laws; and puniſh thoſt, who, on the con- 
trary, have infringed and violated them; 


and chat in the exacicit and moſt equitable 
proportion. | 
I this is not done in the preſent life 
(and that it is not, will, I think, be grant- 
ed by every conſidenate perſon} there muſt 
be another ſtate, in which there will be 
ſuch an exact and equitable diſtribution. 
Some have apprehended, that, from the 
' Tramateriality of the ſbol, its irmtmoreality 
Will follow: and confequeatly, not only 
its future exiftenar, but ts. ture 
mtcrminably. Ex 
That the mind, Score: 
| which hagu power an itſeif to begin rien, 
cannot ariſe from mater and motion, in 
amy conceivublt remmment, or direction, 
is highly probable ;/'if not demonſtrably. 
certain. Aorrer is flagiſhand inactive: 
and, hon at reſt, cun never thanye its 
. Nate, * ** motion. Whereas the 
;  -Gonfſeious. 


2 4% * 2 


of. all. 


0 edofticits Seta has a power to begin, , 


or ſtop, action; or vary it, at pleaſure. 


The known properties of matter and ww 


conſciouſneſs are ſo intitely diſtinct; that the 
one cannot be affirmed of the other, in a 
literal, tho in a pguratibe, Nady 1orne- 
times, they may, 
A Jearlet thought, 4 blue en a 
e faea, and the like, appear, at firſt 
_ abſurd: though, in a figurative 
ko ug we may, Ef enough, ar. 4 
Fee W 
HBeſides; dome of the properties of mat- 
ter are incompatible with thoſe of the 
mind. Body is infinitely diviſible; 
and the particles of our organized frame 
are in a continual flux. I would aſk, 
Do the atoms, which fly off from our 
e bodies every day, retain conſciouſneſs?” 
Then each muſt be, in part or in whole, 
conſeious. The former is abſurd; Gave 
conſciouſneſs is ſomething that is intire, 
ſimple, and uniform: and the latter would 
imply innumerable, diſtinct conſciouſ- 
D neſſes; where there is but one ſuppoſed. 
Farther: how do the particles, which 
ſuccede thoſe that fly off, come to be 
Q 2 conſcious? 


God, the judge 


. conſcious? Can it be imagined, that, by 


A can ariſe; 
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any combination of theſe, conſciouſneſs 
when 1 one f them 
ſingly is unconſcious? Serra e 
Again: Matter cannot 1 mat- 
ter; but the conſcious principle can reflect 
upon its own conſciouſneſs. | 
By theſe and ſuch like 8 it is 
probably, if not certainly, clear, that the 
conſcious principle (which we call mind) 
cannot ariſe from matter and motion, how 
refined and modified ſoever. 2 | 
From hence it follows, that the difſo. 
Jutiow.of the body, does not infer the ceſ- 
ſation of the exiſtence of the mind: but, 
on the contrary, it is probable, that it may, 
_ notwithſtanding, continue to exiſt ;  eſpe- 
cially. when it is, in its own nature, ee | 
5 1 indiviſible * ; x 
Io argue, n from its immateri- 
ality, to its. future mißt nen and immorta- 


* — = 0 
13 . 8 * | "MW, % 19 
4 * 8 Sa. 4% 2 ES Fs if F = 


1 „Nihil ſti in animis i nibil concretum, ni · 
* hil copulatum, nihil coagmentatum, nihil duplen: 
quod cum ita fit, certe nee ſecerni, nec dividi, nee diſ- 
5 cerpi, nec diſtrahi poteſt; nec interire igitur. Eſt enim 
8 * interitus quaſi diſceſſus, et ſecretio, ac direptus earum 
partium; quæ, ante interitum, Ar —_ tene. 
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meg is inconcluſive; Kinds: ** depends SRM. 
on the will of the creator: unleſs we XI. 
can find a medium, which will probably 
or oertainly, prove, that it will be the plea- 
ſure of the firſt cauſe, that it ſhould have a 
future conſcious exiſtence. And I appre- 
hend that the confideration of Gop, as a 
wiſe lawgiver, will furniſh” us with one, 
which will be found, NN examination, 
to be elear and indiſputable. Ke: 
©» To make out this — __ more 
clearly, we Fog. to treat 1 it, in the 
1 5 et n 


e Confider nat v we are erke o mo- 
cl eee, alt Fus 10 | 

II. That God att comards ue i the 

| cee * 4 539 

III. That it will pen A ex- 
* of his moral government; that, to 
vindicate the excellencies, or perſections, 
of Gor, there muſt be a ſtate of retri- 
bution; and that we ou een by 
him. 

IV. After we ae explainet this attri- 
bute; as far as the light of nature will aſ- 
fit us; we may add what is offered to us, 


Q 3 in 


230 G whe N judge 
Sew; i in the laſt and moſt perfect revelation, 
XI. which Gan. has made af wh 50: us, 
bi hi ſon |. 
.de conclude, «by wokieg _ 
neon. 


7 Fs copier! tate are _ 
of moral government, | | 
Nothing. 1 winke e can be Fine: Shi 

chit that we are formed ſp. as 10 he ſit for 
3 or, in other ores” to 
be accountable, - 

If we reflect, we hall, Smily find, | 
that we have powers, whereby we can dif. 
cern the beauty and fitneſs of n. 
ciples and actions; and the def 
unßtneſe of other, principles and aQjqns, c 
Whatever powers, creatures, below us 
may haye, it appears that they are not ca- 
pable of oomparing one thing with-ano» 

| ther 10 ſoe the braut, ot fitneſs, of ſome 
actions; and} the defarmity and unfitneks of 
others. which ever appears to be re- 
quiſite for any Being, that is capable of 
en . ſl OTE PI. 


14 


I of all. . 234. 
We find 1 that we can refletSnwns. 
won got actions, and compare them with Lia 
the rule of fitneſs, or the contrary. It is 
alſo clear, F we act diſa greeably ta the | 
law of reaſon. which is the law of our 
make; we feel diſtteſs and anguiſh: and 
that even in actions, which no one can 
know of, but ourſelves. A conſciouſneſs 
of them fills the mind with uneaſineſs and 
diſtreſs. And there is no poflibility of lay- 
ing aſide, or' ting rid of, a ſenſe of guilt, 
and Eble fo and apprehenſions that 
there ſhall he ſome Mopar s and ſuitable pun- 


92 


On the other fide; ; when we e 40 ſuitabl 
to our make, we have hopes that we can 
receive, from tbe goodneſs of the great go- 
vernor of the world, complete felicity. 
By all theſe refleRions, we may. cafily d 
be convinced, that we are Beings : account- 
able to Gop, as gover nor of the world ; as 
we have capacities and abilities, which 
gen evidence * we are under 4 
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here given unto him, as a Judge. THF 


Goa, ene, 


Sni. | Wo 
. II. We find that Gon does act towards 
| bi reaſonable creatures, as a governgr. .. 


He has attended his, laws with. proper 


ſanctions; whereby we may form a very 
eaſy apprchenſion of the character, that is 


2 


It is certain, "that 1 we are under a law | 
as all intelligent Beings muſt be. The 


apoſtle lays of the Gentiles, that, when 


they had no reyeled law, there was a law 


in their frame: their conſciences accuſing, 
or exculing | them. And, as this is a la 


to all reafonable Beings, ſo we ſhall End, 


that Gop gives us ſufficient evidence that : 
he ſtands related to us, as 4 moral gover- 
nor; not only in that he” has plainly dif- 
covered to us a law; by which we are to 
direct our conduct; : bat, as be has con- 
nected with our conformity to this law, or 
acting contrary to it, proper inforcements 


Every one muſt (it; he will reflect at all) 
feel, that, 5 when be does what betothes 
bin or wit is reaſchable or fit, he has 
all ſerenity and calmneſs within, There 
is no diſtreſs, no diſturbance of mind; no 
chagrin, 1 in eg upon ſuch: a conduct. 

But, 


of All. „ 233 
But, on the other hand, if we act any Sr RM, 
way diſagteeable to reaſonäble Beings, or XI 
contrary to the law of our intelligent na- — 
ture, we then find great diſtreſs; and a 
fear of puniſhment, from the hand my _ i 
* is the governor of the world. 
But beſides; if we will trace this: ſabjec 
0 neren we ſhall find, that Gop has 
connected every intereſt, that We can have 
in our view, with piety and virtue: and 
be bas connected, with runing counter to 
this law. of nature, diſadvantage; in every 
reſpect; both as to this lite, and i in refer- 
- ence to another. 
11 is certain that health of body, firength 
| uind exactneſs of judgment, inward 
peace, ſucceſs attending our purſuits of in- 
tereſt in this life, our character and repu- 
tation, all ſtand connected with the ſteddy 
and univerſal practice of that which is a- 
greeable to piety and virtue, On the con- 
trary, the health of the body is impaired, 
the clearneſs of judgment is loſt, and a 
ſtain to reputation follows the exerciſe, or 
practice, of a habit of vice. And thus Gop 
has plainly diſcovered that he is a governor = 
of W Beings; and that he does, in 
part, 


234 Goa, rde fudge 
SBM; Part, or infowe degree, diſtinguiſh his ſin- 
XI. cere votaries, or fervants, from thoſe who 
allow thenſdves.i in a courſe of vice; and 
act contrary to the law. which be bas plant- 
ed' in reuſonahle nature. For, in order to 
give us a full cation, that he dess regt 
_ virthe! and vice; and does diſtinguiſh thoſe 
that ptactiſe the one, from thoſu whocait 
quite the contrary;:—— He has baren 
piea ſed to connect every proſpect af advan» 
tage and happineſs to he ſteddy practice af 
che law, that he has placed in our frame: 
and the n . of; my: 
UI. As ue are bee 8 Cn 
ment; and as Gop has ꝙꝓlainly proved that 
he does act towards us a8 a governor; and 
that he willdiſtinguiſh hole, that are his 
Hickful ſervants, from ſuch as violate his 
lavrs; ſo, in obſerving the courſa of di- 
vine providence, wie ſhall find that the na- 
tural tt ards of virtue and the n pure 
iſhments-of vice are interrupted, - 30 
We find, ſuch is the eonſtitution 8 
now, that what Gop did deſign, as matives 
N wſ to influence a moral conduct, are 


1 _ and infringed. - Virtue pra- 
duces 


of, all. 


the exeator, to have connected with it, 
every view of intereſt. | And yet, you "his 
| abatmen, who indulge themſelves. in 2 
ggurſe of vice, are, ſometimes, very proſ+ 
_ perousz. and lift up their beads,, and be- 
have. with a great deal of haughtineſs. of 
mind, upon a train of ſucceſſes, which 
baye attended them, and aer {prong 
from fame of their vices. Fiete 


On the other hand; we bee the rights 
ous moleſted and perſecuted, in his world, 
or removed from this life, and all its injoy- 


ments, by a violent death; merely becauſe 
nene enen piety. N en 43; 


5 effects For it has — ſome — | 
that there is 20 Gop, nor brouidence; or 


that Gop does not take notice, on regard, 


what paſſes in the world: becauſe they ſee 
witkedneſs attended with ſucceſs and proſ- 


petity; and ſometimes ute of, Ep 
perſecuted, and depreſſed, . 


There cannot be a br PE. man 


a this. The true inference is, thut there 


will bea time, in which theſe inſtances of 
the divine government, ſhall all be made 
to 


35. 


den tene 3 and 3 wy 


God, the ide 


ERM. 40 appear conſiſtent with every: perfection 


of the creator and governor of the world. 


— If he bas lald a ſcheme; and, in part, 
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executes it; in that he has made virtue to 
be naturally connected with happineſs; and 
vice naturally connected with miſery; but, 
as a ONE of moral N that are to 


60 Kr character, as Beings capable of 
determining and ehvsfi; and, in con- 
ſequencẽ; there ere ariſe many inſtances, which 
appear to be inconſiſtent With, and eöntrü⸗ 
ty to, the idea, that we have of his moral 
character, as a governor: From hence 
we may reaſonably infer, that there will 
be another Rate, and that 4 ſtate of Tetti- 
bution: qqs.onur oben ef 57097 
J o ſuppoſe that Go will not itinguſh 
thoſe; 'that are his faithful ' ſervants,” in a 
more equal manner, than a appeats in the 
preſent world, is to ſuppoſe, that either 
he has no concern abost the actions of 
Beings indued with reaſon ; or, that he 
will certainly, ſome titre or other; obſerve 
a day of retribution; and then diſtingoiſt, 


in a mots ebact n manner, bis votaries, from 
2 ei TOA g tdhoeſe 


Ah 8 OY 


ad he denne: in a coutſe of 5 1 . 
rebellion. rica 's RD 
| A liner, or he that is a Cyiolator. of the YN 


— 


this: a8, on the contrary, the rightcons 
has hope. For Gop has diſcovered. him- 
ſelf; by connecting with vice, a fear of 
the Fil conſequence, and with. virtue, the 
be has plainly ſhewn his ee of 
virtue, and diſapprobation of vice. The 
ſcene opens then; but not in ſuch a full 
manner, as is ſufficient to remove all the 
difficultics, that may be raiſed againſt the 
character of Gop, as a Vis. a e and 
a good n n de 
I know, ſome are ready 2 > | that, 
« if we, at preſent, find attending, virtue 
cc much greater good, than what accom- 
1 panies vice; why may not this be the 
« laſt ſcene, and no other to ſuecede it? 
e Will there not be difference enough 
c made, by the divine governor, from 
* the different effects, man ſpring from 
virtue or vice?” _ 
Perhaps, a reward, in apc Nate, 
. may not be due to us, indeed. For we 
. LD have 


God, he Judge 


Br XM. have all ſined, and hate forfeited any re- 


XI. 


Pe (properly ſpeaking) at the di- 
vine hand. But, then, we muſt remem- 


ber, that, tho it may not be ſtrictly due 
to men; it is due to the honor of tlie Divine 
perfecbi ions. It is no way confi ſtent with 


- wiſdom, juſtice, and eſpecially with good- 


nels, that Go ſhould make no other dif. 
tinction, or difference, between good and 


bad men, than appears to be in this world, 
We may wore the pleafure, which ariſes 


from virtue. I grant that this is a conſe- 
quence: and it is highly fit it ſhould be fo. 
But would any one imagine, that a gover- 
nor was wiſe, who ſhonld give more mo- 


ments of happineſs to a man, that was ir- 
regular, and diſorderly, amd rebellious, than 


to one that ever had near bis heart the 
intereſt of his government? | 
Apply the caſe, - nd Tthink it wil land 
clear; Bx. gr. For Gop to ſuffer a tyrant 
to facrifice' many thouſands of innocent 


| Hives, to bring about his own arhbitions 
aims; to follow this with a train of ſuc. 


ceſſes; and that he ſhould poſſeſs all, chat 
is in human power to injoy; and yet go 


dut of life, without having any great dif- 


treſs 


hh attending bb ben & eures SERBI. 
ut be a priſoner,” and loſe his life; for XI. 


the fake of his faith and virtue. I ſay, 
fach inſtances, as theſe, are not at all a- 
gtetable to the character of a wiſe gover- 
ndr. For it is neceflary that a wiſe gover- 
nor ſheuld make a balance of miſery, to 
turn tara paint finers 5 and a balance of hap- 
pineſs, in favor of ſuch as are ſincerely pions 
and virtucus. TO do the contrary, does 
not appear to be agreeable to the charac- 
ter of Cd p, as ju. For juſtice, applicd 
to à igiver, is, a Jiſtribeting, in an 
exact ps pos, ma Mee or 2 
ments. 
Nor we 2 in 0 inſtances 
thature vontrary to this end teuarding or 
_ puniſhing, This is, therefore, the conſe» 
quence; that, fine Gov is a juſt governor, 
and this is not fufficiently evident, in che 
courſe of his government of this world ; 
there muſt be a time, in which he will 
maniſtit tis to be His character, vi. that 
e Tous well a wie, e 2 


2 
bn "a 


God, the judge 


80 that, I think, from this reflection; 
it will appear highly probable, | at leaſt, 
that there muſt be a day, in which thoſe 
things, which ſeem, now, to run croſs to 
the divine character, as a governor, ſhall be 
ſet to rights; and it ſhall be made appear; 
before angels and men, that the great go- 
vernor of the l is wiſe, and Joſt, and 
good. 

25 That | Fo fk * to e 
pineſs; to vice, miſery; plainly ſhows 
him to be an excellent moral governor. 
And, that this connection is, at preſent, 
broken in upon, or interrupted, by the 

vices of men, as plainly points out to us a 
future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments; 
where Gop will vindicate the honor of his 
moſt excellent moral government; and 
make the connection of virtue with bappi- 
neſs, and of vice with miſery, univerſal, 
eee ** e \ 


. 4 ; 


IV. 988 this 8 ſo * * — 
light of nature, let us ſee what is offered: 
to us, upon this head, in the laſt and 
* perfect revelation, which Gop has 

made 


rag all. 


made of his will to us by his fon, We S£ RM, 
are there taught, that Gop ill judge the . 


world, in righteouſneſs, by the man Chriſt © 
Jeſus. This, I think, appears to be, 
every way, agrecable to the baſt\Gentd- 
ments, which we can form of Gop. The 
word (by whom the Father made the 
worlds) became: fleſh; exactly complied 
with the will of his father; was obedient 
to death; and, therefore, the Father raiſ- 
ed him from the dead; and gave him all 
power, both in heaven and earth. And 
he tells us, by him, that he judges no 
man; but that all men ſhall be judged by 
the 'word-incarnate; who is, now, at the 
Sm of the Father. | 
There is nothing at all that appears con- 
trary, or inconſiſtent, to reaſon; in this 
view. For he was ſent by the Father. 
And, as he fulfilled all righteouſneſs, the 
Father, by him, will judge the world. 
This was a reward confered upon him, in 
conſequence of his obedience unto death. 
A connection hereby i is conſpicnoul 7 ſeen 
between obedience and reward. 
And farther': this is highly fit; becauſe 
we ſhall be judged by one, at the right- 
Vox. II. R hand 


{062 - God, the 1 
- Sex. hand of the Father, who partock of our 
XI. nature. Certain it is, that this carries, in 
i, a very ſtrong motive to influence and 
ingage us to obedience ta his law ; I mean 
the goſpel, by which Chriſtiana are to be 
JOS: 
The ſripture repreſents co us, unt _ 
= will be a general day, in which all ſhall 
4 | appear; and have ſentence. pronounced; 
| | either of diſtreſs, from the. preſence of the 
Lord; or of eternal life; juſt as cheit dif- 
ferent characters are conſpicuous. 
The light of nature, or reaſon, will 
prove, in a very probable way, that there 
is to be a day of retribhution: but the light 
af nature would not { eaſily diſcover the 
circumſtances, in which this great tranſac- 
tion ſhall be performed. Revelation comes 
mn aid; and tells us, That all the Dead 
«« ſhall riſe; and that they ſhall Rand be- 
fore the tribunal of him, whom the Fa. 
© ther has appointed to be the judge. 
_ The ſcripture has told us diſtinctly, 
pl 05 the lau is, by which the tranſactions 
of that ayful day ſhall be ditrcted. Thoſe, 
that are not under the law of reunlation, 
W by the * chat is in their 
reaſon- 


of at. 


reaſonable ae aud He but thoſe, ITT 
who have liyed ip the light of revelations XI. 


ſhall be judged thar cb. 
Revelation has taught us, nt * the 
ſalomnity of the day, and ſet before us 
ſome cireumſtances, which, if attended to, 
muſt have very conſiderable weight, to in- 
duce us to believe : but it has added a clear 
and full repreſentation of the rewards, as 
well as of the puniſhments. It has aſſured 
us, that theſe, who ſhall riſe as the ſincete 
diſciples of Chrift, ſhall. be taken to be for- 
_ ever where Chriſt is, and ſhall receive an 
_ interminable Happineſs from him. They 
ſhall never more bh called forth to a ftate 
of trial, I do not ſay but that the higheſt 
intelligent Beings, that are created, muſt 
have a poſſibility of uſing ill the powers, 
which they have: but there will be a mo- 


| xemptations of the preſent ſtate, and every 


thing difficult, in the practies of virtue, 
will be removed: and they (ball have their 
powers inlarged ; and objects to entertain 
thoſe powers ſhall be granted them. And 
they ſhall haye a rule of action, that ſhall 
. them into the likeneſs of the 


R 2 moral 


244 God, the © judge | 
SER. moral character of Deity, that they ſhall 
XI. be boly as he is holy; and ſhall be pof. 
ſeſſed of ſuch happineſs, as to render it 
| hardly poſſible that there © ſhould be any 
temptations' ſtrong enough to take them 
off, or ſeduce them, from their "_ al- 


$ 


leg; iance unto Goo. 1 
On the other hand, the wicked Mell be 
ſentinion# to the ſecond death; to everlaſt= 
ing fire; to the worm that dieth not; to 
deſtruction from tbe preſence F the Lord. 
Theſe are the figurative expreſſions, which 
are made uſe of, in the ſacred writings : 
and which, at leaſt, muſt import ſuch 
puniſhment; as is proper. to ſet the per- 
fections of the great governor of the world 
7 wins and full light, before angels and 
And, in this view of things, there 

is no 6 inchilfiency to'the light, which we 
receive from our natural ſentiments. And, 
as there is nothing inconſiſtent, there is 
ſomething implied in theſe circumſtances, 
that is ſoited'to our ſtate, We are converſ- 
ing in a world of ſenſible” objects, which 
ſo much attach our powers to the things 


6 of ſenſe, that we can hardly raiſe our minds 
to think — of * perfections of the 
5 „ yn 


ef all. 


governor of. the world; * * a future dn RA. 
ſtate of retribution. It is, therefore, high- XI. 
ly fit, and congruons to the oonſummate 


wiſdom of Gon cthat he ſhould ſet before 
us rewards and puniſhments, with ſuch 
5 circumſtances, which are of the laſt con- 
ſequence;ʒ to attract our attention, and to 
fix our thoughts, ſo as to be ſuperior to 
that power and influence, which ſenſible 
; TI menen . e FR D040 21. bout ; 
. ſhall now: . ade by makin 
pra remarks/ 91 | 
1. We may, certainly, 72 ſee the ex- 
treme folly of ee ee ang; 178 
pringiples Sf cat oct blot ys 
Let us take what be. we "at 
the nature of things is pretty obſtinate and 
8 inſlexible. And, if we leave out the 
N of another world, and do 
| attend to the character of God, as 4 
ae 5; od ans we all, ut our be- 


n ny of 3 death, and 
deſtruction n * e » of the 
aki 1,26 FAM! 7 IU CP 
2 + ny | ung ip It 
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Sx NN. It is beter; then, weonfider, whether 


XI. it is not worth while coolly-to debate this 
principle in one minds. It is a matter of 
moment, Ve will grünt me rh Nay, 
you muſt allow it to be of the utmoſt im- 
portanee ts conſider, hom you ſhall ſtand 
at the great day? Whether in the favor of 
C095? er fall under the effects of bis diſ- 
pleaſure ? And ſuppoſing that you had not 
ſuch ſtrong evidence (as there appears to 
ſome, to be) yet the very importance of 
this, is ſuch, as ſhould: excite. every 
perſon to calculate. We find perſons 
extremely eareful, In regulating their 
affaits in this ir; and deliberating whe- 
ther, if they ſhould take ſuch a fiep, it 
e will tern-bodcoount?? Will! did.you 
never talit this methag;:i\with regard to 
things hat are ſpiritual? Did you never 
call to your thoughtt, the powers, which 
yau ate indued withf. nor cunſider, that 
yon are to give an account tif your actidna 
to the great: governot of che world ? And 
Bid you never Rar him; Haye you had ho 
anguiſm of mind, at any time? Did you 
never doubt whether it may be ſo, or hat? 
And yet the argument is ſuch, that we 
e Wy x 


m—_ all. 


ay 


e Gop un and juſt, Sr RA 
and good; and of ſuch pertections, as rea- XI. 
jn übliges us to conceive of him; if things 


are! ſuffered to go on, as they appear at 
preſent; without making a thorough diſ- 
tinction, or difference, between the 
righteous and the wicked ? jo! 
If you do not believe revelation ; exa- 
mine it upon the foot of reaſon. And, 
after you have calculated and balanced the 
methods of reaſoning, about the grand ar- 
gument; then take in revelation; and fee 
whether there is any thing added to this 
argument, that is at all inconſiſtent with 
that which, by the light of nature, appears 
to be the truth of the cafe ? And whether 
revelation has not added what is of great 
force and weight, if attended to, to in- 
| fluence and ingage us to the practice af 
ſincere piety and extenſive virtue? 

It is ſurprizing o me, I muſt confeſs, 
to ſee the world mighty diligent to make a 
calculation about their temporal affairs: 
and yet never regard, at all, any of the 
perfections, of the Divine Being; nor at- 
tend to his government.; nor ever ſeriouſly 
R 4 Fe conſider 


248 God, the Judge 
SeRM, conſider the difference, that he makes, here, 
XI. betwixt good and evil; and whether chat 
A dtference is ſufficient to vindicate all his 
perfections; without ſeeing a fitneſs that 
there ſhould be a day of retributipn ! Let 
us act, in affairs that relate to our conſcious 
principle, with as much care and concern, 
as we evidently expreſs about affairs here, 
In a little time, the laſt will have an end; 
and, at Ne hay. Oe an fatisfac- 


« ic 77 4 


tion. 3 | 2 11. | 50 181 
2021 def ign not tor taks: of: yer care for 8 


this world. I would only ſhow, that you 
ſhould be as ſolicitous:toi make a right cal 
culation about the intereſt of your conſcious 
principle; and the relation you ſtand in to 
Go, and another world; as you are, about 
the concerns of this life, en ſoon 2 
away. , „ Gt en 9H", 48 955 12 
2. I would bebe l . there ap- 
pears nothing in the Chriftian Revelation, 
that is ineonſiſtent, or contrary, to the 
known principles of natural rel gion but 
that the principles i in revelation are deſign- 
ed, and intended, to eatry on the prinei- 
ples and practice of the ligb of nature and 


LE a 


f all. 


tern: d chat emma aw ns: 00 
3. Be ad upon, often mer in 
your: — ide character of. God, as 


a. jua einde 1230 FH 1 2601 nit 


2 This 1 * 1 that plainly muſt be 


aſcribed/to him; and it is a matter there - 


fore, of conſidexable moment, that we. 


attend to it ; and ſeriouſly; reflect, Cer- 
tainly, he will judge the world; but in 
exact righteouſneſs. For no power by 
prevent our being judged by him; 

Being, who will not be bias d 14 
or partial reſpects. He will certainly judge 
without reſpect. of, perſons; and 8 in exact 
propattipn. Me ef w Than: that have 


r, rewards pi. thoſe, che Avi been 
eminently vitious, ſhall: have a puniſh - 
ment that will exactly ſute the malignity of 
their temper and.conduR.: +; 1111 
Let us, therefore, by dhigciby led to 


Wr care to ſetle in our minds, tbe 


lau, by which we ſhall be judged; and 
to rer a conſtant concern to conform, in 
d-il temper 


of reaſon : N therefore, e 
ſuch circumſtances, 8 are proper and fit XI. 
to give in greater weight. and aal — 
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Cod, 1b . 


hmmm; temper and life to that which we'know 


XI. will be the role of our being judged; at 
ht. We have a knowleye of the laws of 


God ; and we cannot doubt but, that he, 
who is of a perfect moral character, will 
reward fuch as reſpect him; and puniſh 
thoſe that have been rebellious, and have 
acted the reverſs to that moral character; 
the attainment of which is che perfection 
and bappineſs of reaſonable Beings. 
If Laſtly, Whatever inju ries' we meet 
with, in world, a bear them wa 
lenge Ot 7; 
This is Altes e we are 58 
Strangers and Pilgrims, This is not onr 
native home. Therefore! whatever befalls 
us, here, let us remember, that all will 
be ſet to rights; by the rightesus judge, It 
does not become us to contemn the eſteem 
of our fellow - creatures; neither are we to 
de funk, or depreſſed, by any unrighteous, | 
zal, ereatmment, that we may meet 
with. But we muſt remember, that Gon 
will, by his ſon, judge the world: and 
that then the righteouſneſs of the good 
ſhall ſhine as the ſun; and the wickedneſs 
of the ** ſhall be ſet in the ſtrongeſt 
light. 
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light. This is that, which ſhould ſupport SERM. 


us, thro all the difficulties and trials, that XI. 
— 


may ariſe, from our fellow - creatures; 
while we are paſſing thro this world. 
The day is coming, when, if we are 
found ſincerely pious and virtuous, we 
ſhall be rewarded, with an inheritance, 
that is incorruptible, and undefiled, and 
that fadeth not away, reſerved in heaven 
for us. 
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00 v, incomprehenſible. 
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002900009000000000008 


J xi. 7. 


can bon, by a en * out 
Gop Canſt thou find out the 
Am ighty unte Perfection 4 


; N 2 Ford ant we SE RM. 
bave ſhown, that Gop ex- XII. 
eerciſes a moral government,. 
over the Beings, which he 
bas indued with reaſonable 
powers. And, in as much as it appears to 

be the deſign of his goverriment; that thoſe, 
who are truly pious and virtuous, * thall 
finally be happy; and that thoſe, who are 
wicked, ſhall, in the end, be unhappy, 

or miſerable; and, ſince we find, by the 
moſt careful obſervation, that this deſign 

of 
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Will, with great exactneſs, - proportionably 


God, incomprehenſible. 
SERM/ < of God is interrupted, and broken in up- 
XII: on, by men, whom he has made agents; 
aud in ſuch a degree, as that there is not 

a ſufficient vindication of his character, as 
a wiſe, a juſt, and a good governor, as 
things at preſent ſtand; it muſt follow, 


that there is a day, in which he, as à judge, 


diſtribute rewards and puniſhments. 
The laſt divine attribute, that comes 
under our conſideration, is, that Gop is 
not capable of being comprehended by any 
of his intelligent creatures, 
The words, which we have read, wil 
give us a juſt foundation of treating upon 


this attribute. Canft thou, _ by ſearching, 


| find out God; i. e. to perfection? Canft 
thou find out the Almighty; 10 as to have 


an adequate idea of him; and of 8 
cellencies, which. are to be. aſcribed 


„ 


This queſtion, undoubtedly, . 
that Gop is incomprekenſb or, that be 
cannot be fully taken i 5 M Md finite 1 


| derſimgungs 


* + 
# 4 
, S- F# 4 
In 
253 : 
' 


Cas, incomprebenfible. 
In treatidg upon 4 dern 1 a. Sar 
I. Explain this atribute, . 6.17.6, 
II. Proye * it is an attribute of | 
Geh. ih | 
III. 1 Gaal ſet 83 aum 
upon Wen * attribute Es And 
I. Make prada e 


1 1 tall indeavor to nn this attri- 
. : 

.'Nebing' is more — thaw the exiſtence 
of Deity. In him, we live, and move; 
and be is not far from any one of us. 
The apoſtle remarks, that, by the things 
Which are ſeen, we come to a clear know- | 
| ge of the power of the Deny; of him, | 
who: is; the firft, independent, original | 
Being. But, notwithſtanding this, it is 1 
aſſerted, that we cannot know what is 0 
Go; or, in fo complete a manner, as to 
ſay, that 7578 is God; and there is nothing 
that is in him, that is dark or obſcure. 

But, I think, the explication of this 
will better appear, by illuſtrations, 
288 1. We 


* 
— — — —— —? = * * 
—— — — n — 
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SERM. 1. We cannot comprehend the «fence 
XII. or nature, of Gov. 


TOO Job xxxvi. 26. Behold Gon: ii great, 


and we know bim not. Fob xxxvii. 23. 
Touching .the Almighty, "we cannot find him 
cut. He is excellent in power, aud in judg- 
ment, and in plenty of juſtice. ': Pf. exlv. 3. 
Great is the Lord, and greatiy to be pr. aiſed; 
and his greatneſs is unſcareball. 
It is no ſurprize, to any conſiderate per- 
ſon, that Gop cannot be ſearched but, to 
perfection, in regard to his eſſence. . For 
the nature of things, that we are moſt in- 
timately converſant with, are hid from us. 
Our knowlege is ſuperficial. We know 
only a few properties ;:but what the nature 
of that Being is, in which thoſe properties 
: exiſt, is quite out of our view. And: we 
may, therefore, reaſon from the leſs to the 
e, diz. that, if we do not know the 
nature of the Beings around us, how: can 
we enter into a Amen of * nature 


of G I, 
ig ee are . our pos- 
2s th: e AMT 5 - 


1334 
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God, imeoniprebenſible:” 
As to his immenſiiy. 2 Chrom. vi. 18. DTS G 
Behold" heaven, anl. the heaven of heavens XII. 


cannot contain him: There is no eſcaping 
his preſence.” I we ſhould take the wings 


of the morning, he would overtake us. 


For be is every-where preſent. 


God muſt be conceived by us, as filling 
infinite ſpace; and as not circumſeribed, 

or bounded, by any place, or ſpace: but 

then, how to enter into a comprehenſive 


knowlege of this; 8, u rech 

the reach of ouiofiidiities:-- 1 Ble 
It is certain that Gop never bad! a TY 

gining.” From everlaſting to everlaſting he 


i5 GO. And yet; who can frame an 
adequate and complete notion of a Being, 


that is ſelflexiſtent, or that exiſts without 
begining, and without any efficient cauſe 
at all? It is evident that this attribute of 


eternity may eaſily be proved to belong to 


Gop; but the manner of conceiving it, is 
that, which is quite beyond the reach and 
compaſs of our faculties. And, indeed, 
who can form a perfect idea of God's un- 
derftanding ? It is infinite, as the Eſalmiſt 


expreſſes it, Pf, cxlvii. 5, Great is our 


rs, and of great power: is under land- 
Vox. II. 1 ing 
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G0 intomprehenfible:” 


* >a ing ii infinite. And, therefore, we -find 
XIL the apoſtle Pau! breaks out, in the higheſt 
>> admiration, Nom. xi, 33, Gc. Othe depth: 


F the riches, both of the wiſdom and in. 
lege , Gap || How unſcarcbabie are bis, 
Judgments, and bis ways paſt finding out 2: 
For ubho: hath known e u- een | 
Or who bath been his:councellor 2 - F 
As bis knowlege, wiſdom, een 
are expreſſed, in ſuch an infinite variety of 
Beings, there is no miad can fully es: 
prehend them. — Which leads , 
obſerve, --.. 

* That. ; the py Copa: e 
of being found out, to perfection, by us. 
125 v. 9, 3c, Gop does great things and un. 

earchable: marvellous things without number; 
I ho giveth rain upon tbe kartb, and fend? 
erb waters upon the fields : Jo. ſet up on' high 
thoſe that he lo; that thoſe, who mourn, 
may be. exalted in ſafety, . Job xrvi- 14. 
Lo, theſe. .are parts of his ways; and how 
little a, portion is heard g, him? But the 
thunder of his power "who can uinderſany?, 
Feb xxxvil. 16, 17, 18. Def thou know the = 
balancings of the-clauds 8 , the'wondrows works = 
"= bitn, Who 15. ber fect in knowlege ? How thy 
6 . garments 


＋ 


a Tnoomprebenfiblt. © 239 
= are warm, when he quieteth- ah 
| 5 by the  /outh wind? Haſt-thou, wwith him, XII. 
Ppread dut the fey; which is frong, and 
us a molten looking-glaſs? Here cb aſcribed 
to divine providence ſuch inftances of pow- 
er and wiſdom, as our . AP 
n reach. 
And, A we! ts any thing, that i Ig 
Ty us, we ſhall ſoon puzzle ourſelves; 
and be Jed to own, that the ereator, pre- 
fave, and governor of them, is of ſuch 
2 perfection, as that our finite minds cannot 
folly eomptehend all that he does. How i 
comes it to paſs, that one body, at a vaſt 1 
diftadte'from” afiothier, ſhall attract? r 
| how come fore things to be ſoft and o- j 
thers-bard? And ſome, again, in degrees | 
of hardhebs to go beyond others? And yet = 
it is as evident as can be, that, if there 
was This cOhefio in all parts equally, all i 
the farhiture of this world, would be of il 
very "ittle ſervice and benefit to mankind, 
What, then, is the cement? How do 
things combine together, in fo wiſe and 
ſKilfül a manner? We need not go out of 
vurſelyes for inftances of the divine {kill} 
That cannot be in our power, or inthe | 
8 2 power 


God, incomprehenſible. 


Senn. power of any man, to give A plain and 
XII. eaſy. account of. That I can, by a deter- 
YYmination of my will, move my body, is 


what all the pbiloſophers own to be inca- 
pable of being explained, and, ſet in a due 
light. How is it, when I determine, that 
there ſhould ſuch a number of muſcles be 
ſo ſwelled, and others laxative, to execute 
the determination of my will? that things 
ſhould ſo come to paſs; when the 
motion of theſe muſeles is not at all in the 
power of that nature, which determines 
their actions? What is it, that (ſome- 

what like attraction) occafions an union 
between our conſcious principle and the or- 
ganized body, to which it is united? We 
are no more capable of explaining this, than 
we are of giving a clear account of our Mn 
riſe, or of the origin of our own. ſouls; 
whether we deſcended from our pa- 
rents? or whether we exiſted in a former 
ſtate ? or whether Gop made us. immedi- 
diately? There are. difficulties attending 
each; and there are ſome probabilities. 
Such is our darkneſs, that we know but 
little of ourſelves. And, ſurely, we muſt 
eaſily * then, that i it is no ſurprize at 


all, | 


God, Sener 


all, that we cannot comprehend that great SERM. 
1 who" is e in "_ 7 XII. 
tion. 

III. Let us, now, conſider the n 
Wide which tors — is founded 


It is We upon \ the e 
which there is, between a finite underſtand- 
ing, or mind, and an infinite. And, therefore, 
when Fob ſays here, Who can find out the 
Almighty unto perfection? it does extend, 
not only to men, but to angels. The 
higheſt order of intelligent Beings cannot 
perfectly trace the nature and properties of 
Gop: I ſay, they cannot adequately know 


the divine nature, or eſſence. You may as 


well imagine that a ſmall line can be com- 
menſurate to an infinite; as to think that a 
finite underſtanding can bear an adequate 
proportion to a Being, that is infinite. It 
is much eaſier to conceive, that we could 
comprehend the ocean in the hollow of our 
hands: or, that we could meaſure with a 
ſmall line, the diſtances of the varioug 
worlds, which Gop has made; as to think, 
that we can, by the utmoſt reach of our 

a WS - 1 


SEC . —— — 
— IS 5 . 
8 2 * 


God, 3 

SEM. thoughts, come to a perfect, and, ee 
XII. knowlege of Gop and his petfections. 

— Having thus explained and proved. this ; 

attribute; and given you reaſons why Deity 


muſt be incomprebenfible 1 wall, TNF: 


IV. Concl ade, by i makin 5 g pct re- 
VET 7 ices take care that we do not de- 
ceive ourſelves, ot are impoſed on hy o- 
others, with a wrong n of * artri- 
 bute of Gon. $139 

A very cxibfideratile.; man, * years 
ago, printed a piece, in which he would: 
indeavor to prove, not only chat our notions 
of Gop are inadequate; but that there is: 
nothing in our ideas, which correſponds to 
the per ſections of Gon. This was advanced; 
and, I believe, without any ill deſign. 
But the conſequence, of this, is, that there 

can be no religion. For, if our notions 
of Gon ate not true; why are we called 
upon tp imitate him? Why does the phi-. 
loſopher-place virtue in an aſſimulation, or 
likeneſs, to the divine perfection? Or the 
een ay, Be Je 8 for I, the Lord, 


your 


E 


principle, upon wen chat book; was 
erer CA 

But thus; we Gall Ans 8 in 
ourſelves, and probably in others, a- dif 
poſition to defend ſome hypotheſis, which 
has been taken up, by ſeeing that Gop 16 
unſearchable, and bis ways paſt finding out. 


Whatever, therefore, is offered, under this 


eolor, to defend what implies a contradic- 
tion, is not to be received. And we have 
a juſt foundation to reject every thing, 
which catries in it, or implies, a contra- 
diction; though, at the ſame time, we 
muſt own, that Gop is incomprebenſible. 

Lam ſäatisfied, many here have known 
how artfully this has been done, to favor 
ſome: wrong hypotheſis of Gop. They: 
tell us, with great plauſibility, tha? Go 
cht be found out io perfection: and. 
therefore, they would have us take up 
with their notions, concerning Gop; 


which are abſurd and inconſiſtent to the. 


ideas that we juſtly have of Gon. 


— * 


* cater, th N FE # > * 3 
„n N — 441 a4 eren 4 44S 

e dy 
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your GO, am holy? Can we cultivate a re- SER. 
emblanee of that, which we have no idea XII. 
bf? This, therefore, intirely deſtroys the 


2 Cad, ee 

SRM. The ideas, which we carefully form, 

XII. of Gon, by reaſon and revelation, may 
be depended. upon; tho they are not 
| complete; or adequate; and, tho: we can- 


not ſay, We know Gor to Per faction. For 
Inſtance, if any (ould apprehend that he 
cannot explain the dependence of creatures 
upon Gop, without ſaying, that Gon 
concurs to every aff + And therefore be it 
the. author of fin + it might be anſwered, 
that this is not the conſequence. And, 

how can ſuch a perfect Being, who is ſo- 
vereign of all, deſign the miſery of the 
greateſt number of. his creatures? and fix 
on the feweſt, to make them happy? I 
fay, ſuch an application of this- great truth, 
that G0 is incamprebenfbls, is intirely 
wrong ; ; becauſe it is applying it to ſupport 
a point of ſpeculation, which is eaſily ſeen 
to be inconſiſtent with the perfections of 
Gop. Now, whatever appears inconſiſt- 
ent to the divine perfections, n N 


be received, or entertained- 


Suppoſe any ſhould ebend Donne 
a Being implacable, without the interpo- 
ſition of lis ſon; and argue upon this, 
1 that we cannot ſo. TOP” attain perfect ; 


ce * ideay 


God, 2 ble, 
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ideas of Gon; and that the ſcheme, SERM. 
"allele he has formed, is darkly ſeen by XII. 
— — 


get us: but the whole is not known.“ And 


ſo, by this falſe reaſoning, would make 
others believe what is directly oppoſite, or 


inconſiſtent, to true notions of the divine 


perfections :—— Such raab deſerves 


no regard. 


We ſhould take great care not to im- = 


poſe upon ourſelves, in attempting to ſup- 
port an hypotheſis, which we may have 
taken up too raſhly; and for which we 


may have great fondneſs. And we ſhould; 


| likewiſe, be upon our guard, that others 


may not impoſe upon us, by : an artful abuſe 


os this attribute of Deity. 


2. Let us be led to Sink 50 higheſt 
veneration of that Being, whoſe” nature 


and. besann we cannot Nr com cog 
hend. 


This is an pin ater we owe to 


_ Gon, the firſt, all- perfect mind. We 


may filently adore what we cannot, in 


words, fully expreſs; or, in thoughts, 
perfectly conceive. This, all pious men 
have practiſed, both under the Old Teſta- 
ment, and under the Giſpeniayjpn of the 

New. 


43:4 


* 
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dnRNM. New. When David . the 
XII. greatnefs' of the works of Gop, and was 
rer from taking a po) mo view of them, 
he ſays, O Lord, lum maniſold are 117 
works? In wiſdom baft chun made them all ! 
80 you fee St. Paul breaks out, in the 
higheſt admiration. of the knowlege and 
wiſdom of Gop, diſcovered in the various 
diſpenſations of reveled e e ow, 
Ix. 33, Ge. a 
This, I think, la dees, and dg 
us: and, of conſequence, our duty; to 
contemplate the perſections of God, as 
diſcovered in his works and government. 
And, when we are complete in hea- 
ven, we ſhall then expreſs our higheſt 
adoration and veneration of that Being. 
3. From this attribute 'of  Gop, we 
may infer how much reaſon” thoſe, that 
are moſt improved in their knowlege of 
Gop, have to walk humbly with him. 
Nothing would hide pride more from men, 
than contemplating the mſtarchableneſi of 
the divine perfections. When we ſee a man 
puffedup by a little diſtinguifhed knowlege,” 
we cannot but have a very great contempt 


we _ when we trace in our minds, 
| how 
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how unſearchable Gop is, in all his works. CERN. 
Surely; 3 nothing can be more weak than XII. 
for a man to compare himſelſ with thoſe —"o 


only, that are below him. But, if hg 
would be abaſed, in a right manner, he 
| ſhould conſider the Divine Being and hig 
perfections. < I am but of yeſterday; 
« He is from Eph J have but a 


4 part of exiſtence; or exiſt in a ſmall 


* part of ſpace; he is immenſe. The 
« knowlege, which I have, is dark and 


* obſcure, and I cannot view one thing 
6 all around: He has intimate knowlege 


e of the eſſences of all things; and he is 
“ preſent to every * for he made 


them all. 
By this way of 8 we e ſhould ws 


theough this world with greater mo- 
deſty of conduct and behavior to others. 
And this would be of vaſt advantage. For, 
by this, we ſhould be cured of impatience. 


under any difficulties, or fufferings, with 


' which the great governor of the world I 
may think proper to try us; and thereby 
be content with our ſtate. A very diffi- 


cult 1 What am I? A little ſpeck, 


com pared 


God, — 


8e xi. compared with the whole univerſe? Moſt 
XII. I think the creator is to look upon me, in 


> fo diſtinguiſhed a manner?” And can I be 
offended at him, that places me in ſuch a 
ſuffering ſtate? a tate, perhaps, leſs ho- 
norable, than that, in which he places 
others? It is want of thought, which 
makes people impatient under ſufferings, 
and diſcontent in every. Nate. Certain it 
is, that-the more we view 'Gop, as a Be- 
ing unſearchable, and that cannot be traced 
out to perfection, the more we ſhall be 
ready to ſubmit to the providence of our 
heavenly father; and the more we ſhall 
find ourſel ves diſpoſed and reſigned to his 
conduct; and to acquieſce in his govern- 
ment of his own world. We ſhall not 
break out in refletions on Goy and oa o- 
vernment. as 
Pou ſee, then, what uſe we are to make 
of this attribute A 
4. This ſhould make us look on the 
end of all circumſtances, of a public and 
pri vate nature, with ſerenity and calmneſs | 
of mind, 45 


Gop 


God, incomprehenſible. 
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1 who is the governor of the world, Sz RM. 
Ka infinite knowlege ; and he dees direct, XII. 
and will ſupport, thoſe that are his ſer -- 


vants, under every difficulty. And, in- 
deed, there is not a greater weakneſs, than 


that a good man (When darkneſs ſurrounds 


him) ſhould, be diſpoſed to deſpair ; as if 
his ſhallow views were the proper way for 


bim to judge of things by. We ſee the 


WW iſdom of God acts in ſuch a manner, 
that, when there are circumſtances, that 
are apt to occaſion. deſpair in finite 
minds, there is ſometimes an unexpected 
deliyerance wrought. | We muſt, there- 


fore, leave things to his direction and g- 
vernment; ; whoſe perfections are infinite, 


and not capable of being! found out by us 


intirely. 
. Give me 3 oy to W in one 
| 125 : Angel knew very well, when the 
Lagos (or word) quitted the glory, which 
fiſh. It muſt be 3 to Angels, who 
did not fully comprehend the plan, which 
was formed by him, whoſe knowlege and 
wiſdom 


2786 
Su ARI. wiſdom are unbounded.” And, when they 


God, incomprebinſible 


XII. faw' this great perſon ſuffer and die, and 


all nature appear in mourning; the earth 
making; and that darkneſs invated the 
land of Fades ; without doubt, this muſt 
be aſtoniſhing to Angels. But how ſoon 
was this darkneſs diſpelled; and made to 
diſappear and vaniſh; when the Logos (or 
word) roſe from the dead? and when he 
was advanced to all power and dignity, at 
the right-hand of the Father? 
5. We may infer, from the incompre- 
benjibility, of the divine pet fectic ons, that 


we can never be in ſuch diſtreſs, as not te 


form an hope, or expectation, from that 


| Being, | whoſe power 18 uncontroulable, 


and Wb wiſdom is unbounded. 

6. Laſtly. From his incomprebenftili 
of Gop, we may infer that it is proper 
and becoming us, in our ſpeculations of 
Deity, to take care, that we do not ex- 
cede the narrow limits of our own under. 
Randings, | 

1 would not, by this,” diſcoutage any 
from the purſuit'of attaining che beſt; and 


| Qteateſt, and moſt perfect notions of the 


Divine Being, which they can attain : 
| but, 


Goa, incomprehenſible. 
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but, then, we muſt procede with great SRE RM. 


humility and caution. We muſt remem- 
ber, that we are in the purſuit of what 
can never be fully comprehended. We 


muſt, therefore, procede with great care, 


and reverence of Deity, and veneration of 
his works, We ſhould indeavor to find 
bim out, in his works. This is a charac- 
ter, that gives perſons an amiableneſs, when 
their works praiſe them. Now the works 
of the Lord are wonderful ; ſought out with 
pleaſure, by all thoſe, that have the higheſt 
reverence of the Divine Being, and of his 
perfections. 
But, then, we muſt take care to do it, 

in ſuch a way (as becomes Beings limited 

in their powers) with the utmoſt caution 
and care; and expreſs ourſelves concerning 
Gop, in 1908 a manner, as to be extreme- 

ly careful to avoid what is unbecoming a 
creature to expreſs concerning a Being, 
that is unſearchable, and cannot * found out 
to perfection. | 
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The concluding Corgi, upon the 
Attributes. 17 


$60000000006660060008 
| Prov. ix. I 


= And the e of rhe boh ly, 
is underſtanding. 


HE whole verſe is, The SRM: 
far of the Lord, is the XIII. 
= begining of wiſdom; and 
be hnowlege of the boly is 

2 2 | SY underſtanding. 
l have propoſed to treat 
upon the principles of goon and Teveled 
_ gs 

- The Being of a God is, by al allowed 
to be the firſt principle, * which all 
others depend. 

Vor. II. * N The 
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The next principle to the exiſtence of 
Gop, is, the properties and attributes, 


In watts upon thels, we haye pro- 
"pal the following method, 


I. T0 lay down rules, by which we 


nd be directed, in forming right appre- 


henfions of Gop. 


III. To give you a general ſketch of the 


yn, or attributes, of God. 


III. To treat upon each attribute dif- 


tinctly. 
. — 


ee eee A e 


come, in the LAST PLACE, to ſhew you 


the importance S 


le 
Tv en wb Ts read, will 


; eaſily be diſcerned by every one, as a pro- 


per ground of this argument: The Inows 
e the boly is under fang. 

I ſhall, with as much clearnefs as I can, 
repreſent to you the importance and ad- 


0 of forming right apprehenhfiong of 


_ | 
lu, . From 


1p the attributes, 


1. From right apprehenſions of Gon Sex M. 
and his attributes, we come to a ceitains Mf. 
ty, that we may depend upon a * and EW 


proper uſe of out powers. 7 
When we teſlect, we ſhall * bs the 


order, which appears, in the frame of this 
world, that there is a firſt, intelligent, all- 
perfect Being. But till, a man given to 
ſcepticiſm, may fy, Am I capable of 
e depending upon theſs powers? Do not 
« my own ſenſes deceive me? And am 1 
« certain, that the reaſonings of my mind 
<< are clear, and founded THI. a proper 
& baſis?” | 
We might here go on, in doubting . 
but, when we conſider, that the firſt 
cauſe, who has given us theſe powers, is 
a Being, that cannot be impoſed upon, 
himſelf; and will not deceive. the creatures, 
that he has made; we come at a principle, 
which does aſcertain to us, that, if we ex- 
preſs a due care to direct our powers aright, 
we may, by them, attain certain truths. 
2. From right ſentiments, that we are 
capable of forming of Gop, we have a 
rule, which we may depend upon, to judge 
D comes to us, with a pretenſion 
* : 08 


| a The coricluding ſermon, 
SERM. of being @ revelation, whether it is true 
XIII. or falſe. | 
| This is an 3 of che laſt 000 
quence to us. No one, but muſt obſerve, 
that, in every age, there have appeared 
ſome pretenſions to revelation, © Which 
« way ſhall I, then, judge, whether the 
« pretenſion ariſes only from the heat of 
imagination? or from the Divine Be- 
« ing? Without right and proper ſenti- 
ments of Gop, we have no certain rule, 
by which we can determine, whether what 
pretends to be a revelation, is really from 
Go, or not, 
| When any pretenſions are made to re- 
velation, I am ſure, that, if it be à divine 
revelation, it carries in it marks and cha? 
raters of the firſt Being, from whom it T 
took its riſe. In as much, therefore, as 1 
this is to be @ criterion, I muſt attain right 
ſentiments of Deity, and of his attributes; 
or I cannot form a right judgment. If 
any writings come with a pretenſion of 
containing 4 divine revelation, we have 
reaſon to think that there will appear, 
in ſuch revelation, a confiſtency ; and that 
it will all be agreeable to the attributes of 7 
Gov. 1 


e g 9 
a . . ——-— . — 


ußon the atiributes.” 277 
- Gov." There will be marks of knowlege, SERM. 
wiſdom, power, and holineſs. ' And there XIII. 
can be nothing, in a true revelation, that 
carries in it any inconſiſtency, or contra- 
dition, to the clear natices, that reaſon, 
truly cultivated, "Wl impart, of the di- 
vine excellencies. 

There has been of late a diſpute; © Whe- 
* ther any thing, that is poſitive; i. e. 
« that is not good, before it is command- 
* ed, can be a part of revelation?” The 
anſwer to this,” I think, is plain; and will 
ariſe from right apprehenſions of Deich. 
A Revelation,” that has nothing recom. 
mended in it, but what is 79 ofitive, cannot 
have in it fuch-evidences, as might be ex- 
| pected, of its being @ revelation from God. 
But, when this revelation appears to be 
intended to produce a reſemblance of Gop, 
in his moral perfections: and, when there 
is nothing in it recommended, that is po- 
ſitive, but what is a proper mean (all cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe conſidered) to ef- 
fect and accompliſh this reſemblance of 
.Deity ; we have, then, a very ſtrong rea- 
ſon and argument to entertain ſuch 4 reve- 
lation. It is, however, plain, that our 
ſentiments of Gop muſt be formed with 


SY cure, 


278 The concluding ſermon, 
SERM, care, in order to give us a capacity of res 
XIII. loning upon what comes from Gop, - 
ff it be of any importance, a 
| poſition of Gop's having made known his 
will, that we haue ſome Criterion, by 
which we may judge, Whether it is @ reve» 
lation from Gop, or not; and that this 
Creter ion ig a right en of the 
Divine Beim it will follow, with clear» 
"neſs, that expreſling a Care to entertain 
right notions of the attributes of Gon, is 
of the laſt importance, in order to prevent 
our being deceived by falſe pretenſions of a 
revelation; and by which, we become ca- 
| PAs of examining a true revelation, 
3. This knowlege of the attributes of 
| Gon is of great moment, in order to ſetle 
in our minds a clear notion of what is ＋ 
ntial ip religion; and the importance of 
the different duties, which are joined by 
| revelation. 5 
T be want of this hay been the fic 
and ſource. of very great miſtakes, in every - 
age. What makes us like to Gop muſt, 
certainly, be moſt eſſential in religion. 
The wiſe philoſophers did juſtly fy, 
That an aſſimulation to the Gods, or a 
19 reſemblance of them, was of the laſt 


conſe- 


aon the en 


4 conſequence. And they p laced true e 
philoſophy i in a likeneſs unto the Deities. XIII. 
It appears very plain that, by right . 


tions of Deity, we are capable of ſeeing 
whit will recommend us to his favor; and 
what will expoſe us to his reſentment. 
Aud we come, by right notions of Deity, 
to know what it is that will ſecure to us 
his kind regards. He is a moral agent ; 
and the rule of his own determinations 
and actions is what is right and fit. And 
we muſt conceive of Gon, that he is of a a 
perfect moral character: and, of conſe- 
quence, the object of our higheſt love. 
Whoever, therefore, pretends to pleaſe. 
Gob, by external ſeverities; by faſtings, 
and ſcourging themſelves; or by puting 
their bodies into one poſture, for years to- 
gether; 1 ſay, whoever. judges in that 
manner, muſt enter into theſe miſtaken 
ſentiments, from wrong apprehenſions of 
Gov. It is, indeed, impoſſible that any man 
ſhoold think thisway; unleſs he has miſtak- 
en ſentiments of the firſt, all · perfect mind. 
_ He muſt eafily fee, that, if he reſembles 
Gop, he muſt ſtand well with him; and 
muſt regard Gop, as — to * 
happineſs . | 
„ He 


* 


fo Dae concludin ſermon, 

Sr RN. He that acts by the ſame rule, by which 
XIII. the Divine Being acts, muſt certainly ſee, 
that he is doing that, which (as -it is, moſt 

5 perfect) is attended with ſecure expecta- 
tions of the favor and protection of bea- 

ven. And it is very clear, that all, that is 
paßtiue, even in a true revelation, is no 
other than a mean to bring us to this mo- 

ral character. And, . unleſs that deſign, or 

end, is anſwered, the external part is of 

no avail; is not at all pleaſing, or accept- 

able, to Gop. 80 that we may eaſily 
know what is moſt eſſential in true reli- 

gion. That, which is of the laſt 1 impor- 

tance in true religion, i is the image of God, 
reſembling . him. in his moral character. 
And pray; | wherein | does the moral 
character of Go p conſiſt? This we 
treated largely upon, when we diſcourſed 
upon the attributes of Gov, truth, faith- 
| fulneſi, juſtice, equi ty, beneficence, and 
goodneſi; and the two hranches of good- 
neſs, mercy : and patience. If, by t theſe cha- 
racters, we ſee what Divines mean by the 
moral perfections of Gon, we may eafily 
obſerve that a reſemblance of him, in theſe 
characters, muſt be of or: laſt | importance, 
"20 and 


- {py the attributes. 23r 
and moſt eſſential in religion. And we SRE RI. 
may, from hence, eaſily ſee what is con- XIII. 
- trary to true religion. If truth, faithful- — 
neſs, juſtice, goodneſs, mercy and patience, 
are the perfections of Gop; and, when 
we conform to them, we are brought to a 
| reſemblance of him; then, what is con- 
trary to this, muſt render us the objects of 
his diſpleaſure. Falſeneſs, and unfaith- 
fulneſs to our words; I unrighteouſneſs 3 
acting too rigorouſly, where the caſe re- 
quires equity; and cruelty and oppreſſion; ; 
muſt he directly oppoſite to what is eſſen- 
1 in religion. Y 
4. From a right hnowlege of ai we 
| may eaſily ſee, that there is nothing more 
contrary to right ſentiments, than to uſe 
expreſſions, that ſhall depretiate the preach- 
ing up, and practiſing, moral virtue. 
What? Is not Gop an all- perfect moral 
agent? Are not his perfections ſuch, as 
that he muſt love that, which is right and 
fit? and hate the reverſe? Can we ever, 
with any grace, depretiate that, which 
ſtands ſo neceſſarily connected with a right 
idea of Gon? 


1 would 
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I would not be miſtaken. Some: have 


XIII. a very immpetfect notion of Morality : and 
they chiak, it conſiſts only in acting what 


relates to mewn and tum; of in teſpect 0 


preſent. property and intereſt, I can hard- 
ly call this Morality. For, to cotiftitute 
what is norul, it is neceſſary that 1 fee, 
that it is fit and reaſonable; and the will 
of Gor, who is tho fiſt and higheſt rea- 


ſon; and that it is of ſach extehſiveneſs, 


as to take in all actions, and to include all 
obligations, that are founded upon fitneſs, 
whether referiag to Gor, or others, or 
ourſelves. And, taking it in this view, 


undoubtedly theie: is nothing can be more 
abſurd,” than to fay any thing, that ſhall 
Teflen: the diſecurſing upon that, which 


_ muſt be the laſt end and ultimate deſign of 


any reuelation, that comes from heaven. 

If there ſhould come any revelation, or 
any pretenſion to a revelation, from Gop, 
that did relax the obligation of performing 
what will make me like to him, who is 
perfectly moral; I could not, by right rea- 
ſoning, entertain that, as @ true revelation: | 
but muſt diſcard and reject it. And it is 


ſur- 


upon the attributes 283 
ſurprizing that any Chriſtian ſhould ever, S220. 
in any expreſſion, leſſen that, without XIII. 
which he is not able to diftinguiſh a true 
revelation from a falſe one. | 
I am ſatisfied, this is never ae 

any intelligent Chriſtian, unleſs they affix 
a different idea to the term, moral. To 
be ſure, when we are called to be holy as 
God 7s holy ; the meaning is, be you true, 
faithful, righteous, and beneficent ; as Gop 
true, and faithful, righteous, and be- 
neficent. Every religion, —the religion of 
nature, the religion of Moſes, and the religion 
Chrift, call upon their votaries to reſemble 
_ Deity.” And, in the Chriſtian religion, we 
are exhorted to be kind and beneficent, in 
the ſame extent, as Gop exerciſes his good- 
neſs. For he cauſes his ſun to rife upon the 
good and upon the bad, and ſendeth rain 
upon the juſt and unjuſt. 115 EL), | 
| You fee, then; how weak it is for any 
tao apprehend, that diſcourſing upon mora- 
lity; and the grounds and reaſons, upon 
which it is to be founded and built; and 
the. motives, upon which that is. to be 
preſſed, * which we may reſemble 
; | | "_ 


284 The concluding ſermon, 
$1 RM. Gop; is not preaching the Chriſtian reli- 
XIII. gion: — when the preaching. of... theſe 
A things, is preaching what is moſt eſſential 
in it: and is indeavoring to take perſons off 
from building their N en 25 4 27 
foundation,” | 
5. A true w of Gop is dhe beſt 
ſecurity againſt ſuperſtition, — 
Whoever takes a ſurvey of the hiſtory of 
mankind, in every age, will, to his ſur- 
Prize, find, that a very. confiderable-part af 
men. have been, and are, ingaged. in thoſe 
things, which they ſuppaſe to be of impor- 
.tance in religion; but which are no other 
than groſs. Superſtition; neither making 
them, who practiſe it, -better ; or others, 
whom they converſe: with, more happy. 
There is a great deal of what is called rel/_ 
gion, which the world might want; and 
no ill effects ariſe. I know. ane very 
happy confequenees would follow. upon its 
being remoyed. How comes it that we 
have ſo many perſons, who have placed 
religion in waſhings, in purifyings,” in ſe- 
verities, and faſtings ? Whence do theſe 
ſuperſtitions ariſe? How is it that you 
have had ſo many ſubſtitutes? and ſome 
very low ones, not fit to be named? Why, 
| it 


ub he attributes.” - 


It is becauſe perſons do not expreſs a — 
care, by their intellectual powers, to at- XIII. 
tain juſt and right ſentiments of "Py: "FI 


Could any one ever imagine, that he could 
recommend himſelf to the Divine favor, 
by any thing, that is merely external and 
ritual; if he conſidered Gop as a ſpirit ; ; 
as a Being, that is perfectly holy? It is im- 
poſſible for ſuch, as take care to entertain 
tight opinions of Deity, that they ſhould 
reſt in what is foreign to true religion and 
virtue. Can any one imagine, that it is 
pleaſing to Gop, that I believe right; if 
that: belief has not a proper effect upon my 
temper-and life? Can any one perſuade a 
Being, that uſes his reaſon well, that any 
thing can recommend to the divine favor, 

ſhort of a being like to him. in his perfect 
moral character? By right notions of Deity, 
we ſhall get rid of depending upon what is 

foreign in religion; and by which, ſo 


4 many thouſands, in every age, have been 


unhappily ſhipwreck d. That is one great 
and unhappy. conſequence of Sußerſtition. 
It is not religion; it is that which is Placed 
in len of it; and which ſerves a ſtrong in- 
 Clination 
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Eu nns. clination to indulge ſome criminal . 


XIII. ſires. 
ns Since this is the beſt way to get rid — 


Superſtition, we may ſee that a right know- 


lege of Gop is of great importance. There 


are ſome inſtances of Superſtition, that ex- 
cite and awaken dread and terror ; and ren- 


der life unhappy and miſerable. Superſti- 


tion paints Deity as armed with thunder- 
bolts ; which he throws at pleaſure, with- 
out being under any law to his actions. 
And, upon this view of the caſe, how 
many inſtances haye there been of minds 


quite diſtracted, in conſequence of miſ- 


taken and erroneous opirzons af the N. 


vine attributes? 


Some have thought that Deity, being 
ſovereign, may act at pleaſure; and make 


the greater part of his creatures miſerably 


for- ever: that he might make a diſcovery, 
a cruel diſplay, of his juſtice. Strange 
opinion this! Sarely it muſt. take its riſe 


from entertaining wrong apprehenfions of 


the Divine perfection. It is no ſurprize, 
to. any confiderate mind, that the port 
makes fear to be the riſe of the Gods... He, 


| no doubr, had obſerved the ſuperſtitious 


terror, 


. pon the attributes 
error, that attended: falſe. notions of Deity; SR RM. 
add then imagined that, from this fear, the AHL 


acknowlegement of Deity took its riſe, 
Without difpute, he was wrong. For, 
if we entertain right apprehenſions of Dei- 


ry, we ſhall conceive of him, as a Being 
infinitely kind and benevolent; and that 


he is ſo good, that he will never 1 any 
of his creatures unhappy; till, by their 
own. vicious conduct, they have made 
themſelves ſubjects incapable of happineſs. 
And whoever hath right apprehenſions of 
Deity, muſt ſuppoſe, that he. delights in 


doing good, and judgment is his ſtrange 
work; that it is what he is obliged to do, 


ia wad i of his being a wiſe gover⸗ 
But he has contrived every thing 
ns is requiſite, to bring his creatures to 
their proper perfection and happineſs, 

1 You fee, then, that there is this 
LE advantage attending right ſentiments. of 
= Deity; that we ſhall, thereby, be free 
: from all panics, which may ariſe, where 
there is only a twilight, or a very ſmall 
knawlege of Deity. But, where know- 


** n e 1 as. great a heigbt, as our 


imperfect 
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XIII. then clearly ſee that all theſe panics are the 
effect, and conſequence, of not framing 


right and juſt ſentiments wn the Divine 


feftions. 

6. From a right knowlege f God, 2 
of his properties and attributes, we come 
to ſee that there is nothing in "Enthu- 


fun, , 


I know nothing, which makes ſo ſur. 


prizing an appearance, at firſt view, as 


perſons pretending that they have raptures 
from heaven, which we cannot frame a 
right idea of: That they have ſuch plea- 
fure arifing from a being /#lf-annihilated, 
and loſt in the Divine Being, that they can 
live in a world of ſenſe, almoſt without 
converſing with any ſenfible object. They 
talk in tranſport, and ſeem to be in ſuch 
agitarfons, as if they were filled with Dricy; 

and they appear to have ſome reſemblance 
to thoſe, who managed the oracle, of old. 
But all this ariſes from wrong apprehen- 


ſions of Gov, F or, if we conceive of 


Deity, as of a pure ſpirit, who is pleaſed. 
with what is-reaſonable and fit ; and that 
he connects happineſs with virtue, and 

miſery 


728 
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miſery with vice: Then we know that all 8E 4 
this wild-fire blaze, and heat of fancy, XIII. 
will never recommend us the more to eld hs 


Deity, If it does influence us to expreſs 


a care to be like GoD in his moral cha- 


rater; and induces us to ſhun what is con- 


trary to the divine moral character; and to 


preſs, with great earneftneſs, after a likeneſs 
to God, in righteouſneſs and true holineſs ; 
ſo far we may ſee it is commendable, 
But, if it terminate only in rapture, in 
heat of fancy, and warmth of imagination, 


and in a flame of devotion; I ſay, if it 


terminate here; it is, certainly, a very bad 
foundation, to . our _ of n 
neſs. upon. 35 
Me are, indeed, EA ſo, as to wi | 
affettions, as well as reaſon. ' And Gap, 
who knows our frame, muſt be pleaſed, 
when he ſees our affections rightly ditected 
and governed: and that the end, for which 
theſe were placed i in the human nature, is 
anſwered, But ſtill, as he is @ ſpirit, it 
is not a ſenſible emotion, that does pleaſe 
him. It is right ſentiments; a right com- 
plexion of mind; and right conduct; by 
which we are brought to a reſemblance of 
Vol. II. U | him; 
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SERM, him; that can give us juſt ground to en- 
XIII. tertain an apprehenſion that he is well with 
—— ps, and we with him; or that we are in 


his favor, and ſecure of his kind provi- 
dence, with the aue and happy —_ 


thereof. : 
7. Laſtly. From a right inowlege of the 


divine perfeftions, we are furniſhed with 


the ftrongeft and moſt powerful motives 


to ingage, and influence, us to a ſteddy 


purſuit of what is proper to render us per- 


fect, and to make us happy. 


When we conſider thoſe duties, which 


refer to Gop, to others, and to ow ſelves, 
we thall find, that, as they, in a' great - 


meaſure, appear to be duties, ariſing from 
right ſentiments of the Divine pen fectiuns; 
ſo, from the ſame views of the Divine ar- 
tributes, the practice of them is ſtr 
urged. Can I apprehend that Gop is the 
firſt cauſe and governor of the world; and 


vill be judge; and not ſee, that hereby are 
repreſented to my mind, powerful and 


ſtrong motives to influence me to reſemble 


him in his perfect moral character? Can 1 
imagine, ſince he is all · powerful, that I 
can, if T offend him, be an equal imaich 


for 


"x9 


_ #þ971 ade 3 


ke bin Or can I ever think, that I ſhall Sp x. | 


eſcape punichment i hecauſe he js a good XIII. 
Being; when be is alſo 4 qoi/e geuermr? 


How can I ever flatter myſelf with vain 
hopes, that I hall eſcape the effects of his 
diſpleaſure; when I know it is as neceſſary, 
that he ſhould puniſh the incorrigible; as 


that he ſhould expreſs his kindeſt regards 


to thoſe, who are ſincerely deſitous to at- 
tain his image; and to be made capable of 
happineſs in his preſence; by being made 
like to him in purity of heart and life? 

I here is no duty, which we can recom- 
an but we ſhall ſee plainly that there 
is the ſame argument to inforce the prac- 

_ tice of it, ariſing from ſome attribute of 

the Divine Being. So that you ſee how 

important it is to gain rigbt ſentiments, or 
notions, of the Divine penſections. 


Without knowing theſe, we cannot 


come to any certain aſſurance, that our 
powers are to be depended upon. We can- 


mot, without ſuqh right ſentiments of 


Von, have any certain mark, or criterion, 
to judge, whether what is propoſed to us, 
as a 3 is __ a ate or 
* Contrary. | 

” "Ys Withou: 


Sr ARM. Without the knowlege of the Divine per- 

XIII. feetions, we cannot clearly ſee what is ei- 

E fential in religion, and what not and how 
that, which is poſtive, is to be viewed by 

us, as means only, to bring us to that 

which is like to Gop, in his perfect moral 

character. Without right notions of Gop, 

we cannot ſo well ſee the weakneſs of of- | 


fering any thing againſt that which is of a ; 
moral nature. For, by a right knowlege 5 
of the Divine perfections, we know that | 
what is properly moral, when taken in an 0 
extenſive view, is moſt ene in teli- 15 
gion. 5 
Without this knowlege of 1 Divine : : 
perfection, we are not capable of being 5 


free from all Superſtition: neither can we 
ſee the weakneſs of Entlufaſm. By a 
right hnowlege of the Divine Perfection, we 
not only come to know what is moſt 
important in religion; but we derive very 
ſtrong and powerful motives to influence, 
and ingage, us to the practice of what is 
truly religious; and inte will render us 
acceptable to GO. 
Without a right ho of Gov, we 
cannot ſo clearly ſee, that virtue will at laſt 


Apen the attribute.” 


be rewarded, and vice puniſhed: but, bysen RM · 


the hnowlege of the divine attributes, we 


cannot but own, that true religion and — 


virtue are ſtrongly prot ay powerſuly 
recommended. 

Thus I have opened to you the impor- 
tance of the knowlege of Gop ; and ſhown 
you, that gaining right notions of the at- 
tributes of Gop is of great advantage, yea 
even of the laſt importance to us. 

I ſhall conclude this diſcourſe, by giving 
you ſome cautions, with regard to this mo- 
mentous ſubject. 

1. Take care leaſt there be any ſecret 
vice, which you want to indulge. For, if 
that be the caſe, it is very great odds, whe- 
ther your notions of Gop will not receive a 
tinctute; and be marred and ſpoiled by that 
wrong bias. The wrong ſentiments, which 
have been formed of Gop, in every age, 
have, in a great degree, taken their riſe 
from this cauſe, Vice has made right ſen- 
timents of Gop leſs agreeable, If we form 
right notions of the attributes of God, we 
may eaſily ſee that he is perfectly moral; 
and therefore, that he muſt hate the work- 
ers of iniquity. It is impoſſible to enter. 
f U3 tain 
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SERM. tain. different ſentiments bf Deity. When, 
XIII. therefore; any perſon, through ſtrengtli 
of habits, is feſohed tö continue in 


to the practice of whit is eritrinal; that fo 


De eoncltiding ſermon, 


any cbùtſe of vice, he is atttempti * ing 
to model Deity, ſo as to reconcile him 


he may have an erpeckafion of favor and 
happinefs from bit. IE i is, therefore, of 
the laſt conſequetice, to take cire that we 
are upright in auf defires and indeavors to 


Entertain right ſentiments of Deity. The 


man of vice does not like to think of Gov, 
as of a Being that is perfectly moral. And, 


therefore, he fixes upon ſome other attri- 


bute; and raiſes to himſelf a Deity, that 


18 al goodhels; and then, flatters himſelf, 


with a vain opinion, that the Being, who 
made him, will never make him unhappy. 
This 1 is a wrong notion, Indeed, the de- 


fig ign of the creator was to make all Beings 
as happy, as theit powers were capable F 


But, if they will do that, which i is incon- 


fiſtent with happineſs : and, in the purſuit 
of which, they are preparing miſery to them- 
felves; bbw is it that they can ever imagine, | 
ſhat 12 Being, Who 6 the univerſal gover- 


nor, 


| 4 
upon the attributes. 


rior, is allgrodneſs; when, as a wiſe governor, S8 R. 
| he muſt have a regard to the honor of his XIII. 


Jaws and of his government? 

2. Take care that, when you are form- 
ing ſentiments of Deity, you do not ſuffer 
any thing of your particular complexion 
to enter into the purſuit. 

Certainly; the love of vice has been 
attended with very ill effects, in this pur- 
fait. And, in like manner, men's regard- 
ing their own peculiar complexion and 
temper, has been another ſource of wrong 
ſentiments of Deity. If we find that we 
are diſpoſed to melancholy ; let us take 
care, that we do not thence form a judg- 
ment of Deity. For, if we do, we ſhall 
deſcribe him, in ſuch a manner, as is not 
agreeable to the juſt idea of him, who is 
a Being of all perfection. From the gloom 
of our melancholy complexion, we ſhall 
imagine, that he'is ſurrounded with thun- 
derbolts; and then, can never approach 
him with affection and love; as appre- 
hending that he is ſtern and inflexible; or 
of ſuch a tremendous character, as excites a 


PR, or groundleſs fear. WP 
U4z On 
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XIII. and ſanguine, we muſt take e leaſt we 
71 repreſent him as all mercy. wer gl 

In one word: Let us 8388 con- 


The cancluding ſermon, 
On the other hand, if we are chearful 


Gder the reaſon of things ; and riſe to the 
divine perfeftions, by a proper train of rea- 
ſoning, abſtracted fram any diſpoſition in 
our peculiar complexion of mind, 


WY conclude. Let us often attend to 
it, that this is a part of knowlege, which 
we have the higheſt reaſon to cultivate. It 


is, in itſelf, attended with innumerable 


advantages. And it is that, by which our 


_ reaſonable make will be carried tothe bigh- 


eſt and greateſt perfection. There is no 
ſubject more worthy our attending to, than 
this of the attriputes. and ae * 


Deity. 


5 50 all 1 fo care that this 


knowigze has the. proper effect and in- 


fluence upon qur temper: and life. Such 


as our ſentiments are; ſucb, in all proba. 
bility, w will our behavior be. Right ſen- 


timents will produce right diſpoſitions and 
right aRious, And, IF, theſe, we ſhall 
| grow 


upon the attributes. 297 
grow up to a likeneſs to Gop, more and SERM.” 
more, in this life: and ſhall, when we are XIII. 
called to leave this world, have a more 
ſolid and well-grounded hope, of being 
for- ever happy, in a much more perfect, 
glorious, and happy ſtate, AMEN. 
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The firſt ſermon on moral obl * 
gations. 


Is Aan v. 20. 


Wo unto them that call evil good, 
and good evil; that put dark- 
neſs for light, and light for 
darkneſs; that put bitter for 
"I and Far for bitter. 


u HAVE, in ſeveral diſcourſes, SERM, 


Gop. I am, now, pro- 
ceding to another principle 
of pn Sk without which it will not 
ſtand; and the importance of which will 
be eaſily ſeen. And that is The difference 
of aftions. 


The 


treated at large, upon b XIV, 
Being and attributes of 
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300 De fi ſer mon, 
SeRM. The words, Which I have read, will 


XIV. lay a foundation for diſcourſing upon this 
e 
© = treating of it, [hall take the follow- 
ing method. 


7 o « * I; 
— * 775 — 11 * 7 5 


9 


in e 

II. That this difference is eaſily dil. 
. by the mind. 

III. That, from this difference of ac- 
tions, there is an internal \ te- 
ſalts nos in een een een 

IV. That it is ron main. Land 1 | 

| part of religion, to conform our temper 
and life to an agrecableneſs to. this differ- 
ence of actions, which v we 6 (ball cabily be 
led to diſcern, © 7 
V. 1 ſhall conſider 1 importance of 
this part ot divine knowlege. 3 N 
VI. Conclude, * 1 1 re- 4 5 7 
fleCtiohs a \ -- | 
4 I thall Mew y you that there is a r- 
ence of actions. „ eee 
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good,” and good evil 5 that put darkneſs:for 
light, and light for darkneſs; that put bitter 
for ſaveet, and fiveet for bitter, 
For the evidence of this difference of 
actions, nothing isneceſſary, I think, but 
an induction of particulars. I appeal to 
your on conſciences: Is there not a 
3 beauty i in acting agrecabl y to our being 
= < intelligent? when reaſon has the empire 
and the lower powers are regulated by it, 
PR „does there not appear a character much 
VWs more amiable; than when the lower pow- 
ers oſutp the throne? Do you not think 
that a perſon, who always expreſſes a 
care to act, in a manner agrecable to 
the rank, which he holds, in the crea- 
tion of God, is not sel more beau- 
e tiful and amiable; than a perſon, that 
e ſuffers his appetites and paſſions to reign 3 
8 and lets his mind, which is the princi- 
ple of action, be inſlaved and governed 
by thele appetites and paſſions; which 
appear to be deſigned, by the creator, 
0 be under W ene 
=. | I cannot 


This is expreſſed in the words, which 375 aM. 
I have read. Wo unto them that call evil * 


. The firſt ſermon, 


I cannot but apprehend that all this is 


XIV. Goon" with the greateſt clearneſs. When 
ey, by exceſſes, puts himſelf off his 


guard ; and incapacitates himſelf for either 
acting becoming his character, or being 
uſeful to others; is there not ſomething 
ſequence, every one muſt with caſe ſee, | 
that ſobriety is different from the contrary; | 
and there is in ſuch a conduct what ap- 2 
pears beautiful and fit. When we ind 
perſon. cager in the purſuit of ſenſual plea- | 
ſures, and debaſing himſelf into the yer), 
character of a | brute; intirely neglecting 7 f 
and diſregarding his higher powers z it can. bo 
Not but be owned, that there is a wide Ne : 
difference between him and thoſe, that re. 
gulate their diſpoſitions to the pleaſures o 
ſenſe, and that keep a ſtrict rein over their 1 3 
a "i we ſee any fo eager i in muy ol pur- 5 1 
ſuit of this world, as to make others think, 4 
that they imagine all things here belou "x 
are to be ſcrambled for; Juſt as they, bar 5 

and intereſt to attain, or ſecure 4+ 
any See When we ſee that 0 1 g 


„ * 
J bn 


en moral obligations. 
that they will viplate truth, juſtice, and Sp 


"EW A ” 


formity. On the contrary, when! we ſee 
perſons purſue the world with a proper tem- 
per; and not exerciſing ſuch an eagerneſs, 
as to break thro' the rules of juſtice and 
beneficence; the character ſtrikes, and 
gives a pleaſure. When we ſee Beings, 
who treat others with cruelty and oppreſ- 
ſion, that are of their own make; we can- 
not but find that there is ſomething in us 
that diſapproves of ſuch a temper and be- 
havior. On the contrary, we cannot for- 
bear applauding kindneſs and beneficence. 
When we behold one, that eyer has a good 

will to thoſe that are in bis own frame; 
and expreſſes a concern to do all the kind 

offices, that are in his power, to make 
b others happy; we, from thence, are led 
do eſteem and highly applaud ſuch a cha- 
2 rafter. If there was no difference in ac. 
tions, there would be no difference in the 
nav beauty or deformity of any behavior; nei- 
dure cher could there, poſſibly, be any differ- 
ence in crimes. For, where there is no 
diftcrence, what appears more evil to any, 


would, 


what the world calls honor 5 we cannot XIV. 


b . CO OOO 


30¹⁴ 


him. Surely; we ſhould be ſhocked ex- 


"The 2 ne, 


SERM. would, then, have no juſt foundation. 
XIV. And, then, the killing of a father, would 


" be no more a crime, or occaſion no more 0 


guilt, than the killing of a fl or other inſect. 


And ſurely, no one, that has a reaſonable na- 
ture, will ever own ſuch an abſurdity as this. 
When any has expreſſed great goodneſs, 


in the education of another; and has fol- 


lowed ſuch an one with innumerable in- 
ſtances of beneficence and kindneſs; if the 


perſon, that is thus obliged, by an innu- 


merable train of favors, ſhould treat ill the 
perſon, who has ſhewn ſuch goodneſs to 
him; if he ſhould riſe up in a paſſion and 
ſtab him; and much more, if he ſhould 


deliberately kill him; would it not create 
horror and ſhuddering? And yet, there is 


no foundation of charging ſuch an one of 


doing evil, if there be no difference in actions. 


- But, why ſhould I purſue this, in all 
thei nſtances, which I am capable of pro- 
ducing ? Without all doubt (to carry it a 
little farther) there is a difference between 
a profane conduct towards the creator, and 
a proper reverence and veneration paid to 


n to hear any man utter the higheſt 
blaſphemy 


e 


blaſphemy againſt that Being; from whom SERM: 
we have received our exiſtence; and by XIV. 


whole bounty wre, every moment, 
ſiſt. To have no regard to that Being, in 

whom we live, and by whoſe goodneſs we 

are continually ſupported; would carry in 

it great unfitneſs, and, if the mind is ex- 

erciſed at all, would appear greatly * | 
formed, 

I have, in general, run over the Aden 

that refer to ourſelves, to others, and to 

Gon. And, I think, by the inſtances 
which I have mentioned, it appears be- 
vond doubt, that there is a difference in 
actions; that there are ſome principles and 
behavior, that carry a beauty in them; and 
others, a deformity. And, of conſequence, 
this principle muſt be allowed, that there 
25 @ . een gol and n 


1 This ee of aden is cen 
with great eaſee | 
- 4:think this is n hrke —— 
When he ſays, Vo unto them that call good 
cuil; and euil good: ¶ i. e. that alter things, 
or attempt ſuch a change] chat put darkneſs 
= hight, and light for darkneſs ; that put 
Hor II. bo bitter 
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Sex. bitter for lane, and fweet for bitter, The 


XIV. prophet, with great judgment, makes the 


mind as capable of ſeeing the difference of 


good and evil, as our ſenſes are of diſtin- 
guiſhing betwixt light and darkneſs, bitter 
and fweet, Every one muſt, then, ſee that 
the meaning is, It is eaſy for a reaſon- 
able Being, to diſtinguiſh, moral WI 


eril. 5 
But I would ſet this in ſach a Il « as 
may convince every one. This difference 


of actions may not be attended to; or there 


may be ſome inſtances of conduct, which 
may be perplexed; and in which it is not 
fo eaſy to know what is the rule of right 
action; eſpecially where there is a compli- 
eation of circumſtances. The mind may 
not ſee that two and two make four; if 
it does not attend to it; or has not had o- 
caſion to think of the equality of two and 
two with four. But, when this is offered 
to the mind, or when the mind reflects, 
it cannot but eaſily ſee this; when it knows 
the idea, which is affixed to twice two and 


N : 4 I "IM 9.5 
. f n = . ww: 
: * 16 3 * q | 1 27 "5 
ur; that there is an ty 1 
Th 
. 


twixt them: —— I fay, the mind, 


then, cannot any longer refuſe its aſſent. 


This 


on moral obligations. 
This however, does require ſome atten- SE RL. 


tion of the mind. And how eaſily ſoever 
the difference of actions is diſcerned, the 


mind muſt attend: only there is this tö& e | 


conſidered, in moral actions, that there is 

a conſciouſneſs in the mind, . e. we ate 
conſcious that we are under a rule; and, 
when we obſerve it, it yields ſatisfaction; 
when we deviate from it, we feel pain and 
diſtreſs. This muſt, undoubtedly, excite, 
or awaken, every intelligent Being, at ſome 


time or other, to regard, and to attend to, 
the difference that there is in virtue and 


. 1 
There are ſome inſtances, indeed, in 
which it may be attended with difficulties 


to know what is right, There may be ſuch 


different eircumſtances, as may make it 


hard to determine what is reaſonable and 
9 it to act, in ſuch 4 given caſe. But then, 

| =® theſe inſtances ate but very few: ahd. 
© | when we have thoſe offered to us to de- 


termine, if we are impartial; and under 
no bias; we ſhall, generally ſpeaking, ea- 
ſily be led to ſee what is the truth of the 
caſe; or what we are to act. Indeed, we 


X 2 be 


are very much liable to prejudice; and to 


: 
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The 2 ſermon,” - 


SERM, be bias'd by habits, that ariſe from gratify- 
XIV. ing our lower appetites and paſſions. | But; 
—A» notwithſtanding this, it does not at all 


fallow, that, if we will uſe our reaſoning 


powers, without ſuffering: ourſelves to be 


under any bias; we need be at a loſs 


about the difference of virtue and vice. 
No one is at a loſs to judge, when the caſe 


| has a reference to himſelf. When any has 


received an injury from another; or has had 
any unkind treatment, or W he com- 


plains. He thinks it is extremely contrary 


to virtue, that any ſhould uſe him in ſuch 
a manner. And yet, perhaps, he, at the 
ſame time, uſes others worſe, than the 


perſon, he complains of, treats him. By 


this, we may eaſily know what is the 


truth of the caſe; and wbat our conduct 


ſhould be, It is only ſuppoſing that the 


actions of others were done to us; and how 


we ſhould then judge of them; and we 


may eaſily know what is juſt, kind, and be- 
neficent. It is evident, at firſt ſight, that 
to be true, and faithful; juſt, and bene- 
ficent; is much more fit, becoming, and 
beautiful, than the contrary: And; when- 


ever we act diſagreeably to what is reaſon- 
able and fit, we find we cannot ſtand the 


1e 


on moral obligations. 


ſon why menof vice run into ten thouſand a- 
muſements, rather than converſe with their 
own guilty thoughts. And we may caſily 
obſerve, how calm and ſerene the man is, 
that ever takes care to act becoming him, 
as a reaſonable Being, with regard to Gop, 
ethers, and himſelf. Trace ſuch a man in- 
to all his retirements; he has no tumult, 
no anguiſh, no guilt to torment and vex 
him. All is calm, and ſerene; and he 
can look up to that Deity, whoſe moral 
character is perfect, with the higheſt con- 
| fidence. But trace a man of the contrary 
character; and you will ſee that ſuch a 
one is always diſturbed in his mind ; and 
cannot make a retreat from the world, 
For there are terrible apprehenſions of 
guilt, which haunt and diſturb him, He 
cannot addreſs to his Gop, with any com- 
fort; becauſe he knows that Gop is, a 
righteous Being, and that his own cha- 
racter is quite the reverſe. 

Fou ſee then, that the difference. of 
actions, or of virtue and vice, is eaſily 
diſcerned, and even felt, by all men, that 
attend, and reflect at all. This ſhows the 
diſmal folly of men of vice, who hurry 


> on 
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, reproaches of our own mind. This is the rea- SE RM. 


4 


XIV. 
WY 


The firſt ſermon, 


Sz RM. on from one place and ſcene to another, to 
XIV. drown the ſenſe of guilt; and to make an 
hard ſhift, if they poſſibly can, to be ab- 


ſent from their own minds. Hereby the 
_ underſtanding, by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed from other Beings, is not only ne- 
glected, but abuſed, and perverted : and 
all the higher powers are, by mere force, 
brought into a ſtate of vaſſalage and ſervi- 
'tude to thoſe that are inferior. And yet 
theſe are the men of folly, who look upon 
the graveand thoughtful, with a contemp- 
tuous eye; as thoſe that have no ſpirit, no 
life, and na true reliſh of things. Theſe 
are the perſons that contemn the excellent 
of the earth; i. e. men of thought and re- 
ligious conduct. 
I am ſenſible, indeed, there * been a 
ſet of philoſophers, in this country, that 
has denied the difference of good and evil; 
and aſſerted that there is no ſuch thing 
till it is ſetled and fixed by the civil power. 
 Surprizing pbiloſopby ! How came it that 
men entered into civil ſociety? and, by 


compact, agreed to be regulated by ſuch 


laws? The philoſopher ſays, that, be- 
fore they's entered into this compact, they 
« were 
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on moral obligations. 


« were under the law of nature, and in ASERM, 
= ſtate of hoſtility; and the conſequence XIV. 
of their being in ſuch a ſtate was, that 


* they could not live without entering in- 
<© to ſociety.” Why, then? there was 
ſomething to diſtinguiſh things. That, 
which led them to enter into compact, 
was the good and happineſs, which they 
expected from thence. And, when they 
made laws, ſurely they muſt ſee that there 


was a difference in conforming to thoſe 


laws, and acting quite the reverſe. So that, 


1 think, even by his own way of reaſon- 


ing, he allows a difference between virtue 
and vice, antecedent to law, or civil com- 
J would farther obſerve, that all people 


applaud the practiee of virtue; even thoſe, 


who are themſelves vicious. When a man 
of the moſt immoral character ſets upon 
writing a dedication, or an encomium up- 


on his patron, he knows and diſtinguiſſies 


what is fit, and what is beautiful, from 


| the contrary. Why do not we find thoſe 
{ perſons of vice, who ſay, that there is no 
difference in actions, applauding their hero 
for his wickedneſs and villainy ?. And yet 
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SERM. you no where find; that even rakes, them- 
XIV... ſelves, ever put that into the character of 
one, whom they. would An 3 true 
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params of. mind. f 
Beſides; men of vice, if they des any 
thing to do in this world, do not care to 
have it pet formed, or accompliſhed, by 
men of their own character. I he honeſt? 
3s the queſtion. V. 1 be exerciſe faithful- 
neſs? will be be true and juſt? Theſe are 
queſtions, that even men of vice are ready 
to aſk, when any affair of- importance, of 
their own, is to be conducted. Surely , 
they plainly and clearly diſcover, that they 
have a very diſtin&- apprehenſion of the 
excellency of one ſort of behavior, and 
deformity of the contrary. Again ; we may 
farther. ſee, that even men of vice will not 
only be ſolicitous, that their affairs be un- 
der the conduct of men of virtue; but 
catch them at certain times; and they will 
even give ſuch commendations of men of 
honeſty, and virtue; as plainly to mani- 
feſt, that they have a clear notion of the 
diſtinction between virtue and vice, But 


wack mould 1 labor to prove that which 
| appears 


on moral obligations. 


; appears with ſo much clearneſs, to everySt RM. 


one; agony will en Ther own OE ? XIV. 


6+ 74 


III. From * eee of 2 tions; 
as the clearneſs, with which every one 
may perceive that difference, eſpecially in 
the greater lines of candu ;— it will fol- 


low, © that all intelligent Beings muſt be 


<« under an internal obligation, of acting 


«* what is fit and reaſonable ; and of ſhun- 


e ing the contrary.” Or, in other words, 
« That we are under a law,” _ 

I call it an internal obligation; becauſe it 
ariſes from the mind's ſeeing the beauty of 


ſome principles and actions, and the defor- 


mity of others. And, when this is ſeen, 


the mind cannot but chooſe what is fit; 


and refuſe the reverſe. Or elſe, the man 
muſt fall under the diſapprobation and re- 


proaches of his own mind. And this is 
the ſame with any. obligation, or law, I 
call it an internal obligation; becauſe 1 
would diſtinguiſh it from an expreſs de- 
claration of the divine will. We are cer- 
tainly (whether we will attend to Deity 
or no) under obligations, as reaſonable Be- 

ing, to copy with what appears reaſon- 
1 able 


— 


Se RM. able to us: ers to — a care, to 
XIV. avoid what. is unreaſonable and unfit. 
And this is denoted by the term law, 


that is placed in our very frame and 
make; which certainly is a rule, con- 
ſtituted by the Divine Being, for us to de- 


termine and act by. Nay, reaſon is the 
rule, by which the firſt, all- perfect mind 


does himſelf determine and act. 

I know not how it bas happened, but 
ſome have thought, that there is no law 
antecedent to divine revelation ; by which 
we are obliged to ſuch a temper and ſuch 
actions. There can be nothing more con- 
trary to truth, than this. For, if there is 


no rule, that ſhall have the force of a law, 


antecedent to the divine will; we are not 
capable ever of judging of any revelation of 
the divine will: nay, we are not in a capa- 
city of forming right notions of Deity. 
When we ſay, Gop 7s F a perfect moral 
 charafer ; what idea have we? If we ſay, 
He is juſt, and righteous; what notions 
have we of juſtice, and righteouſneſs? If 
what isjuſt, and righteous, ariſes only from 
his will ; we can have no certain principle 
to come at the knowlege of Gop's moral 
character. And, if ſo; all muſt be turn- 


ed 


* 
n 
A 
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ed into intire doubt and ſcepticiſm. But, 8E RN. 
if we ſuppoſe that the firſt reaſon; which XIV. 
| ſees, in the perfecteſt manner, what is fit; .π. 
and has a power uncontroulable; whereby 
he cannot be hindered in determining and 
acting what is fit; and, when we know 

that he has no bias, from any views of in- 
tereſt; we are fare, then, that he will in- 
variably determine and act agreeably to the 
difference of things. And we cannot ſay 
that this difference of things ariſes from 
his creating Beings that ſtand in ſuch. re- 
lations; from whence virtue or vice may 
ariſe, For theſe relations of things appear- 
ed to his infinite mind, antecedent to the 
bringing any Being into exiſtence, And, 
of conſequence, we muſt allow that this 
difference is eternal and immutable: and 
ought to be looked upon, by us, as a rule, 
by which even the. firſt, all- perfect mind 
will ever determine and act. And, in this 
way, ought we to conceive of it, as a rule 
to us; and as that, by which we are o- 
bliged, in the very nature of things, 
purſue what appears to us beautiful and fit; 
and to avoid what appears to us deformed 
and unfit. Indeed, this will eaſily be ſeen, 
by a thinking perſon, to be the will of 
Gov. 


316 * De fit her mon, > 

SE 2M. GOD: © For what is the rule of his own ac- 

XIV. tions, he muſt will to be done by every 

— reaſonable agent, that he makes. And 
we may eafily diſcern, that it is his will; 

in regard that he has connected with moral 

good, natural good; and with moral evil, 

natural evil; as "we have IRE ſhown 

, | FRO j 

This . 1 think, muſt be vltowed, 3 

that ſince we can diſtinguiſh what is right 

and fit, from' what is the contraty ; we 

muſt be under a law, i, e. obliged, by ſuch a 
perception of things, to act what appears Ml 

to us right; and to avoid what appears to 
us wrong. And that it is a law, or that 
which obliges, is apparent; becauſe, if 
we conſider oi gation ſtrictly and carefully, 
we ſhall find re binding, 1 what 1 is 
reaſonable. | 9 | 

I ſhould have proceded to the next = 

head ; but ſhall, at preſent, conclude with 

one or two reflections. Yo 
1. We may from hence ſee, how viin 

It is for men to plead their want of power; 
or that they have not had the advantages 

that forme won by edycation. ' 
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ud " G6p knows: that they are weak and SE R M. 
ignorant: and this\ they make uſe of, XIV. 


as à plea, to excuſt themſelves in their con- 


duct, vhenever their irregular behavior is 
brought to light. This, ſurely, is no juſ- 


tiſiable excuſe. For, tho ſome have great- 
er advantages in education, than others; 
and therefore have more to anſwer for, 


when the great judge of the world ſhall 
appear, and determine the ſtates of man- 


kind: Vet there ate none, but may eaſily 


ſee, (if they will attend at all) that truth 


and falſhood differ: that there is greater 


diſgrace in falſhood, than in expreſſing 


what is true. They eaſily know that, 
when another acts unju ſtly to them, he 


bas done wrong. And does not this make 


it appear, beyond doubt, that they know 


what is juſt, and what is the contrary ? 
They can tell hen they are unkindly 


uſed by any. And; if they think proper 
to expreſs an uneaſineſs, when they are 
oppteſſed; cannot they knoty that they 


ought not to oppreſs others? 6r to be un- 


kind or cruel to 7075 Surely; they cannot 
but ſee, that it is much more amiable to 
Pay a proper worſhip to Deity, than to 
blaſpheme 
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SE RM. blaſpheme his ſacred name. Surely ; they 
XIV. muſt ſee, when they have all from. the 
bounty of heaven, that nothing is more 
proper, than that they ſhould offer their 
praiſes unto him, from whom every good 
and perfect gift deſcends. They may, 

with great eaſe, come to the knowlege of 

the greater lines of conduct; which 'reaſor 

as well as revelation recommends, as neceſ- 

fary to our perfection and happineſs. And, 

if they would regard thoſe greater lines of 

moral virtue; and likewiſe mark the con- 

trary; their underſtandings would ſoon at- 

tain greater freedom and eaſe; and be in- 
larged and widened, If they would at- 

tend to the principles of moral duties, that 

lie plain to their view; and practiſe accord- 
ingly; they would find, by ſuch a prac- 

tice, that they would be in a better diſpo- 

fition to attain higher truths, and ſee things 
in a more diſtinct light,” F ; you do theſe 
things, | then ſhall you know. There is con- 
nected with SINE: . an —_—_ 5 
ment of the mind. = 
. Let us not imagine that we are not | 9 
| Du a law, For we are 5 in our rea- ” 
ſonable make. ron coo vn 1 
ThE 
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This is expreſſed, ſtrongly, by the a- Sr RM. 
poſtle Paul, Ram. ii. 14, 1:5,» Where he XIV. 
ſpeaks of tbe lau, that was in their minds; 


their conſcience accuſing, or excuſing z as 
they acted agreeably or diſagreeably to it. 


This law in the mind, is, indeed, the 
original law of heaven; and which cannot 
be vacated by any other law. Therefore 


= the ſacred writers tell us, that to obey is bet- 


ter than ſacrifice, yea; than whole burnt=1f 


ferings. To obey, is the original law in 


our frame and make: and is better, i. e. 
more to be eſteemed and valued by us; 
and will be more eſteemed by the Divine 
Being, than whole burnt- offerings, and 


moſt expenſive hecatombs, the moſt coſtly 
ſacrifices that we can offer up to the crea- | 


tor of the world. When we cültivate our 
minds; and expreſs a care to attain a tem- 
per, ſuitable to the law of our minds; we 
are ingaged in that, which makes us like 

to Gop; and which, alone, lays a foun- 
dation of real and true happineſs, 

= Let us, therefore, expreſs a conſtant 


RE care to ſtudy the difference between virtue 
and vice; and a ſolicitude ever to follow 
= and1 ts the dictates of our reaſonable. 


nature. 


320 
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S ERM. nature. If we would cultivate our mind, 
XIV. we ſhould eaſily find it capable of diſtin- 
ae "Hwy good from evil ; and, by the prac- 


tice of goodneſs, be brought to a temper 
that is neceſſary, in order to make as hap- 
py here, as well as to prepare us for future 
happineſs. If we act contrary to the dic- 
tates of our conſciences, we ſhall raiſe a 
confuſion» and diſorder in our frame; we 
ſhall pervert that light, which Gop did 
deſign, ſhould be kept up in all his works, 

and we ſhall raiſe a ſtorm and tempeſt in 
our own conſciences; which will, by the 
painful ſenſe of guilt, render us as unhap- 
py, as we have made ourſelves eig 

till we can ſtifle: the reproaches of con- 
ſcience; and, by the pleaſures of ſenſe 
and poſſeſſions of this world, ſtill the cla- 
mors of our guilty minds. But ſurely, this 
is extremely dangerous. We may, perhaps, 


bring ourſelves into a callous ſtate; where- 


by we ſhall be leſs fit to know what is 
right or wrong: or, by which, we ſhall 
have no ſpirit in the purſuit of what is 


right. But we ſhall, hereby, plunge deep 


into crimes; and, at laſt, ſit in the ſeat 
of the ſcorners, and make a jeſt of religion 
| and 


| on vrai obli Gig ations. _ 
and virtue. For there is a progreſs in 8E RR. 
vice, as well-ay'" in virtue. And whoever XIV. 
breaks in upon one dictate of his mind.. 
prepares the way for a ſecond violation. 2 
And ſo it goes on; till at laſt the difference 
of actions is not attended to; perhaps deſ- 
paiſed, or oppoſed. But, when fickneſs 
= and death approach: how ſtrange an al- 


W teration, will there be, in ſuch guilty per- 
= ſons? They will ſeverely reproach them- 
= ſelves that they have acted quite the reverſe 
= to what that original law direQed and in- 
= joined, They will, then, wiſh that they 
| had never been born. They will ſtand on 
" IE the brink of the other world, and ſhudder 

at the proſpect, the diſmal proſpect, that 

= they muſt be judged according to the law, 
= which Gop has given them, and which 
== they have violated. This will raiſe in them a 
very great unwillingneſs to die, and a ſtrong 
= deſire that they may continue here; even 
== when they feel the king of terrors exerting 

his power, ſo that there is nat the leaſt 

= hope of continuing in this ſtate any longer. 

5 Let us, therefore, take care to conform 
to the dictates of this original law; and we 
ſhall ever find, that it will give us pleaſing 
Vor. II. Y reflec- 
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8 E K M« ON XV. 


| The unchangeable difference b be” 
tween good and evil. 


"The ſecond ſermon! on this tert 8852 


009990009000000000009 


Wien v. 20. 


Wo unto them that call evil good, 
and good evil; that put darkneſs 
for light, and light for darkneſs; 
that put bitter for wet, and 
| feweet for bitter. Aud 


* ts N. a former diſcourſe fs 8 
N theſe words, we laid down EY. 
FY Yo 


2 17 — 4 
* * this W * e 


1. To prove, by an in- 
duction of particulars, that there is a differ- 
ence in actions: or, in other words, that 


virtue and vice are of a different kind. 
p "+": 


— — — — 
— : 
— — — 
— __ 
— 
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if ' SxxM. II. Toſhew you that this difference of 


XV. actions is diſcerned, by any intelligent na- 
„ that does attend to things, (at leaſt, 
in the greater. lines) with as much clear- 

| neſs, as our ſenſes diſtinguiſh lig t from 
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there ariſes 4 2 - or, in other words, an 
internal obligation of conforming. to what 
10 is right and fit, and of an the re- 
| if verſe. ll 
Thus ian I A mt, I now 


1v. To 8 vo e this law. 2 
—— our diſcerning the difference of actions, 
is that, which makes up what is moſt eſ- 
ſentjal jn religion. And, 


V. Laftly, We ſhall ſet before . van x the 
importance of this principle. 7 


The IVth thing propoſed, 8, to > ſhew 
you, that the law 5 reaſon is the firſt and 
original law; and that our compliance 

with it, is moſt eſſential in religion. 


There 


* darkneſs, or bitter from ſweet,” © | 
| III. That from this difference of actions, 


N 3 
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There are ſome weak minds, which ap- SR RN. 
prebend that a revelation carries in it ſome- XV. 
thing more of perfection, than the firſt, —"— 
original law, founded in our frame. And 
they are very deſirous of being diſtinguiſh- 
| ed by a zeal, ſometimes, for principles of 
revelation, which are not of the laſt con- 
ſequence: and they throw a contempt up- 
on is original law of Gop. This, cer- 
tainly, is entering into a wrong train of 
thoughts. It is reaſon, which makes us 
capable of Religion. Without this faculty, 
we could not diſtinguiſh a true revelation 
from a falſe: neither could we come at 
the true ſenſe of revelation. Reaſon, there- 
fore,. is what opens to us the moſt eſſential 
part of our duty. To prove this, I ſhall 
repreſent - to you, 1. That the deſign of 
the revelation of Cbriſt (which is the moſt 
perfect . diſcovery, that Gop has made, 
this way, of his will to man) is deſigned 
to produce, in us, a conformity to thoſe 
laws, which the light of nature is capable 
of diſcovering. to us. Tit. ii. 12. For the 
grace of Gow, i. e. the goſpel, appearing 
fo all men, is deſigned to teach them, that, 
denying ungodlineſs and worldly luſts, they 
T4 ſhould 
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SERM. ſhould. live foberly, righteoufly, and godlily 
XV. in this world. The duties, which are im- 
pled in ſobriety, are ſuch as reſult from the 
| original law of our reaſonable" make, and 
relate to ourſelves. And fo juſtice and ben#- 
fcence, in our behaviorand'condu to others; 
ſpring from the 'law-of our minds. And, 
finally, reaſon will teach us the obligations, 
which we are under, as we ſtand related 
to God. | You fee, then, that the apoſtle 
expreſsly makes the ultimate end of the 
Chriſtian revelation, to be'the attaining the 
temper and conduct, which the original 
law, that Gop as odio us with, hoon 
-QI2tO. 551 
We find, Fitther:; 3 "at the -prondites, 
which the- golpel ſets before us, are intend- 
ed for this purpoſe. 2 Or. vii. 1. Having 
theſe promiſes, tet" us puriſy ourſeboes from 
all filtbineſi of fleſh and ſpirit, perfetting 
bolinejs in the frar of Gop. Having the 
promiſes, which the apoſtle had mention= 
ed in the preceding verſes, vis. Till re. 
cei ve you, and will be 4 Father unto you ; 
and ye ſball be my fons and daughters, ſays 
a the. Lord Alinighty.' And ſince, from theſe 
; I of Gop' * a father, and their 
1 being 


1 


| Wn þ * there. ariſes a proſpect of SERM. 


the heavenly: inheritance, the apoſtle plain- XV. 
ly intimates, that the. promiſe of eternal > 


life, under the diſpenſation of the goſpel, 
is deſigned. to influence and ingage us to 
the purſuit, of what will bring us to a re- 
nee ve Gon, n his moral cha- 
ractenr. 

| . 65 65 2 3 the goſpel are 
7 intended for this end, fo. are the threat- 
nings, Rom; i. 18. For the wrath of Gop 
is reveled from heaven, i. e. in the goſpel, 


againſt all ungodlineſs and unrighteouſneſs of 


men: whereby the apoſtle plainly intimates 
that the threatning of the ſecond death, in 


the goſpel, is intended to awaken us to re- 


pentanee, and to excite us to the practice 
of thoſe, duties, which the law of our rea- 
ſonable make recommends. With this 
view, our Savior came into the world; 
and he was called Jeſus, becauſe his deſign 
was to ſave men from fin. He is, accord. 
ingly; repreſented, as coming with an in- 
tent ta def roy the works H the. devil, 1 Fobn 
2. 8. And, if we go into particular, we 
ſhall find, that his death is ſet before u 


in the eee r as. gs = 
ts | hich 


7 CT WS fs > 
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Sr RM. Which we come under obligations to dic 
XV. unto fin and live unto holineſs, 1 Per, 
ü. 24. and, Nom. vi. 4. His reſur- 


rection is, by the apoſtle deſcribed, 
as that, which brings us under an ingage- 
ment, to riſe again to newneſs of life, 
With this view, 'the goſpel-revelation ſets 
before us a day, in which Gop, by his 


ſon, will judge all men; and diſtribute, to 
every one, according to what he has done 


in the body, whether good or evil. And 
it is evident (as we ſhall ſhow preſently) 
that, in the procedure of the great and 
dreadful day, what is of a moral nature 
will be brought into the 'account, either of 
rewards, or puniſhments, wet | 

" We ſhall find that, in revelation, 

what is poſitive, is repreſented as deſigned 
to influence to what is moral, and of eter- 


| nal and immutable obligation. 


The lawof Mo ofes' was attended with nu- 
merous rites and ceremonies; and yet we 
are taught, even in that law, That to obey 
is better than ſacriſice; and to regard the 
original law of Gop, preferable to -whole 
burnt-offerings. Nay, and we ſhall fee, 
that, none of theſe poſitive duties, but 
wete intended to ſecure and guard the ob- 

| ſervation 


between good and evil. 


ſervatien of what the original law injoined, SE RNA. 
The. Fews,. in their infant ſtate, were XV. 


yet it was apparent, that, by their puri- 
fications, and by circumciſion, and other 
rites, they were to be taught purity of 
heart and life; which true reaſon diſcovers 
to be binding and obligatory. - 
If we go to the poſiti ves under the cbri- 
ftian religion, we ſhall find that they are 
ſo repreſented, as to convince every atten- 
tive reader, that they are of no value, un- 
leſs they produce in us a divine temper and 
a regular conduct. Baptiſin is even ſlicht- 
ed, under the Chriſtian religion, when it 
only takes in, or comprehends, the purify- 
ing of the fleſh, but it is plainly intimat- 
ed, that then it is valuable, when it is he 
Ludulation of a good conſcience. 

But this will farther appear, if we con- 
der, that an exact compliance with thoſe 

things, which are only poſitive, is con- 
temned and deſpiſed in revelation, when 
they are, with the greateſt exactneſs, prac- 
tiſed, unattended with obedience to the 
precepts of the original law of Gop. Prov. 
xv. 8. The ſacrifice of the wicked is an abo- 
e. to the Lord, This is deſcribed 


in 


taught by figures, and hieroglyphics; bu 
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Ser. in a very elegant and beautiful manner, 
XV. 'Tfaiahi. 11— 15. To what purpoſe is 
EV he multitude of your ſacrifices, unto me, 
ſaith the Lord? I am full of the burnt-of- 
ferings of rams, and the fat of fed beafts : 
and I delight not in the blood of bullocis, or 
of lambs, or of he-goats. When ye come 
to appear before me, who hath required 
this at your hands; to tread my courts? 
Bring no more vain oblations. Tncenſe is 
an abomination unto me. The new=moons 
and fabbaths, the calling of aſſemblies,” 7 
cannot away with: it is iniquity, even the 
folemn meeting. Your new-moons, and your 
appointed feaſts, my ſoul hateth. They are 
a trouble to me: I am weary to bear 
| them. And, when you ſpread forth your 
hands, I will hide mine eyes from you © nay, 
when ye make many prayers, I will not bear. 
One would be ſurprized, when they read 
this ſtrong deſcription of God's diſlike of 
what he had himſelf injoined: but the rea- 
ſon of it is given, in the following words, 
Dur hands are full of bod: you are given 
to cruelty and oppreſſion; you violate the 
laws that are of immutable obligation. 
And therefore it follows, Waſh you, make 


between gend and bol. 


yon clean, put away the evil of your 1 . * 


from before mine eyes. Ceaſe to do evil; 
learn to de well. You ſee, then, with how * 
much flight, the prophet ſpeaks of the ob- 


ſervarice of what was poſſtive, under the 


religion of Moſes, when that was unaccom- 
| Panied with a fincere regard” to what was 
truly internal and of immutable Wa g 
ton. 4 ho; 


* We ſhall fn that the ſcripture, not | 


only throws a contempt, upon what is ex- 
ternal and ritual, when not attended with 
a fegatd to the duties that have intrinſic ex- 
cellencies; but, whenever it opens a ſum- 
mary of our duty; it ſets before us the du- 
dies that are of everlaſting and immutable 


Obligation. Micah vi. 8. What doeth the 


Lord require of "thee, but to 4h juſtiy, and 
ro love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
Copy? The Pharifees neglected moral du- 
ties, and exprefſed a very great zeal to per- 
Yew, in the moſt exact manner, their 
Althes: : 'Whereas our Lord ſays, Theſe they 
ought ro haue done; but, at the fame time, 


they ſhould not have neglected the weightier 


8 0 the ow” And theſe Longer ap- 
| a pear 


8 
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Sckx. pear to be duties, which the law of our 
. reafonable make recominends. 


4. When the apoſtle mentions faith, it 
bs in ſuch a way, as plainly to ſhow, that, 
unleſs it be accompanied with the genuine 
fruits of ſincere piety and virtue, it is dead, 
or like a dead carcaſe. And we find the 
ſame apoſtle repreſenting true religion to 
conſiſt in thoſe duties, that have intrinſic 
excellencies in them, and which reaſon 
does repreſent to us as binding. Pure re- 
gion and undefiled, is to viſit the widow, 
and fatherleſs, and to heep our conduct un- 
 ſpoted from thoſe vices, that are ee 
practiſed among men. 

5. This, I think, will appear in a yet 
ſtronger light, when we find, that the 
characters of ſuch as are the favorites of 
Gov, are taken from the practice and ob- 
ſervation of the laws of reaſon. Job i. 1. 
That man was perfect and upright; one, 
that feared Gop, and eſchewed evil, Pſ. 
xv. 1, Sc. we have a moſt beautiful de- 
ſcription of the character of ſuch as ſhall 
duell in the tabernacle of Gop: © Thoſe, 
that do not revile their neighbors; that 


„will ſtand to an agreement, though at- 
_ © tended 


between Joo and evil. 


«tended with diſadvantage to themſelves, SERM. 


© and the like.” 


In a word, we ſhall find that, both i in —— 


the Old and New Teſtament, when' cha- 
raters, that are excellent, are given ; ; they 
are taken from ſuch a conduct, as is agree- 
able to the laws of reaſon. So As x. 1, 
&c. Cornelius did alms, and was upright ;: 
and his prayers, in conſequence, were ac- 


cepted. It is upon that account, Gop is 


repreſented to have no reſpect of _ perſons, 
but whaever does right, in every age, and 


in every pation, 1s pi of n Ads 


x. 34, 35: 
6. Laſtly, in the day of retribution, the 


inquiſition will be about obedience, or diſ- 


regard, to the laws, that are TTY to us 
in our reaſonable make. 


This you may ſee, Rom. ii. 6, Ge. 


Matt. xxv. 31, Ge. and l other 


places 


: Now then, let us recolle& what has 
been offered, to ſhow that the obſervation 
of the original law of God, is that, which 
is moft eſſential in religion. If the obſer- 
* - vation of this is repreſented as the laſt 
« deſign 


4 22 . . : 
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Srl . defign of all revelatiam: If it is that 


XV. which is intended by che Promiſes or 


e threatnings of the Chriſtian doctrine: 


« If our Savior is ſaid fo game to, defray the 
i «© quorks of abe devil: If, all, that is of 2 
« poſitive, naturę, is repreſented. as,deſigned 
to promote obedience to this law : And, 


« if. the exacteſt.obſervance of poſitive in- 


cc Riitutions. 18 deſpiſed and contemned, by 
cc the great governor of the world, when 
« unattended with ſincere piety and exten- 
« five Virtug: If, when, there is a ſhort 


ce. ſummary of all religion, there are found 


« inſtances of a moral obligation only, or or 
* cbiefty: If, when, chere is a character 
* of ſuch as are in the favor of God, it is 
1 under the repreſentation; of complying 
« with duties, that are of, eternal abliga- 
« tion; If, (in a word) in, the great day, 
4 there will be the exacteſt ſcrutiny Into 
e the moral temper and conduct of men:“ 
— We have juſt reaſon, from all theſe in- 
ſtances, to apprehend, that the main and 
moſt-principal part of religion, is a ſincere 
and eddy. obſervance ef: 1150 fiſt, angina! 
lan of ON 5 ee. ER tl 

N It 


. between e and evil... 


* 


| tance of complying with this divine law. 
This, I think, will be made to appear, 
by three conſiderations. 


3.35 
SER. 
ext v. ke Was ans to ae nd Sy XV. 


- * 
— - F 


I. If this is neceſſary to frours! the 6 


eo favor and acceptance: 

2. If it is abſolutely requiſite to bring us 
to the proper fun of o our intelligent 
nature: And, 


3. If it is En 8 with 


our happineſs here, and our perfect happi- 
neſs in the future world; If, I ſay, theſe. 
things be ſo; it will, ta every eonſiderate 
perſon, be evident, that the -obſervance of 
what this original law of Gon Au is 
of the laſt conſequence. | + 

This, I think, may be made o out, why 
an clearneſs. 

1. It is of the greateſt i Ae en 
we are aſſured, by reaſon and revelation, 
that, without ſuch a regard to this law, we 
can never be certain of the favor of Gop, | 
or ſecure of his regards to us. | 

The idea, which we muſt have of Dei 

9 is, thas be 1 15 Being of @ perfect moral 


character. | 
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ge R NM. character. And, if ſo, we can never pleaſe 
XV. him, but by a concern to reſemble bm! in 
— that character. We muſt regard Gop, 

in this view, as hating” iniquity; and as 
having a regard only to a teſemblance of 
him, where Beings are under moral - go- 
vernment. And, therefore, it is, cer- 
tainly and very plainly, a miſtake; and a 
very dangerous miſtake, for any to found 
their hope of the divine favor and aceep- 
tance, upon what is external. Many, we 
find, are apt to reſt their hope of ſuture 
glory, upon right ſentiments; or upon 
the love, which Ohriſt has ex preſſed to 
men, in dying for them; on the croſs. 
FE Certainly, theſe are very improper grounds, 
= to build our hopes of acceptance with 
Gop upon; of our hope. of Nerat happy 
for-ever, 
IIt is, no daubt, a ANNAN dt chat 
Gop has, by his ſon, opened to us future 
happineſs : and, in raiſing him from the 
dead as the firſt: fruits, afcertained to us a 
reſurrection to eternal life. But will any 
thing, that is external, avail to the happi- 
neſs of another world? or to the divine 
ſavor; Wen there is wanting a temper 
and 


between good and evil. 337 


and complexion of ſoul, that is abſolutely SE . 
neceſſary to give us a certain ground to XV. 

| hope that we are in the favor of Gop, 
No one can reaſonably think that he is in 


the favor of Gop; when the rule of his 
actions is different from that, by which the 
Divine Being determines and acts: when 
his temper appears quite immoral ; and, in 
conſequence, the reverſe to the character 
of Gov, as a Being that is perfectly moral, 
If happineſs comes from Gop, as certainly 
it does; to give us a firm and ſolid foun- 
dation to hope for it, it is neceſſary that 
we be beought to an affimulatzon, or like- 
neſs, to Gop, in thoſe moral perfections, 
which are capable of being tranſcribed by 


us, into temper and life, Can any one 


flatter himſelf with an apprehenſion that | 


he is in the favor of that Being, who is'true 
and righteous, and equitable, and good ; 
when he is conſcious to himſelf, that falſ- 
hood, injuſtice, oppreſſion and cruelty 
reign in him? Surely; ſuch a perſon can- 
not but be abandoned and loſt to reaſon, 
who reflects upon the character of Go 
and yet hopes that he is in his favor; tho 
he is conſcious, that his rule of action ang 
r 6 bent 


De unchangeabie difference 


oy bent of conduct id in direct oppoſition. to 
XV. the divine perfections. Whatever mark, 
vc take, of trying whether we have juſt 


ground to apprehend, that we are in the 
favor of Gop, and have hope of a reward, 

we certainly deceive. Qurſelves; if we do 
not take in this, which is the moſt eſſen- 
tial mark. All others may fail: but, if 
we have this Character, we are certain, as | 
Gop has a Being, that we are well wh 


him, and in a ſtate of friendſhip ; and have "2 


juſt reaſon to expect from him, whoſe good- 
naß: is unbounded, every thing that is — 

This, therefore, muſt be of DI 
tance: ſince, without it, we can never be 
ſure, that we are in the favor of Gop, a 
accepted of, by him. 

2. It is of importance to deni h 
this divine law; becauſe it is that, which 
18 abſolutely e w to bring us to the 
proper perfection of our intelligent nature. 

When reaſon holds the government; and 
all our lower powers are in a proper ſub- 
| jection to it; we are in that ſtate of per- 
fection, which our make repreſents to be 
neceſſary. Now, NOAA « can give us this 


2 £ 9 


lau good and vfl 8 


of Gop injoins or recommends,” For this 
law does oblige us to gain a with and pros: 
per regulation of our paſſions: that we 
may be, by that, more diſpoſed tothe-prac- 


tice of univerſal righteouſneſo, goodneſs, 
and piety. Wherever there is a diſorder 


of the appetites and affections; ' there 
muſt be great obſtructions, . ariſing 


thence, | to the exerciſe of th duties, 
that refer to orbers, and to Gop. And, 
for this reaſon, Lam inoliried to think; 
that men of vice, Who give the reins ta 
what is irregular and diſotderly, are dif 
poſed to throw off all ſeniſe of religion. 
They do not like thoſe reſtraints and curbs's 
and, finding it difficult to gain the aſcens 
dent over themſelves, rather than forfeit 
thoſe: lower. pleaſures, they eſpouſe the 
brute, and put off the man! However, 
if we would ariſe to what is the proper per- 
fection of our intelligent nature, Reaſon 
muſt tell us that what is fit and right, muſt 
be a rule. And, when we cultivate this 
higher power, Reaſon; and expreſs a ſtoddy 
en to its dictates; then are we in that 

| 1 5223 {tate 
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Sr nM. ſtate of perfection, which becomes Beings 
XV. indued with a reaſonable nature. 
3. Laſth, This is moſt, important; for 
it is indiſſolubly connected with our happi- 


nefs here, W e 
ther ſtate. Bale 5 

There are natural rewards vibe vir- 
tue; and there are natural puniſhments at- 
tending vice; in this ſtate, as well as in 
another. We find that, when we act agree 
| ably to the dictates of our conſciences, all 
is calm; and we feel joy and pleaſure. 
When theſe laws of reaſon. are infringed, 
all is tumult, diſtreſs and anguiſh: and 
horror, beyond what can be deſcribed, takes 
poſſeſſion of the guilty perſon. And all 
the injoyments of this world cannot diſſi- 
pate thoſe diſtreſſes, or occaſion reſpite to 
the guilty mind. This is a ſetled law; 
and nothing can hinder thoſe TRE e 
of virtue and vice. 

We may, perhaps, ſee perſons plung- 
ing into a courſe of vice, and yet appear 
gay ; they ride in their coaches, and are 
attended with trains, whereby their gran- 
deur glitters: and you will imagine that 


ny are extremely happy. But could you 
purſue 


between good aud evil. 


e them in all their retreats, or in an 
private reflections, you would ſee m1 ifery, XV. 
under all thoſe outward garbs of gaiety. 


And how can it be otherwiſe? becauſe 
there is always a gnawing within their guil- 


ty conſcience; a charge of Iuxury and de- 


bauchery, or of injuſtice and cruelty, And, 
immediately upon theſe reflections, all 
their glittering ſhows fail, and look lan- 
guid. Their grandeur cannot make them 
happy. On the contrary, ſee a man 


of extenſive virtue, in any circumſtance ; | 


he is calm and ſerene ; always diſpoſed to 
be true, and juſt, and kind, ſo far as he has 
it in his power. You Be him paſſing 
thro' life, tho''attended with ſtorms and 


tempeſts, yet calm within: and he has fe- 
rene joy, in his expectations of future hap- 


pineſs. Surely, then, this perſon muſt be 
looked upon, to be in a more happy ſtate 
than the other. 


oe Auf an biew f lippines, in this 


life, but what ſtands connected with vir- 
tue. Vigor of mind, fairneſs of charac- 
ter and reputation, ſucceſs in our lawfal 
attempts; all theſe, and any other that can 
be named, ſtand connected with the prac- 
tice of fincere piety, and extenſive virtue. 
2 3 | And 


5 mmm . ¶ . , 
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348 — The enlarge e df, 
Sr xps. And the reverſe; tend connected with.a 
different temper and behavior; which 
= clonds and darkens the intellectual powers; 
ſtains the geputgtion and character; and 
Jays a foundation, of, diſtreſs from every 
quarter, Ang-even. the regards of Deity 
a ,not by hat he 10 orm an, ex pectation 
. e . hich tbe, hy h 
CR "purſuits, b rings. bimſelf inta. 
jb then | everlaſting hfe is forfeited; eter- 
mal, glory i 1 6 He is not. fit for receive 
ing it. I. it as confared upon bim, 
be would not have powers to reliſh 
it. Death. eternal Kent and condem- 
nation ; the worm that digth not; ever- 
| liſting puniſhment and perpetual ; bar af] 
ment, from, 1 the preſence; of the Lord, are 
the fad, ſentences, ; which. revelation. de- 
- nonnces.againſt-ſnch as die Rite, AF 
under the reigning power af vice. 
Now, then, life and death are * * 
fore you. Tou cannot but ſee, of how 
great conſeguence it is for yqu to receive 
_ this law g to attend toit ; to be governed 
by it, in your temper and life,; ant to ex- 
. Preſs a care to nirive to che likeneſs of Gon, 
in your moral ee chat you may be 
5 one 22990 happy 


* 1 5 


adn 


happy here, and capable of being Wen . 


Happy in the future life. 
I ſhall conclude this diſeourſe, ak. YN 
ing two er three retnarks. 

. We way, from hence, ab ne 
nel of dectying the preaching upon thoſe 
things;that are f a' moral nature, or * 


ars immutable and eternal. Pp 
This L have already mentioned z bend 
deſerves to be inguleated. - !. Cold 


Sorprizing, indeed, to me it js, that any 
Chriſtians: ſhould: be offended, when. they 
have the law of Gop opened to them; and 
the compliance with it preſſed. This is 
of the laſt conſequence to you. Vaur lay- 
ing hold of Crit; your relying upon him 
and his merits; your dependenes upon tha 
favor, which he ex preſſed in dying; will 
be of no advantage ta you: unleſs this 
inſtance of his love, which you ſeem to 
exgreſs p high a value for, bas this effect, 
#9 kging-you to the denying all ungodlineſs 
and. worldly, luſts; and to live ſoberly, 
rightcauſly, and godlily, in this world; in 
mis, Way looking for the bleſſed . hope. 
Heaven,! and hell are ſtates. One, that 
5 e in Ap, 5 in the ſtate of 
, pa Z 4 LS 


A 


344 The unchangeable difference 
SERNM. hell, And, unleſs there be a change in 
2 his temper and life, he has incapacitated 
” himſelf for being happy. We muſt ſeek our 
| happineks in our reſemblance of Gop: and, 
in conſequence, have a well. grounded ex- 
pectation of his favor, in this world; and 
of the reward, which he has promiſed, in 
the future world. Therefore, never enter 
into any low opinion of this way of preach. 
ing, which does make appear, that you 
cannot be perfect, as a reaſonable Being, or 
capable of happineſs, e fincere piety, 
and extenſive virtue. 

2. Let us not think that the Chriftian . 
religion does, in the leaſt, vacate and an- 
nul the original law E: ws» in our rea- 
ſonable frane. - 

Some people are ſo very Wick Fo "thei 
judgments, as to be highly offended, when 
they hear a miniſter talk of natural reli- 
gion; and of the duties, that ariſe from our 
being intelligent. Certainly, theſe muſt 
be perſons of very low underſtandings, 
For it is as evident and plain, as any thing "BY 
can be, that it is Reaſon, which makes 
us capable of receiving revelation, © And 
it is by Reafon that we are to judge, 

whether. 


| between good and evil. 


A a pretenſion to revelation is SRM. 
well-grounded, On not. Nay, and it XV. 


is, by Reaſon, that we are capable to de- 


termine and fix a proper ſenſe of this re- : 
velation. So that, to abandon regen, for 
revelation, is to et at variance that, by 
which alone we can be ſure, whether what | 


pretends to be 4 revelation from Gov, is 
_ him, or not. 5. 

We 'may from hence ſee, whit is to 
be our firft can HE HHH 


We are reaſonable Beings; and it is ft 


we act nothing, till we inquire of our 
conſciences, whether it is fiting? There 
is an inward monitor, that will ever give 
right dictates; if we do not ſtifle, or ſup- 
. its TR or x. x . 


we never aSchimey to our inward prin- 
ciple, in any one inſtance. Let us ever 
conſult our own minds, whether it is right, 
or reaſonable, or the will of Gop? And 
we ſhall find by this, a peace of mind re- 
ſulting, that is preferable to all the poſſeſ- 
ſions of this world, an inward ſatisfaction. 
No one can tell the diſtreſs of guilt, when 
| the 


Scars, the mind. is truely awakensd. Tho beſt 
XV. thing is to avoid this, And, as. e firſt 
— thing, d ve payer. be Spun, 
ſo the next belt. thing, Se. £ ent, dhl 
are ſtin to to rem 2 "that the more ve 
paſs thoough.. this ward ,ynſtaingd,. with 

guilt, the, more caly.;will our paſſage. be. 
the highes, pleaſure ſhall, wg; have, when 


we quit this world; and the more rabun- 


Aſt hap- 


gant will oys, entrance, be, into 9p ap- 
pineſs of the future worlç ea. 
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upqn che moralduties, which XVI. 
we gare obliged ap Po- 
ii, we have alcendy.xon- 
e lidered the ground, "pon 
TH moral. ich l geren jg founded, A — 
ſince it appears c clear thak;reuſonable Beings 
muſt be oblized to a8 reaſonably. we can 
not but apprehend that this, is the ground 
The 


| 
| 


Moral obligations, 


r eaſily ſees what is fit; and dit. 
XVI. cerns a beauty in acting from ſome prin- 
* ciples; and a deformity in acting by others. 


Nothing, I think, is clearer than that there 


is g difference in i + that ſome appear 
beautiful and fit; and bbers, the reverſe. 


And, whenever the mind ſees what i is rea- 


(rable 8nd fit, it cannot but diſcern that 
it is under obligation to act conformably. 

From this ground of moral obliga- 
tion, it appears, that we may practiſe, in 
tome degfes, what is tight, without attend- 


ing to Dey ; or without regarding any 


advantage, Which will ariſe from ſuch a 
conduct, to. us, —I fay, we may ap- 
prehend that à reaſonable Being may deter- 
mine and act reaſonably, without a direct 


1: regard unto Deity,” in ſome inſtances, In- 


- "deed; moral obligat carmot be complied 
| with, in a proper compaſs, without taking 


done, Which refer to him; and which ap- 
peat, upon confideration, fiting and be- 


ching. It is however, proper, nay and 


even neceſſary, ik we would practiſe reli- 
gicms virtue, or virtue in the fulleſt extent, 
to N Drity, us the perfeRions 


IT. - of 


In che idea of Gon: becauſe there are ac- 


o 
aa «@ F WEL 


FS ans. ak „ ”" "of 


wy” diſcerned. 


of his nature. By reaſon, we become ca- 83 | 
pable of moral obligation: and that will, XVI. 
with eaſe, lead us to the acknowlegement — 
of the firſt cauſe. Nothing is more certain 


to us than our own exiſtence, and from that 


and the Beings around us, we muſt begin in 


our ſearch after the firſt cauſe. 


- 1 F 


But, of the Being and aal nter of Gon, i 


I have already diſcourſed, at large. 
As God is a perfect moral agent, he 


muſt be pleaſed, whenever any moral agent. 


conforms to that rule, which is the meaſure 


of his own actions. And fince he muſt. 


needs approve ſuch a conduct, in the moral 


agents, which he has created, it will (1 
think) clearly follow, that it is his will, 
that they ſhould conform to that, which 


is the rule of the divine conduct. 

Here, then, we have another ground 
for complying with moral obligations. We 
are (when we ſee the obligation) as reaſon- 
able Beings, obliged to act agreeably. But, 
when we ſee that moral obligation has alſo 
a reſpect to Gop ; ſo as that he will ever; 
invariably, act conſonantly to what is right 
| and fit, we cannot but infer that it is his 

| 9 5 25 will 


, 


Morat: \06higations, 


| on win and pleaſure that we, alſo; ANN 
XVI. coniply with what Wight and Mt 


Bat this will appeal farther, if ye - 
ſider his creating af Beings; and man, 
particular; and His rh r by his 
providence.” nen k 

It is very improper to ay. that Gov 
makes habitudes, or proportions, or the 
obligations that ariſe from ſeeing the fitneſs 
of things But, I think, we may infer, 
that, as he has created Beings, Placed in 
ſuch and ſuch relations, and capable of 
diſcerning ſuch and ſuch proportions; he 
has, hereby, declared to us, who are in- 
telligent, that it is his will, that we ſhould 
act conſonantly to theſe Sropatdens or fit- 
neſſes, which evidently reſult from the re- 
lations, in which we ſtand. And, if he 
continues the creatures in this order, = 
with theſe relations, or proportion; * 
thereby -plainly intimates that ie is Fu 
pleaſure that the Beings, which he has made 
capable of moral government, ſhould act 
conſonant to thoſe e ink gr he has 
made. e 
Bat, I think, the argument may ſtill 
be carried a. little farther. We ſee a com- 

pliance 


pliance with mtiitel fitneſſes, or acting con- SERM. 
traty to them, bas different effects, When XVI. 
they are practiſed,” ; happy fruits ariſe td 
ourſelyes, . who conform to them; and to | 
others, to whom we are. related. And, 
when theſe fitneſſes are contradifted, there 
does not fail to ſpring up very unhappy 
effects to ourſelves, and others. Or, in 
other words, happineſs appears to be con- 
nected with tho: practice of moral obliga- 
tions, taken iri their full extent: and, by 
1] vielating theſe obligations, miſery infallibly 
does ariſe, in ſome meaſure-or degree. 
Now, ſince theſe conſequences ariſe, not 
only from the nature of things, but from 
the will of Gop, it cannot but be owned 
that hereby Gon has diſcovered to us what 
* requires of us: and that moral obliga- 
tions are his will; and what we are to 
_ comply with, e rags his autho- 
_ rity, or poſitive command. 5 
Thus I have led you to an 3 
legement of | Deify, upon an argument, 
that lies eaſy and clear; and have ſet before 
you ſuch views of the rule of the divine 
actions, as make e e ee 
&» dent, 


Moral en 


. dent, that Deity itſelf will ever act con- 
XVI. ſonantly to the fitneſſes of things: and that, 
Y'V therefore; it is his pleaſure that the Beings, 


which he has made capable of moral go- 

vermnent, ſhould regard moral obligations; 
not only from the reaſon of things; but 
inaſmuch as it appears to be the poſitive 
command of the creator and governor of 
the world. And, inaſmuch as he has 


made happinels and miſery, in a very con- 


fiderable degree, to depend upon our con- 
forming to moral obligations, or violating 


them; it is, from thence, farther evident, 


that it is his pleaſure, that we ſhould-prac- 
tiſe conformably to moral obligation. There 
is no occaſion to conſider which of theſe 
principles is to have the preference. This, 
1 believe, would be of no great advantage. 
1 is ſufficient that we ſee, we are obliged 


to regard moral obligations, both from rea-. 


fm and * N will of the * Be- 


1 1 come as ES remarks upon 


what has been ſaid. 


1. This will evince, to every. N 


5 cate perſon, the malignity of acting con- 
trary to moral obligations. 5 


Though 


emily diſcerned. 


: Though ſome neglect to conſider the MW. way 
importance of oral obligations, nothing is, NVK 
more plain, than that, when they are NPY 


Vvialated and infringed, there is a great 
ſtain and blemiſhs::which attends: ſuch a. 
eharatter,.; For, reaſpnable Beings to act 
unreaſonably, muſt be debating, the dig: 
nity of their nature: and acting unbecoming, 
thoſe excellent powers, W ith which; we are 
inducd. But beſides; whenever we act 
contrary to moral obligations, we reflect a 
diſhonor upon the very rule of the Divine 
action; and upom that, which appeats evi- 
dently to be the will of our creator. Surely; 
both theſe raflections muſt, if carefully 
conſidered, repreſeut the W of vice 
and the beauty of holineſs. 2. 
When we are virtuous, in a proper 
extent, we attain that, Which is the true 
excellency of our intelligent nature; and 
that, by which we reſemble the firſt, all- 
perfoct moral agent. When we act con- 
trary : we reject that, which is the rule of 
the Divine action; and that, which is the 
will af our creator. We ſhould, ever, in 
all our behavior, take care not to contemn 
the * of him that made us. He 
a II. A * has 


Moral obligations, 


Sr RM. has given us Being in the higheſt rank' of 
XVI. exiſtents, in this part of the creation. If 
se are Tegardleſs of his Favor, we act 


— ³ . 7˙ ?˙— PR ro IT A gs nr ane, 


— — - = — — —- — — qa c 
* 8 * 
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diſagreeably to that gift of Gov. which is 
the higheſt” in this formation of things. 
We act in a  difloyal way to him, who 
is our ſovereign and lord. We act with 
the higheſt diſingenuity and ingratitude. 
For it is from him, that we receive our 
Beings; and from him, that every thing, 
which we injoy, hath taken its riſe. We 
act what is the higheſt folly, againſt our, 
own happineſs. For the way, which he 
has diſcovered, is, that happineſs muſt ariſe 
from the obſervance; and miſery, from a 
diſregard, of his laws. You ſee, then, 
that both grounds of performing moral 
obligations, tend to give us a right ſenſe 
of the deformity of vice 1 che IIS 
A 
2. I would beck, hots: abſurd 55 
unreaſonable it is, that obligations of a 
moral nature, refering to Gon, ſhould; by 
any perſons, be ſpoken of, with contempt. : 
I would hope that there are none ſo in- 


confiſtent, as, when they recomtnend a 


tice to men, will THe _— of the 
nw obliga- 


— diſcerned. 3355 
0 obligations, which refer to Deity. If this SE RM. 
is the conduct of any, the abſurdity of it XVI. 
will eafily appear. The powers, by which 
I become capable of moral government, 
lead me, with great facility, to the ac- 
| knowlegement of the firſt, all- perfect, 

moral agent. And, from right ideas of 

the rule of the Divine conduct, it is evi- 

dent, that I can diſcern that his will is one 
ground of my being obliged to practiſe 
moral virtue. And it is extremely clear, 
that fitneſſes, alſo, conſtitute an obligation. 
And, when the mind ſees them, there 
will reſult a moral obligation refering to 
| Deity; as obligations of juſtice and good- 

neſs ariſe, in our conduct to one another. 

And both theſe obligations are grounded 
upon the ſame foundation, of fneſſes. 
is very unreaſonable, therefore, for any to 
expreſs an inclination to be directed by fit- 

neſſes, in regard to their conduct to one 
another: and lay aſide the obligation, which 

ariſes from fitneſſes, as they ſtand related 

to the firſt, all- perfect mind. 

But it is very likely, I ſhall have occa- 


— to \ ms of this, more largely, when 
7 A a 2 1 | 1 come 


336 Moral obligations, 
SERM. I come to conſider moral mn an 
XVI. refer to Gop. | 
2 3. I would end hs reaſon i is. a er | 
obligation, and the will of Cor a unc 
ary. 
And yet, as it appears evident, Ball 
gious virtue is founded upon taking in 
| Deity : and moral obligation, underſtood 
in the utmoſt extent, will include tho it 
all- perfect, moral agent. | 
There is no reaſon why we thould be- 
gard one ground, and diſregard the other. 
4. I have already intimated, that, when 
the mind ſees the obligation reſulting from 
fitneſs, this obligation does ingage the man 
to practiſe ſuitably; though there ſhould 
be no advantage ariſing from it. But we 
may, from what we have now offered, ob- 
ſerve farther, that there are advantages. at- 
tending the practice of moral obligations; 
and diſadvantages, in practiſing what is 
contrary. And theſe do una voidably ſpring 
from what we have attempted to prove, 
viz. that the practice of moral obligations 
is the will and pleaſure of Gop : that he 
approves. of thoſe, who act ſuitably. to 
them ; and diſapproves the contrary. Now, 
this 


. * 


eafily di ;ſcerned. 


— 


357 


this being * it follows, that he will SE RN. 
diſtinguiſh, by favors, thoſe that conform XVI. 


to the rule of his conduct. And, if he 


will diſtinguiſh one from the other, by 
favor, it is evident that there will ariſe an 
idea of rewards and puniſhments. 

When we refer to the firſt ground of 


moral obligation, viz. fitneſſes; there is 


not included in that, rewards and puniſh- 
ments. Bat, when theſe moral obligations 
are conſidered as the will of the univerſal 
creator and governor; and what he muſt 
be pleafed with ; it appears, then, beyond 
diſpute, that there will arife, from act ing 
what is pleafing to the creator, rewards ; 


and there will reſult puniſhment, to thoſe | 


that a& the contrary. And, indeed, this 


is very clear ; and, I think, evident beyond 


diſpute. 

By the Metall Gop, or by his 
providence, we ſee that he has conſtituted 
things, in ſuch a manner, as that he, who 


practiſes moral virtue, has pleaſure and haf- 


pineſs reſulting : and that thoſe, who act 
the contrary, feel uneaſineſs, miſery, and 
diſtreſs. It is certain that a moral agent, 


or an agent under moral government, when 


. be 


358 Moral obligations, 
SERM. he ſees what is fit,. is, in conſequence, 
XVI. obliged to practiſe it; and, when he does 
comply, he has pleaſure in his own mind. 
Again; we ſhall find, if we carefully 
look into the argument farther, that Gop 
has ordered it ſo, that, when we praQtiſe 
moral virtue, there is not oply the pleaſure 
of ſelf-approbation; but there are very happy 
effects, ariſing from it, to all the intereſts 
we are capable of, or can be concerned 
in. As we are ſenſible, we find ſobriety 
and femperance to have favorable influen- 
ces upon the vigor of the body and our 
external poſſeſſions or injoyments. And 
we feel no virtue, but what has the hap- 
pieſt effect upon the mind. Now thoſe 
external bleſſings muſt ariſe, evidently, 
from the will of Gop. For there is no 
connection between ſenſible pleaſures and 
the conſcious principle, If we trace the 
reaſon of ſuch an eſtabliſhment, we ſhall 
be led to ſee, that it reſults from the vill 
of Gop. And, when this appears, I think 
no one, but will grant, that there are re- 
wards, which are the effect of the divine 
will, attending our preſent conformity to 
moral obligations. We may and ought to 
. ſuppoſe 


eaſily diſcerned.” 


ſuppoſe the obligation to be antecedent to SzrM. 
any advantage. However; the wiſe crea- XVI. 
tor and governor did not think it proper 


to leave us, moral agents, in this imperfect / 
ſtate, without ſufficient motives: and, 
therefore, he has in the very ſettlement 
and conſtitution of things, ordered it ſo, 
that there ſhould be a connection between 
the conformity to moral obligations, and 
the pleaſures, which we are fited to re- 
ceive, ariſing from the union of our body. 
to our conſcious principle. Now, 'as re- 
wards and puniſhments ariſe from the will 
of Gor, they are clear proofs, that it is 
his pleaſure, that we ſhould conform to 
that, which will be mags; the rule ard 
his own actions. 

I might procede to ſhew you, from the 
Nate of things, that there will be rewards, 
in another ſtate ; but that will detain me 
too long at preſent. And I have, already, 
done it el{where, 5 


Sive me leave to recommend to you 4 
Reddy purſuit of acting agreeably to all mo- 
ral obligations, from the reaſon and fitneſs 
of things; and from its being the will and 

A a4 . pleaſure 
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Senn pleaſure of our creator, 12 It is evident that 
XVI. it is his poſitive command: and it is that, 
uV bich appears to ariſe from our capacity 
of imitating the felt. algen. moral 
agent. 
Loet us 1 gb . W 
natural rewards, arifipg from virtue; but 
there are alſo poſitive rewards; and even in 
this world. I mean, by poßtive, ſuch as 
do not appear to ſtand immediately con- 
nected with acting virtuouſly; but are the 
reſult of the Divine pleaſure, in conſti- 
tuting things in ſuch a manner. And 
when we ſee that acting conformably to 
moral obligations, is neceflary t ta render us 
happy: and that, if we expreſs a behavior, 
ſuitable to all moral duties, we ſhall find 
and feel oui ſelves in circumſtances af feli- 
city ; —— Let us be prevailed upon, nat. 
only to put an high rate upon moral obli- 
gations ; but to praiſe them with ſteddi- 
neſs. Hereby we ſhall be like him, wha 
is the yaſt perfect Being; and act agreeably 
to the dignity of our make and nature, 
Hereby we ſh:ll feel happineſs; and that 
. in ſome degree propartioned- to our con- 
formity 


|: are deſirous of attaining real happineſs; 


_ eafily diſcerned. 361 
formity to moral obligations, in their pro- SE RM. 
per extent. ES 

If, we would be like to Gop : or if we 


this is the purſuit, that we muſt enter 
upon. Let us, therefore, ſtudy to know 
what Gop requires of us. Let us expreſs 
the higheſt diligence, in order to arrive to 
a right and extenſive apprehenſion of thoſe 
duties, that ariſe to us, from our very 
frame. | 
HFereby we ſhall become more perfect 
and more happy, in this ſtate: and be 
made meet for a ſtate of durable and com- 
plete happineſs, in a future world, 
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SERMON XVII. 


A ſummary of moral obligations. 


Titus ii. 12. 


We ould live foberly, righteouſly, 
and godlily, in this preſent 
world. | 


SESBES AVING ſhown you that SERM. 
moral duties ariſe from the XVII. 


A reaſon and fitneſs of things; 
and are, alſo, agreeable to 
W be will of God ; I pro- 


general view of the moral obligations, which 
we, as reaſonable Beings, are under. 


The 


cede, now, to give you a 


A ſummary 


The words, which I have read, will 


XVII. lay a very juſt foundation for a TN 
"=> on this — | 


1. I begin with thoſe moral duties, which 
refer to ourſelves ; and which are W 0 
by the term Soberiy. 5 

II. I ſhall conſider the duties, d refer 
to others; and which are repreſented by 
the term righteoufly, And, 

III. Laſtly, The duties, that refer 70 
| Gop; which are here + gy 1 the 


term godlily. | 


WY; 1 af indeavor to 15 before you. the 
moral duties, that refer to ourſelves, 
Nothing is more evident, as we find 
_ ourſelves in Being, and poſſeſſed of ſuch 
powers, than that it is congruous and fit, 
and conſequently our duty, that we pre- 
ſerve ourſelves, in the beſt manner we can, 
in the fiteſt and propereſt temper to per- 
form all the offices, which ariſe from our 
relation to others and to Gop. | 
It cannot but, from hence, appear high- 
ly fit that we ſhould practiſe temperance 
and Aug G in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of 
the 
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the word: and that we ſhould rein our Sz N. 
paſſions and appetites; ſince, without ſuch XVII. 

a regulation, we ſhall find ourſelves * 
in a condition, in ſo perfect a manner, as 

we might, to perform the moral 2 

ip, Gon and others. 

But, inaſmuch as we feel in e a 
propenſity to what appears good; and an 
aperſion to what is evil, either real, or 
imaginary ; we ſhall find there will, by a 
due attention to theſe principles which 
are in us; . ſeveral moral obligations ariſe, 
which have a reſpe& to ourſelves. 

We! find, by reflection, that there are 
two kinds of good, which refer to our 
ſelves; the one regards the wind, or that 
conſcious principle, which we experience in 
ourſelves ; the other regards the body, In 
conſequence, there is a preference to be 
given to what, upon cool reflection, ſhall 
appear to be good to that higher principle 
of conſciouſneſs, above what TORO the 
body. a 

It is reaſonable that our minds hould have 
their proper empire; that they ſhould be 
ſovereigns: fince the mind is the higheſt 
n which is imparted to us. Nothing, 
then, 
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leaſt, it appears to us in that light. And 
to this we feel a very ſtrong inclination 


gratifications of the Senſes ; or the poſſeſ. 


fellow creatures, and of the honors: that 


this life. And, as we have ſuch bents, ſo 


idea of evil, we ſhun it. And yet every 


A fummary 


1. - ,SERM., "IRE can be more diſagreeable and unfit, 
Ros than that a reaſonable Being ſhould be con- 


tinually ingaged in providing for the body ; 


and the mind left intirely uncultivated 


and unimproved. | 
There is a good, that is temporal: or, at 


Temporal good may be divided into the 


ſions of this world; or the eſteem of our 


we receive from them. 
Our deſires of theſe differ i in a degrees, 


Pry a little reflection will convince: us, 


that the mind is to regulate and direct us 


to expreſs a care that they may be kept 


within due bounds. And, in conſequence, 
there will ariſe, from this reflection, a mo- 
deration in our deſires and purſuits after 
the pleaſures, or intereſts, or honors, of 


we have averſions placed in us, ariſing 
from an apprehenſion Del 
When we conceive any thing under the 


one, upon reflection, muſt ſee that, in all 
circum- 


of moral 637 garions. 


eircumſtances, it is not reaſonable and fit 8E RN. 
to avoid what may appear to us, at firſt L. 


view, as evil. If our country and liberty 
demand of us the hazard of our lives; and 
we cannot ſecure what is moſt valuable, 
without runing ſome riſques; Reaſon, which 
is the higher power, is to direct us what 
evils we may, as reaſonable Beings, ſhun 3 
and what, with bravery, we may and 
ought to meet. And it is evident, that 
the deſire of what appears good to us; and 
avoiding of what has a ſhew of evil; give 
riſe to various paſſions, which we feel 
placed in our nature. And the govern- 
ment of theſe is a part of the duty com- 
prehended in what is called Sobrzety. 

When we apprehend any thing Man's we 
deſite it; we purſue it. When we attain 
it, we feel joy. And ſo, when we loſe 
what we preſſed after as good, we feel for- 
row. When good is at a diſtance, we de- 
fire it: when preſent, we rejoice in the 
poſſeſſion of it. When it is taken from 
us, we feel grief. In like manner, when 
the evil, which we ſhun, is at a diſtance, 
it occaſions fear; if preſent, diſtreſs, Theſe 
are the affections, in general, which are 
| | to 
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SY RM. to be 8 And we can never attain 
XVII. a reaſonable character, without arriving 
— 

to ſome degree, at leaſt, of felt- en 


ment. 


In now y procede e to is! 


nnd Branch of ons need won 
de which refer to others; and which 
dme apoſtle here CI by the term, 
IU : | N | 

Fi The duties, which we are gd wo 
practiſe to others, are juſtice and Jig, 
beneficence and gouineſs. F -; 

- Nothing is more evident than ance 
are obliged to act to others, as wo appre- 
hend it reaſonable,” in like circumſtances, 
for them to act to us. There is not a 
maxim in the mathematics, that is clearer, 
or more evident, than this obligation, 
which we are under, in our behavior to 
others. It appears with the greateſt per- 
ſpicuity ; - when we conſider that we are 
equals. And, tho" there are differences of 
external circumſtances, there will not ariſe 
much difficulty ; if we put ourſelves in the 
eharacters of others, ru whom we ex- 


ou what is juſt and equal. 


In 


of moral obligations. 
la as much as juſtice: is a dif 


to 88 RU 


do what is right and equal, it will be pro- XVII. 


paſs, to conſider what rights we have, up- 
on apprehending that we are equals.” For 
whatever right a per ſon has a claim to, it 
would be unjuſt in another to infringe, 
Now this will be evident, if we confider 
what every one has a juſt: pretenſion to. 
We ſhall find, upon inquity, that every man 
has an airklieneble right, in matters of re- 
Egion; to judge for himfelf. And, I think, 
there cannot be a greater inſtance of invad- 
ing, unjuftly, the rights of mankind, than 
for amy ſet of men, fewer, or of a greater 
number, to ſet up a ſtandard; and to ima. 
gine that they, meeting together, can ſotle 
ſuch propoſitions, and ſuch a ſenſe ef the 
ſacred writings, as ſhall bind and 'oblige 
the conſciences of others. And, in conſe- 
quence, every the leaſt attempt to perſe- 
cute, for different ſentiments, muſt be an 


. per, in order to ſee; this, in the fulleſt com- OG 


high inftance of injuſtice, What is re- 


markable in this right, is, that we cannot 
paſs it over to another; we cannot ttansfer 
it. When we have tried our utmoſt, we 
ſhall eaſily ſee that we muſt determine 
2 . and 
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SERM. and judge the truth and faſhood, the right 
XVII. and fitneſs, of our own ideas. 
r= ic is true, indeed, in many inſtances, 
falſhood is taken for truth, and ſuperſtition 
for religion: but yet, it cannot be other- 
Viſe conceived, than that every one has a 
juſt pretenſion to judge of truth and falſ- 
hood, for himſelf. It is, certain that every 
one ought to improve his mind; and to 
gain as juſt a ſenſe — things, as he poſſibly 
can. But the ſociety has nothing to do 
with his opinions. If any infringe the 
laws, that lays them open to the ſentence 
of the laws. They are, and ought to be, 
treated as breakers of the peace of civil ſo- 
ciety. And the duty of the civil magiſ- 
trate is no other than to keep the peace, 
and to ſecure every one in their 1 ap 
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property. 
Beſides this 4 of biking tw our- 
ſelves, we find that we haye à claim of 
right upon our bodies. And whoever at- 
tempts to hurt them, or injure them, muſt 
be guilty of acting contrary to right and 
equity. This every one has a claim to; 
5 unleſs he forfeits ** ta ſocjety, by iclat- 


ing 


of moral obligations. 
ing the laws,. which are made for the good 
and preſervation. of the ſociety. | 


ee e eee 


bes to his property.; whether derived from 
his anceſtors, or friends; or gained by his 
honeſt induſtry. Without doubt, every 
one muſt ſee that it would be unjuſt for 
any, in an open and forcible, or in a clan- 
deſtine, manner, to 19 the Property of 
ANy:. .. 3 1 

We have . right. to 1M and cha- 
racter; if we have not forfeited it, by act- 
ing contrary to thoſe duties, which refer to 
the preſervation of ſociety, , And, for this 
reaſon, to wound the characters of others, 
muſt be contrary to what is right and juſt. 
And, Tthink, there need not much to con- 
vince any of the truth of this. For it is 
ooly changing the perſons, and then aſk- 
ing their own conſciences, Whether 
cc they would. be pleaſed with ſlander, or 
re invidious infinuations?” There is a great 
deal of injuſtice, in the world, ſpringing 
from this. They imagine no evil, when 
they can palliate the offence, artfully to 
hurt; or infinuate, to aſperſe another's 


B b 2 character. 
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SRI. character: And, in feet T mittites they 
XVIE- ſhall convey the worſt of ckaracters. 
— This yo fee how we Held ac What 
is juft, aid how We müſk met Thftings the 
duties thit' fefult flom the bf pation of 
pracifins QQvity Und" jute - 
Anotlier Part of br ty to others is 
benbficete, "br © gortheſs'; "which, 'utidoubt- 
edly, every ble © thalt” fee it fit for us to 
practiſe, It ariſes from our make, and che 
Pretent eircutmittanber we abe in. N 
- Nothilig is clearer kat chat a perſon, 
Who Het 80 ⸗wilt to Alk in in his make, has 
a chara cler that ill cher s appear Bright 4 
80 180 er eee beheficence' and 855 
poodneſs, ill be the aarkjg "and favor 0 
4 men pin c 6 peaſant, there 
8 A referent! bf one tö Allother. There 
3s all icagiftäble realen, therefore, tha 
mould, "by alf propet Why 9, "abate the un- 
Happinefs of alf around dit! and contribbte, 
as much 4 Tcan, 5 thel Happineſs, " 85 
Sag 1 il öl. | Y 
III. 1 Cone note to cite the e of ice 


' 561} 211i 
tb za refer to) Gon, 4 
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And here I cannot hut take notice, that 5 


there is a ſet of ,perſqns,: in his age, who & 


are willing enough to allow of, juſtice to- 


wards men; but will not take in any moral 
obligations relating to Deity, They ſay, 
 « Gop is perfect and happy in himſelf: 


e and our gogdneſs does not extend to 


him: nor can aur * his ir- 
ce pine 

I grant it 3 hae: ate e not ded 
duties ariſing from the relation that we 


ſtand in to Gop; Which are as reaſonable, 


as any offices, chat we think binding upon 
us, in our conduct to others? If you fay, 
£ The foundation of moral virtue is ſocial 


<« affections, as well as ſelf-love, or ſelf- 


tc affection: We will admit it. But 


can we imagine that Daicy has planted in 


us affections, that are ſocial : and that he 
has. ſo ordered it, that, when theſe are 
carefully cultiyated, and we act ſuitably, 
there is high pleaſure? And is he not a 
Being, that deſerves to be thapked for the 
| beauty and excellence chat appears in our 
frame? What! never offer a tribute of 
. to the creator and governor of the 
B b3 world, 
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Sn. world, wh has formed us with ſuch con- 
XVII. ſummate wiſdom and goodneſs? | 
—— I imagine that there can be no poſſible 
ground of moral virtue, but will lead us to 
ſee that there are obligations, ariſing from 
the relation, which we ſtand in, to Gov. 
It is certain that our practice does not af- 
fe& him: but what then? Is it reaſonable, 
fit, and proper, that we ſhould regard 
Deity, in order to our attaining the ex- 
cellency of a reaſonable nature, which is 
our diſtinguiſhing character? If it be; 
cannot you ſee how acceptable it muſt be to 
the firſt, all · perfect, moral agent, that you 
ſhould act what is reaſonable and becom— 
ing, as you are related to him, as the cre- 
ator and governor of all? e 
But why ſhould I dwell any longer up- 
on an argument, that is ſo clear, that all 
the ground of morality muſt be ſubverted, 
if this be not granted? I ſhall, therefore, 
procede to the duties, which refer to 
God, ' ©; 
We muſt know curſves; ind bim to 
vrhom we give the name of Gop; and at- 
tend to his perkCtions ; ; and indeavor to 


ſee, 


- 
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| ke, with clearneſe, the obligations, which SERM. 
* in our behavior to him. "XV ILL. 


That we have powers capable of ſome 
en no one will deny. For every 
perſon phanſies that he has his ſhare of 
knowlege. and underſtanding, with the 
reft of ' mankind, * We will, therefore, 
ſuppoſe that theſe powers are to be exer- 
|  Ciſed, and imployed. Now, what object 

is more worthy of having theſe faculties 
imployed - upon it, than he, that 1 is all- 
perfection? 

Can we imagine that! when we contem- 
plate the harmony, which appears in the 
creation, we can be more improved? And 
that, by attending unto bim, who is the 
authorof all theſe beauties, andishimſelf the 
higheſt and firſt beauty, there is no improve- 
ment? As we feel, then, this power, we 
cannot but ſee it fit, that we ſhould, at 
leaſt ſometimes, think of our creator and 
conſtant benefactor, who is the ſpring of 
every excellency. When we conſider that 
we have an admirable object, which is 
rare 'and uncommon ; that has a ſtriking 
beauty, exciting ſurprize and wonder; we 
attend to it with diligence and care. Why 

oy BDgs ſhould 
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| SERM; thoold we not, then, haye bike attention 
XVII. excited in us, when we contemplate the 
immenſity, the unbounded knowlege, and 
the conſummate wiſdom of -Gop ? And, 
when we trace his perfections in our 
thoughts and meditations, why may we 
not have admiration excited in us? We 
think a man exceding ſtupid, that does not 
find raiſed in himſelf an eſteem of an artiſt, 
who diſcovers: exquiſite ſkill, in a fine 
piece of architecture; or a moſt; beautiful 
piece of painting; that has deſign and or 
der, and figures, which are admirably well 
| Placed. We feel that is a juſt founda- 
tion for eſteem; . And ſhall we not think | 
this to, be an obligation upon us, when 
we-contemplate the greateſt and moſt per- 
fect wiſdom? when we trace every hing, 
that he has made, and ſee that there is ex- 
quiſite {kill; beyond that which the moſt 
perfect artiſt can ever diſplay? Have we 
Not reaſon for an high. eſteem of him that 
has ſuch unlimited and boundleſs perfec- 
tions? When we behold one excellently 
| beneficent ; that lays out all his powers to 


make thoſe, that are in the ſame nature 
with bag, happy 3 +: 0 Dat this a power to 
attract 


- 
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àttract love? Would we not imagine him Se RM. 
to have no juſt ſentiments, who does not XVII. 
ſee the beauty of ſuch a character? And yet 


we can look on innumerable inſtances of 
the Divine bounty, and not have ſuitable 
affections raiſed in us. Without all doubt, 
goodneſs demands love. And, where- 
ever it appears free and diſintereſted, noble 
and generous, a return of love is moſt rea- 
ſonable. And pray; why not to Gop? 
Is he not intirely without any view of in- 
tereſt? Does he not ſuſtain you every mo- 
ment? and adapt external objects to your 
powers? and connect pleaſure with what 
is innocent and virtuous? And would you 
let all this paſs diſregarded? or conſidered 
in a flight manner? Surely; ſuch a con- 
duct to a remarkable benefactor, you 
Would think monſtrous. It is equally 
monſtrous to expreſs a regard to thoſe a- 
mong men, that are good; and yet quite 
overlook the innumerable inſtances of Di- 
dine love to mankind, | 
We feel in us, when we do any Weg 
contrary to the good of ſociety, a ſenſe of 
fear, what the conduct of others may be 
to us; and . if we have infringed 


a Civil 
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SY RM. a civil law. Now, why are we not afraid of 
XVII. Deity; eſpecially when we venture upon 
= breaking his laws? You will fay © that 
« dread and fear have been the riſe of ſu- 
cc perſtition.”” But hold! Is there no fear 
due to the great Being? Ought there not 
to be a fear to offend a kind, and wiſe, 
and good, Being? There may be a ſuper- 
ſtitious dread of Deity, that may excite 
numberleſs expreſſions of ſuperſtition : but 
does it follow; that there is no reverence 
to be paid to that Being, who is of a per- 
fect character, and willing to do us good? 
We cannot but feel in ourſelves a diſpoſi- 
tion to imitate what is excellent. Such a 
character is beautiful; ſuch a behavior has 
an inexpreſſible amiableneſs in it, This 
we teach youth; and with a good deal of 
reaſon, But do we imitate the firſt, 
all-perfect Being? We have powers to at- 
tain a reſemblance of him. Are we ſoli- 
citous to be like him, who has all poſſible 
perfection? Surely ; it muſt appear rea- 
ſonable; and, therefore, our duty; to 
tranſcribe into our diſpoſitions, thoſe per- 
fections of Deity, that are imitable by us. 
He will ever, * act what is true, 
Fight, 
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right, a and Re: Upon the 1379 
whole; why ſhould we not ſee ourſelves XVII. 
under obligations of attempting to be like 
him, in univerſal N and . 
| Been! ? 

When we behold a man of a dane 
temper, we find in ourſelves expectations 
of benefit from him; eſpecially when in 
circumſtances of trial and difficulty. There 
is, I ſay, a diſpoſition: to hope for the fa- 
yor of another, in proportion to his moral 
character. And is it not fit that we ſhould 
place a truſt and confidence in the firſt 
Being, who (we know) has all-perfeQion ? 
A Being that is not to be moved to do 
wrong, or to neglect what is right? a Be- 
ing, who knows our wants; who is wiſe 
to extricate us out of difficulty, whoſe 
power is uncontroulable; and, of conſe- 
quence, he is an object, in which we ſhould 
place our truſt and hope. But we are not 
to hope for any favor from him, in a way 
different from what he has preſcribed * | 
reafen and revelation, 

We obſerve, in ourſelves, that we are 
diſpoſed to what may tend to the happi- 


neſs of others, whom we converſe with. 
This 


| 880 
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PERM, This muſt be in Deity, in the higheſt de- 
XVII. gree. And therefore it muſt be agreeable 
2 his will that we cultivate this; and be 


merciful even as our heavenly ther is 
merciful. 

Thus you ſee that there are thin are] 
obligations ariſing to Deity. We ought to 
make him the object of our eſteem : and, 
when we know that he is an object that 
has all excellency in him, it is proper that 
we ſhould worſhip him, and expreſs: ſuch 
an eſteem of him, as to avoid whatever we 
know to be diſagreeable. When we con- 
ſider him as the author of our powers, we 
ſhould make him our laſt end. We can- 
not but ſee it proper to pray to him. It is 


fit that we ſhould celebrate his praiſes, and 
adore his goodneſs, for thoſe innumerable 
_ expreſſions of beneficence, that he has con- 


fered upon us, It is highly proper to de- 


pend upon him, and fear him; and to a- 


void offending him. As we know that he 


deſires our bappineſs, we ſhould make him 


the ſupreme object of our love. He is our 


creator, preſerver, and governor: and, as 


ſuch we ſhould heave ie him. 
We 


R 


of moral obligations. | 


We ſhall find that theſe obligations will SE K x. 
arife with the fulleſt and ſtrongeſt evidence. *. I. 


Indeed, unleſs theſe are looked upon to be 
binding, no obligations can be kid: firm 
and —_—_ 

Give me leave to wks notice ; of the ge- 


nerd terms, which the ſeripture makes 8 | 


uſe of; and in which we ate to com 
hend all theſe moral duties : repentance, obe- 
dience, holineſs, walking' in the -light, and 
other expreſſions; ; which are always to be 
ſuppoſed as deſigned to c 
include all moral obligations, Hes in. 

1 ſhalt'not detain you any longer; but 
only make ſome reflections; and ſo con- 
clude. 1% 1 

1. Let us take care not to conttact cur 


duties. We had better, by half, abate 


in our Creed, than in tlie practice of theſe 
moral obligations, which we are under to 
Gon, others, and ourſehves. | This laſt de- 
ſign of our Creed is, 'to make” us 2 
And we thould expreſs a care that we do 
not confine our obligations. I am afraid 
that this is the caſe, when people read of 
being fover ; ; wor mean only that they 

. ſhould 


38 


— 
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SERM. ſhould —_—_ one particular yi vice. They 
XVII. do no not fee hom many duties are included 
— 1 the term, Sobriety. e. 
Let me therefore, caution von, 1 

2. That, whenever you read j 
words, in revelation, you immediately go 

into all the particulars. Ex. gr. Holoreſs 
implies. a being ſeparate - every vice, 
and ingaged in the practice of al all » moral 
obligations. ' Let us, therefore, take. .care 
that we do not ſuffer ourſelves to be i im- 

poſed upon, by general terme. 
1 would obſerve, That there i are 


ſome difficulties in, attaining a good di 
of a moral chargter. 


#44 / 


If we offend deliberately, in one grand 
line, of. morality, we loſe the character, 
and have no reaſon, to hope that we. hall 

be happy in another ſtats, Nothing i is 

clearer than that, if any deliberately and 

coolly, and prevailingly,. practiſe vice, he 

cannot be virtuous. For what is virtue; 

but a diſpoſition ever to do NN is right 
ang fit? | 


. . # | 
ry 


To 1 * us. in —_ ſet he 
bout to practiſe moral duties, in their pro- 


* 


F moral obligations. 
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ber compaſs. Let us look into ourſelves. Sg RN. 


It is very ſtrange that we ſhould look ſo 


XVII 


much abroad, and ſo little at home, Per- 
ſons condemn that in others, which they 


are guilty of, themſelves. How comes this 
to paſs? Is there not ſome rule given you 
of right and fitneſs? Why do not you 
cenſure your own actions, as you do thoſe 


of others? By this practice, we ſhould ſoon 


come to virtuous diſpoſitions, :' It is not 


one virtue that will denominate the cha- 


racter. We muſt gain a ſetled temper, 


and fixed complection of mind, to act what 


is right and fit, in every circumſtance. 


We may eaſily ſee the reaſon why true 
religion has been ſet aſide, and a falſe one 


brought in, in its room. Certain it is that 


it has been the art of Princes and priefts, 


to make that appear religious, which is 


eaſy and moſt grateful; and can be com- 


plied with, with the greateſt facility. Mo- 
ral virtue will take up the utmoſt care and 
diligence: it requires great toil and labor. 
This culture of the mind will fill up a 
great part of your time and thoughts: and 

it is the beſt ſpent time of any. We all 
ſee 


 A\fummatry, &c. 
SER H. ſee the beauty bf the victuous charaQter; 
XVII. whether'we ptactiſe virtue, or no. 
Tv Perſons:may: call it prudent and politic 
w mind 'renyporat affairs, though they 
violate the fules both of: the law and of 
the prophetss Their power, and riches, 
and ſpendot may now bear them out. But, 
Jer them dtop into the grave: and then 
6, ' whether! their moral charaQter will 
Pear the light.? 41¹⁰ worthy oi emos 
It is, unqueſtienably, out duty to wk 
8 85 is nn to * und * 0 081 
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Moral obligations to ourſelve ves. | 
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ty, and W in this wore | 
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TOYS N - our 8 abe we 8ERNM. 
— —3Y gave you a ſhort plan of on XVIII, 
yt . & the moral obligations, OY) 
| reference to ourſelves, 0 
otbers, and to Gov. | 
I vo come to conſider, in a more par- 
ticular manner, the TG wt weten to 
ourſelves. „„ 
There are ſome duties high terminate | 
only in ourſelves. And there are others, 
1 TY that 


236 Moral obligations, 

_clnefl1 2 but whe | in 

XVIII. a refpe to others. 

— In order to treat this ſubject whth "AR 
neſs, it will be proper that I give you a 
repreſentation of our Make ; and the cir- 

_ cumſtances, in which we are introduced 
into life. For it is impoſſible to ſetle 
aright the offices, that have a reſpect to 

ourſelves: unleſs we form a clear and dif- 
tint idea of our make and frame, 


I. I would remiark that, with regard to 
our Bodies, we are ſubject to the fame —_ 
Which relate to mere matter, I 
We find chat we have fuch a Sende of 
body, as that it is ſubject to gravitation, and 
liable to be divided, and to Rave its parts 
MA r e diſplaceec. 
eb II. There is a reſemblance fin ſotne 
FT repets) between our bodies and plants. 
Wei have our rife from a ſmall begining. 
We grow, floriſh, decay, and die. 
III. It is farther to be taken notice of, 
that we have organized bodies; in which 
there are ſuch ſenſes, as impart -pleafure 
and ipain. And, by theſe inlets to the and, 
che conſcious principle is capable of form» 
2 : . ee e 


b 


ing ideas of the material world. Arid, in- Sr RI. 
aſmuch as, by theſe powers, pleaſure and EVE 


pain are experienced by us, from theſe 
diverſities af paſſions; whatever appears 
to have a power to give pleaſure, we look 
upon as good ; and what gives pain, as evil. 
And whatever not only has a power to 
impart preſent pleaſure; but that can put 
it in our power from thence to attain 
pleaſure hereafter, we eſteem good. As, 
on the contrary, what will hereaftet cauſe 
pain, we regard as eu. | 
Now, we find that we have a deſire to 
that which is good, or what we apprehend 
ſo; as having a capacity, ſome way or 
other, of communicating pleaſure to us. 
From hence ariſes a propenſity to that 
Which we conceive goed; and of ſhuning 
whatever we conceive to be capable of 
giving us pain; or leſſening our pleaſure. 
And, as we find that there are pleaſures 
of a different nature; ſo there will be dif- 
ferent kinds of good apprehended by us. 
I There are pleaſures ſpringing from the 
ſenſes, which we call /enfible delights. And, 
fince we have ſo ſtrong a bent to ſuch 
pleaſures, as the injoyments of this world 
= are 
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Moral obligations, 


Sr Ri. are ſuppoſed capable of imparting, we 
— generally call them good. And, ſince the 


eſteem of others does impart pleaſure, 


there is a ſtrong bent in us to character, 


reputation, eſteem and honor. And yet 
we ſhall find that all theſe are to be under 
a proper regulation; which brings us under 
diſtin, moral obligations, 

We ſhall find, from a ſenſe of pain, 
that there 1s a ſtrong averſion to what we 
apprehend to be evz/. When we ſee it at 
a diſtance we avoid it. When it is preſent 
(unleſs care be taken to prevent it) we ap- 
pear excedingly uneaſy, 5 1 
To know what is evil; what we are 
to avoid, and what we are incouraged to 


meet; to be apprized how we are to con- 


duct ourſelves when evil befalls us; and 
what proper uſes to make of it; —— will 


lead us to conſider ſeveral duties, which 


come under thoſe offices that refer to our- 


Nlve. 
IV. I inns take notice, that we ache 


a principle of conſciouſneſs in us, by which 
we can perceive ideas, compare them one 
with another, abſtract them; and find ſuch 
iow all; | _ . . rules 


Zo ourſelves. 389 
rules as, from their being fit and reaſonable, SERM. 
are binding and obligatory upon us. XVII. 

This is the higheſt power, that we, by — 
reflection, can find in our make. For, | 
by this, we are capable of reaſoning about 
things paſt, or future; without being ob. 
liged to attend to * circumſtances 
only. 

V. We find alſo a power, by which 
we can determine and begin action; which 
I call Liberty. 
It is very plain that, in our make, we 
are formed ſo, as that we partake of ſome 
of the properties, and are ſubje& to ſome 
of the ſame laws, with the Beings below 
ue... 

And, as we are capable of pleaſure and 
pain; and feel paſſions in us, which are 
to be under direction; ſo we find higher 
powers, that ſee what is fit, and that can 
direct and govern, We have a capacity 
of acting; and, without this, we could 
not properly be moral agents, 

VI. We may obſerve ſome of the cir- 
cumſtances, which attend our being in- 
troduced into this world; as that we are 
borne weak, and incapable of helping our- 

Cc 3 ſelves 3 


* 
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Moral obligations, 


SRM. ſelves; and in * N circvraſtantes 
XVIII. of life. 


a powers fre Garg ind my are 


introduced into 4 world; where . there are 
perſons of a great vatiery of elreumſtances, 

This is What, I think; every one muſt 
allow to be; at leaft, an imperfect de- 


| ſcription of our frame and ſtate: 


Now let me from Hence dedyee all the 
dutics that refer to oiitſetves; | 


1. It i Grin that, as We ere capable 


of pleaſure and pain (bt happinels and 


miſery) and have a ſtrong bent to one, and 


2 diſpoßition to ſhun the öther; it follows 
that we are Oy to purſue "ys 


or that it is highly fit that we (ould ſeek ] 


pleaſure of every 15 unlefs there be a 


reaſon to the contrary. _ 
2. From the higher powers of intelli= 
gence and agency, I would infer, that it 
is a duty incumbent upon Beings of 
ſuch a frame, that they cultiyate and 


improve (in a manner agrecable to the cir- 


cumſtances, in which they are placed) the 


ſuperior or higher powers, which are 
granted to them, 
3. I would 


to. ourſebues. 


3. I would infer, from this ſuperiority 8 RBL. 
of our Reaſon, that it is our duty to take XVIII. 
care that Reaſon hold the reins, and be NY 


conſtantly allowed the ſupremacy. 
4. I would infer that, fince there are 
paſſions; and Reaſon, which is the higher 
power, is given to govern them; it is our 
duty to rein and check them, when they 
are excited by improper objects; or im- 
moderate and exceſſive in their degree. 
And, inaſmuch as afflictions ſpring from 
pleaſure, or what we apprehend to be good, 
there will ariſe, from hence, an obligation 
of temperance, ſobriety, and purity. Ang, 
in regard we feel a deſire after the things 
of this world, as they impart pleaſure; and 
that may be immoderate; we cannot but 
ſee, that it is a duty incumbent upon Be- 
| ings, in our ſtate, to attain, by moderation, 
a well governed deſire, and a regular pur- 
ſuit, of the injoyments of this world. And, 
inaſmuch as we defire eſteem and honor, 
and that is to be governed ; we ſhall find 
that there will reſult from thence, an ob- 

| ligation to modeſty, 

We ſhall eaſily ſee farther, that ſince, 
in ſome circumſtances, reaſon will teach 
Cc 4 us 


wy 
23 


302 
SRM. us not to avoid pain; or to expreſs an un- 
XVIII. due conduct, when we fall under evi; 

2 ne we ſhall diſcern an abligation to rein fear, 


Moral obligations, 


and to govern ourſelves, becoming the rank 
we hold, under preſent evil. This, with- 
out doubt, will appear fit and es 


Beings of our make. 


5. Since we are agents, and ed 


not only for contemplation, but for ac- 


tion; there will ariſe from hence a duty, 


that will be incumbent upon all, to ex- 


erciſe diligence, and to uſe application; in 


_ oppoſition to ſinking into indolence; which 


is one of the worſt of vices. 

36; Lafth. From this view of human 
nature, it will follow, that we are obliged 
to be content, in every circumſtance, in 


which the providence of Gop may have 


placed us. 


Since we are iti oc into this ate, 


by free goodneſs; and in circumſtances, 


differing one from another; it cannot but 
be obligatosy to expreſs a proper ſatisfac- 
tion, in that rank and order, in which the 


great creator has placed us. —— Theſe are 


all obligations that refer to ourſelves, 


As 


zo ourſelves. - 


As for anger, which partly reſpects our- SE RN. 
ſelves, and partly has a regard to others; XVIII. 


J ſhall conſider it, under thoſe paſſions, 
that ſpring from a deſire to avoid evil. 
Theſe obligations I ſhall diſcourſe upon, 
diſtinctly. 
1. Since we have a ſenſe of pleaſure and 
a ſenſe of ,pain, and the one we purſue 
and the other we avoid: and, as pleaſure 
is happineſs; and we think it reaſonable 
to purſue happineſs; —— there will ariſe 
this principle of action, *© that we preſerve 
e ourſelves in the beſt capacity of being 
te happy, that is in our power; and that 
« we donot think it any way unbecoming 
* us to receive pleaſure of any kind; pro- 
e vided there is not ſome ſufficient reaſon : 
e againſt it.“ | 
I need not recommend this duty to you, | 
For certainly, every one muſt find with- 
in himſelf a bent to purſue happineſs; and 
which he has ever in view, in all his dif- 
ferent ſcenes and purſuits, No doubt but 
the will of Gop is expreſſed to us in our 
very make, We cannot but ſee that there 
is, in us, a conſtant care to avoid evil, and 
to Ow what we apprehend to be good. 
| This 


394 Movat ö obligations, 
Sr RN. This works in us with the greateſt ſted- 
XVIII. dineſs and conflancy. And we cannot but 
S apprehend, that it muſt be the will of Gop, 
that we ſhould purſue- bappinels ; or what 
is the reaſon why Gep has given us ideas 
of happineſs, agreeable and proper for us, 
and for our make, in. this ſtate ? | 
2. I have repreſented to you, that, upon 
refleRion, we find out bodies ſubject to the 
ſame laws, to which matter is liable. We 
ate liable to the law of gravitation; and 
ſome parts of the body may be divided 
and diſplaced, But the creator has, with 
great {kill and goodneſs, annexed the idea 
of pain, to whatever is hartful, or deſtruc- 
tive to the body: and he has added a ſenſe 
of pleaſure to what contributes to the 
happineſs of our make. 
It muſt be acknowleged, indeed, _ 
through wrong perceptions, we may have 
 fome pleaſure arifing from the ſenſes, which 
may not tend really to the good of the 
frame. Theſe are ſuper- induced. If we 
would follow fimple nature, we thould ever 
find pleaſure connected with what is proper 
to continue and preferve the frame. How- 
ever; notliing can be clearer, than that 
ra Gop 


70 or el ves. 


So has annexed phofyre to what is for 3 
the good of our make; and pain to what XVII. 


is deſtructive of it: And he has hereby — 


taught us, that it is becoming our charac- 
ter, in his creation, to uſe every method 
to guard againſt danger and pain; and to 
ſecure to ourſelves as much pleaſure, in oon · 
ſequenee, as we can injoy, conſiſtently 
with the fitneſs of things, and the pleafures 
of another nature. 

It is certain that, as our reaſoning facul- 
ties afe the higheſt and moſt noble powers, 
that we are in poſſeſſion of; in the 
viſe of them, there does ariſe pleaſure, 
greater than any ſpringing from the ſenſes. 
For which reaſon, when we weigh pleaſure 
and paiti, and compate one with the other; 
there will ariſe, often, a reaſonable reſtraint 
to thoſe pleaſures, which take their riſe 
from the ſenſes. However; what I would 
infer, is, that Gop has diſcovered to us, 
in our very make, that he deſigned, in his 
creation and government, happineſs to us; 
ard that, therefore, we cannot be any way 
criminal, in taking a wiſe and reaſonable 
care to preſerve and continue ourſelves in 
* = 

But 


396 Moral obligations, 
Sxxm, But here it is objected, that ſome both 
XVIII.“ antient and modern philoſophers have 
WAVE aſſerted that we may deſtroy our powers, 
and ſtep out of this life, before the com- 
te mand of the governor calls us out of it.” 
This was the opinion'of the ſtoics and 
_of a late writer ; but I think it extremely 
| abſurd and ill- grounded. For moſt of the 
antient philoſophers, with great juſtneſs, 
have remarked that ſe/f-murther was a crime 
of an enormous nature. They repreſented 
that, if any, by a commander, is placed 
in an office, or ſtation, of difficulty ; and 
quits that office, or ſtation, before his 
_ governor, or ſupreme officer, grants him 
leave; ſuch a conduct in a ſoldier would 
be looked upon, as criminal, And why 
ſhould we think that we have power to 
deſert our ſtation, till the creator, who has 
laced us in it, calls us off? | 
But it will be farther urged, © Why is 
ce jt put in our power to quit life; if it 
« was not what Deity willed?” 
This argument has no manner of force 
in it. For the meaning is, Why were 
© we made mortal; or liable to death; 


8 and expoſed to ſo _ occaſions of our 
6 difloly- 


to ourſelves. 297 
e diſſolution?“ It appears clear to me, SE RM. 
that Gop does deſign us happineſs: and XVIII. 
that we, in conſequence, when we feel our- 2 
ſelves ingaged in the purſuit of it, ſhould 
regard it as our duty to preſerve ourſelves 
in the beſt manner we can. 
Again ; ; it may be objected, * that this 
« is founded upon the law of preſervation: 
« and that, as puting an end to this life, 
« in ſome cafes, tends to happineſs; may 
« there not be ſuch circumſtances, as to 
« make it appear no way diſagreeable to 
ie the will of the creator, to ſtep out of 
ce life, before we are called to quit our 
« ſtation ; if we apprehend that we have 
« more miſery than happineſs?” 
T anſwer, This will not juſtifie /H 
murther ; unleſs we could ſee in the nature 
of things, or in revelation, what will evi- 
dently juſtifie ſuch an action. Now it is 
certain that no one can be placed in cir- 
cumſtances of diſtreſs, that, by the viciſ- - 
ſitude of things, we may not conceive 
ſome hopes of an alteration, And there 
is no affliction, which may not be of ſer- 
vice, by an example of courage and firm- 
neſs of mind, and of an intire reſignation 
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SkERNM. to hs divine will. And, if we ſhould 

deg ſuppoſe that the weight and preſſure of evil 

| is great, and hardly to be borne ; cannot 

: you fee (when Phileſanbers could triumph 

Ander the greateſt diſtreſſes and afflictions; 

even by falſe, Staica! principles) that you 

are weak, and even cowardly ; with better 

Principles to ſupport you? What! net bear 

a few evils? when the frame is ſo prittle; 

and the pain cannot be long; and you 

haye immortality in proſpect? I cannot 

think any will be guilty of this vice of 

"felf-murther ; but one that has indy]ged 

himſelf in purſuits that are criminal and 

vitious. And that it is, from this, that 

he is ſo very preſſing to get out of the 
Ration, in which he is fixed. 

It is certain that we are placed in this 
life, by our creator. From his providence, 
our diſtreſſes and afflictions ariſe. And, 
ſince he bas plaeed us here, for the training 
ys up in the practice of virtue; and parti- 
eularly to gain a firmneſs of mind, and 
Jefgnation to his will; it muſt appear a 
very right ching for us not to be impatient, 
not to be too haſty in geting out of diffi- 
culties, which attend this Kate ; SIR, 

ts | ; 


10 ourſelovs. 


if we think that there will be a greater SERM. 
reward. It appears to be the reaſon why XVIII. 


Providence ſuffers the virtuous to be often 
in diſtreſs; and many times under greater 


ttials than attend thoſe that are vitious ; 


that he might, by theſe difficult duties, 
train them up to a better world; and teach 
men that there muſt be another life. For, 
can we imagine that great Being will not 
diſtinguiſh thoſe that govern their actions 
by his rule? Surely; it is plainly his will 
and pleaſure that the virtuous ſhould be 
happy: And, if it is not fo here, it muſt 
infer another ſtate, in which the virtuous 
will finally triumph. | 
I have ſaid enough to pve that pre- 
ſerving life is a duty; and the contrary, 
a vice. I have alſo ſhewn you from whence 


feif- murther ſprings; and how unjuſt it is 


to ſtep out of life, wihout the 1 of the 


governor of all. 


I would take notice of another thing, 
which men, as a point of honor, aſſert, viz. 


that they may fight a duel, and give in- 


« to ſudden paſſion ; without weighing the 
« value of life; or for what ends they were 
« ſent into this world,” 
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SERM, . They are weak, impotent men; have 


XVIII. no rein, no government, of their paſſions; 
and then their honor will induce them to 


riſque their own lives, and to hazard the 
lives of others: and for no other deſign 
than to gratifie an headſtrong, raſh paſſion. 
Such. perſoris would do well to conſider 
who gave them their life; and the A 
of him that imparted it. 

If they would ſhow courage in Eghting 
for their country; and in defending others 
that are diſtreſſed; that would be virtuous 

and noble. But to think that their own- 

lives, or the lives of others, are to be ſub- 
| ject to their paſſions, is the n of 
>. any thing imaginable. - | 
£ 3. It is the duty of 3 man, agree | 
a y to his circumſtances, | to indeavor, 
by proper care and pains, to cultivate. and 

improve his underſtanding, which is the 

higheſt gift of Gop to him. | 

It is certain that we cannot demonſtrate 

what degree of application is proper; but 

that ſome degree of induſtry is due to the 
improvement of the mind, muſt appear to 
be highly fit and reaſonable. * 
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170 o ourſelves... n + an 
| Every one s circumſtances are not alike. Sz R NI. 
5 A therefore ſome, who have families n. 
to maintain, and who are put to great 
difficulties to ſupport them, cannot be 
larger circumſtances; who have it in their 
power to command greater portions of time. 
J know very well, this will be ridieuled 
| by ſome. <©* What! are the loweſt orders 
* of mankind: to improve their under- 
er ſtandings? The conſequence will then 
< be, they will, neglect their poſt; and 
C diſregard the lower offices of life. 
When I ſpeak of the improvement of 
- the underſtanding, .I deſign no more than 
that they ſhould know the foundation 5 
all duties, which refer to themſelves, t 
others, and to Gon. - Rp + have ſuch * 
timents of Deity, as are free from ſuperſti- 
tious dread; that ſhall influence them to 
perform all the moral duties with a taſte of 
Pleaſure and delight ;—ſuch a knowlege 
is not ſo difficult to attain. And it is of 
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muſt purſue; "Ars. you leaſed with the 
conſequences of neglecting ſuch an im- 
proyement; when you have ſervants, that 
9 1 neither 
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SERM, * practise their duty, nor know what 
XVIII. they ought-to praftiſe? And will not this 
WY lead:you to own that this is highly unfit 


in your own: conduct? 
Give me leave to ron; Fw the 


| W how: wiſe the rule of the antients 


was, when they recommended to others 
Know tbyſelf; and repteſented that the 
higheſt inſtance of true Knowlege is the 
knowlege of” our ſelves. + 

If we know our own make, we troll 
eaſily attaln a clear and extenſive view of 
the moral obligations that fefer to our-= 
ſelves. And, upon this knowlege of our- 
felves, are founded the ns, which we 
owe to others. 3 

The duty of Sobriety is of much greater 
pen and extent than men are, generab- 
ty, aware of. And, confidering the ſtate 
of things and the prevailing Ignorance 
and inattention of mankind, it is no ſur- 
prize to me that there ſhould be ſo many 
defirous of runing into ſuperſtition, rather 
than the va hs = true 1 1. e. real 
piety and extctifive 
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